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NOTE    BY   THE    GENERAL   EDITOR  y;  ^ 

New  editions  of  the  Classics  for  school  use  are  apt  to 
be  received  with  some  impatience,  and  there  is  doubtless 
good  reason  for  this  if  they  are  mere  *  conflations  '  of 
other  books  and  add  no  point  of  excellence  to  their 
predecessors.  But,  apart  from  the  fact  that  our  know- 
ledge of  some  Classical  authors  and  their  subjects 
improves  from  time  to  time,  changes  in  the  method 
of  teaching  them,  which  come  over  the  scholastic  world 
almost  imperceptibly,  make  it  impossible  ever  to  speak 
of  a  definitive  school  edition.  For  instance,  the  average 
schoolmaster  of  to-day  has  a  much  greater  interest  in 
English  literature  than  his  predecessors  of  the  last 
generation,  and  it  is  a  great  point  gained  if  he  applies 
this  in  his  teaching  of  the  Classics.  Even  in  editing 
Caesar  and  Ovid  '  he  says  it  last  who  says  it  best '. 

The  series  of  which  the  ten  volumes  now  issued  are 
meant  to  be  a  first  instalment  was  designed  by  the 
Oxford  University  Press  four  years  ago.  I  may  explain 
briefly  that  one  condition  of  the  series  was  that  no  volume 
should  be  included  in  it  which  was  not  edited  by  a 
schoolmaster  with  practical  and  lengthy  experience  in 
teaching  the  author  on  whom  he  wrote  ;  and  further, 
to  avoid  the  danger  of  mere  '  book-making ',  that  every 
author  must  be  dealt  with  by  some  editor  with  a  real 
enthusiasm  for  his  subject. 
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vi  NOTE   BY   THE   GENERAL   EDITOR 

It  was  for  these  reasons  that  Dr.  T.  Rice  Holmes  was 
asked  to  edit  Caesar's  De  Bello  Gallico  and  Mr.  J.  W.  E. 
Pearce  such  portions  of  Ovid's  Elegiac  poems  as  it 
seemed  advisable  to  include  in  the  series.  Dr.  Holmes's 
authority  on  questions  of  Caesar's  campaigns  is  now 
recognized  throughout  the  Continent  as  well  as  in  Great 
Britain,  and  the  original  work  that  he  has  done  made  it 
only  a  question  of  time  when  an  edition  would  have  to 
be  issued  embodying  the  result  of  his  own  research. 
Concurrently  with  the  seven  volumes  which  he  has 
edited  for  this  series  is  published  his  complete  edition  of 
the  De  Bello  Gallico.  Of  Mr.  Pearce's  work  I  need  only 
say  that  his  wide,  almost  erudite,  knowledge  of  English 
literature  enables  him  to  add  in  place  after  place  valuable 
interpretation  or  illustration,  and  is  calculated  to  make 
the  poems  mean  more  to  the  student  than  scholarship 
could  possibly  make  them  mean  if  uncombined  with  this 
faculty  for  feeling  literary  correspondences. 

It  is  hoped  to  follow  up  the  ten  volumes  now  issued 
with  a  good  many  others.  But  no  volume  will  be 
issued  which  does  not  satisfy  the  preliminary  condition 
stated  above,  and  none  will  be  issued  with  the  mere 
object  of  making  the  series  '  complete  '. 

A.  E.  HILLARD. 

St.  Paul's  School, 
West  Kensington,  W. 
Deccjtiber  8,  1913. 


PREFACE 

It  is  hoped  that  this  edition  (in  three  volumes)  of 
Ovid's  Elegiac  verse  may  be  regarded  as  a  tolerably 
complete  School  '  Ovid  '.  The  present  volume  contains 
rather  more  than  half  the  total  number  of  lines  (4,972)  in 
the  Fasti.  Passages  which  have  a  merely  astronomical 
interest  have  been  omitted.  For  other  omissions  I  do 
not  feel  that  an  apology  is  needed,  except  perhaps  in  the 
case  of  the  story  of  Anna  (iii.  545-654),  which  is  one  of 
the  three  passages  from  the  Fasti  included  in  Mr.  St.  John 
Thackeray's  AntJiologia  Latina.  Ovid  seemed  to  me  to 
be  intruding  on  ground  sacred  to  Vergil. 

The  text  is  that  of  Merkel  (1850-2),  with  many  altera- 
tions, especially  of  punctuation  and  spelling,  which  bring 
it  more  into  line  with  the  practice  of  the  Oxford  Classical 
Texts.  Here  and  there  readings  have  been  adopted  from 
later  editors. 

I  am  under  great  obligations  to  Mr.  Warde  Fowler's 
books,  The  Roman  Festivals  and  The  Religions  Experi- 
ence of  the  Roman  People^  from  which  I  have  made  many 
quotations.  But  of  course  every  teacher  who  reads  the 
Fasti  with  a  class  will  need  to  have  these  books  at  hand 
for  constant  use.  I  have  also  found  Teubner's  edition  of 
the  Fasti,  by  Peters,  useful. 

My  chief  aim  has  been  to  try  to  create  in  the  beginner 
a  taste  for  Latin  poetry,  by  leading  him  to  appreciate 
points  of  style  and  poetical  expression,  and  by  encourage- 
ing  him  to  a  comparison  of  passages  from  our  own  litera- 
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ture.  Needless  to  say,  many  notes  will  be  rendered 
superfluous  if  the  passage  to  be  prepared  is  first  read 
aloud  with  due  stress  by  the  master.  Otherwise,  even 
clever  boys,  who  are  unfamiliar  with  Latin  poetry,  are 
apt  to  go  astray  over  the  point  of  a  sentence  which 
offers  no  difficulty  in  its  construction. 

Direct  translation  has  been  almost  entirely  avoided, 
and  help  in  grammar  confined  to  a  brief  reference  to  the 
Revised  Latin  Primer.  Occasionally  a  longer  note  has 
seemed  advisable  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  the 
construction  in  question  or  to  illustrate  an  interesting 
principle  of  language. 

My  thanks  are  due  to  the  readers  of  the  Clarendon 
Press,  who  have  enabled  me  to  remove  several  inac- 
curacies from  the  text  and  notes. 

J.  VV.  E.  P. 

An  interesting  and  easy  introduction  to  Ovid  may  be  made 
with  the  following  stories  from  early  Roman  history  : 
Hercules  and  Cacus,  i.  543-86. 
The  Twins  and  the  Wolf  Foster-mother,  ii.  383-421. 
The  Founding  of  Rome  and  Death  of  Remus,  iv.  807-62. 
The  Rape  of  the  Sabine  Women,  iii.  179-228. 
The  iSIysterious  Disappearance  of  Romulus,  ii.  491-512. 
Numa  and  the  Sacred  Shield,  iii.  285-378. 
The  Wicked  Tullia,  vi.  587-610. 
The  Capture  of  Gabii,  ii.  685-710.  ^ 

Brutus  tricks  the  Tarquins,  ii.  711-20. 
Lucretia,  ii.  721-862. 
The  Fabii,  ii.  195-242. 

Other  suitable  stories  for  beginners  are  : 
Arion  and  the  Dolphin,  ii.  83-118. 
Silenus  and  the  Hornets,  iii.  713-62. 
The  Search  of  Ceres  for  Proserpine,  iv.  417-618. 
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INTRODUCTION 


I.     LIFE   OF   OVID 

Fortunately  for  us  Ovid  was  much  concerned  that  Pos- 
terity, which  read  his  poems,  should  know  something  of  their 
writer.  Hence  he  has  left  us  an  Autobiography,  from  which, 
supplemented  as  it  is  by  many  self-revealing  passages  through- 
out his  Elegiac  works,  we  have  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of 
his  life  and  personality  than  we  have  in  the  case  of  any  other 
Roman  poet.  We  can  see  him  at  every  stage  of  his  life  : — in 
his  school  days,  concentrating  all  his  mind  upon  the  one  pursuit 
that  attracted  him ;  in  his  short  official  career ;  and  then  in  the 
long  years  of  busy  idleness  at  Rome  where  he  reigned  un- 
challenged as  the  fashionable  poet  of  the  pleasures  of  the 
great  city ;  lastly,  in  the  gloom  of  exile,  hoping  ever  against 
hope  for  the  pardon  which  should  restore  him  to  the  surround- 
ings in  which  alone  life  for  him  was  possible. 

Ovid  (his  full  name  was  Publius  Ovidius  Naso)  was  born  in 
B.C.  43  at  Sulmo,  now  Sulmona,  a  town  of  the  Paeligni,  situated 
high  up  in  a  valley  amid  the  Apennines.  By  birth,  then,  he 
came  of  the  sturdy  Italian  stock,  which  in  the  '  Social  War ' 
fifty  years  earlier  had  won  from  Rome  by  force  of  arms  the 
equality  of  political  privileges  which  had  been  refused  to 
centuries  of  loyal  service.     So  Ovid  was  born  a  Roman  citizen. 

Sulmo  had  suffered  much  in  the  civil  wars  of  Marius  and 
Sulla,  Caesar  and  Pompey.  The  year  of  Ovid's  birth  was  that 
in  which  Octavianus — better  known  as  Augustus — first  rose  into 
prominence.  As  a  boy  Ovid  must  often  have  heard  from  his 
older  fellow  citizens  of  the  miseries  of  the  last  fifty  years  and 
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have  contrasted  them  with  the  security  which  Augustus  was 
gradually  establishing.  From  the  first  Augustus  must  have 
been  his  hero  and  deliverer.  He  was  twelve  when  in  31 
Antony  and  Cleopatra  were  defeated  at  Actium,  and  the  long 
nightmare  of  civil  war  was  dispelled  at  last.  When  he  cele- 
brates the  work  of  Augustus,  his  gratitude  may  not  be  mere 
lip-service. 

Ovid,  alone  of  the  great  poets  of  Rome,  belongs  entirely  to 
the  Augustan  age  and  had  no  ties  with  the  vanished  republic. 
If  we  miss  in  him  that  more  serious  outlook  on  life  and  its 
problems  that  we  find  in  other  poets,  we  must  remember  the 
limitations  of  his  experience.  Under  the  shelter  of  the  Empire, 
his  lot  had  fallen  on  pleasanter  places. 

Ovid  did  not  inherit  the  martial  qualities  of  his  race  and  he 
makes  no  secret  of  his  want  of  courage.  But  when  he  tells  us 
that  he  *  lisped  in  numbers ',  we  recognize  better  what  he  owed 
to  his  birth.  The  people  of  the  Abruzzi  (the  central  highlands 
of  Italy)  '  have  always  been  great  improvisatori ',  ^  i.  e.  have  the 
power  of  ready  poetical  expression  for  their  feelings.  'The 
nobles,  the  bourgeoisie,  the  scholars,  the  peasants,  the  shep- 
herds,— all  improvised ;  and  they  all,  but  chiefly  the  peasants, 
improvise  to  this  day.'  Ovid's  faculty  of  extreme  fluency  in 
verse  is  explained ;  add  to  this  infinite  pains  in  bringing  the 
Latin  medium  of  poetry — the  elegiac  verse — into  harmony 
with  the  requirements  of  a  most  sensitive  ear,  and  wide  reading 
of  Greek  poets,  especially  the  later  and  more  artificial  poets  of 
Alexandria,  then  fashionable  at  Rome,  and  we  can  gain  some 
understanding  of  Ovid's  position  as  a  Latin  poet. 

We  have  no  record  of  the  details  of  Ovid's  early  years  at 
Sulmona,  but  we  can  imagine  the  influences  at  work  on  his 
impressionable  mind.  There  were  the  natural  beauties  of  his 
native  place,  a  well-watered  and  fertile  valley  set  round  with 

^  Miss  Anne  Macdonell,  In  the  Abruzzi. 
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majestic  hills  ;  there  was  the  poetical  atmosphere  :  we  may  sup- 
pose that  then,  as  now  '  in  the  mellow  valley  of  Sulmona  and 
on  the  vine-clad  hills  overlooking  the  eastern  sea,  lovers  sang  to 
each  other,  and  answered  each  other  in  song  from  field  to  field, 
ceaselessly  and  without  effort  like  birds,  bending  at  their  work 
the  while,  only  rising  now  and  then  to  breathe  out  a  longer 
note  ' ;  ^  there  must  have  been  wonderful  tales  of  witchcraft,  for 
the  Marsi,  near  neighbours  of  the  Paeligni,  were  famous  for 
magic,  and  it  may  be  that  some  of  the  details  of  the  weird 
transformations  in  the  Metamorphoses  are  derived  from  local 
witch-stories.  Whatever  Ovid  heard,  saw,  or  felt,  we  can  well 
believe,  was  stored  up  in  his  memory  to  serve  later  as  material 
for  the  poems,  which  surprise  us  by  the  inexhaustible  richness 
of  the  fancies  they  contain. 

At  an  early  age,  Ovid,  like  his  elder  contemporary  Horace, 
was  sent  to  school  at  Rome.  The  journey  itself — often  re- 
peated— must  have  been  a  memorable  experience.  For  seventy 
out  of  the  ninety  miles  which  separate  Sulmona  from  Rome, 
the  wild  grandeur  of  the  Apennines  and  then  the  romantic  but 
softer  charms  of  the  country  as  you  approach  Tivoli  make  the 
road  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  a  land  of  natural  beauties. 

After  acquiring  the  usual  rudiments  of  learning,  a  young 
Roman  was  sent  to  a  school  of  rhetoric,  to  master  the  one  art 
necessary  to  success  in  civil  life.  We  have  a  glimpse  of  Ovid 
at  this  period  preserved  in  the  writings  of  the  elder  Seneca. 
The  free  expression  of  thought  characteristic  of  Republican 
Rome  was,  of  course,  severely  limited  under  a  monarchy  and 
henceforth  originality  could  only  find  its  outlet  in  literary  style. 
Thus  words  became  the  training-ground  of  young  Romans. 
The  scholastic  exercises  were  called  controverstae  and  suaso- 
riae,  the  former  being  discussions  of  imaginary  legal  cases ;  the 
latter,  speeches  put  into  the  mouths  of  historical  or  legendary 

1  Miss  Anne  Macdonell,  In  the  Abruszi. 
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characters  to  show  the  working  of  their  minds  in  a  critical  or 
tragical  situation.  We  are  not  surprised  to  find  that  Ovid 
neglected  the  former  and  preferred  the  latter  kind  of  exercise. 
The  analysis  of  the  human  mind  under  the  influence  of  strong 
passion  is  one  of  a  poet's  arts  ;  Shakespeare's  Hamlet  and 
Browning's  Ring  and  the  Book  are  good  examples  from  our 
own  poetry.  Ovid  turned  his  school  practice  to  account  in 
one  of  his  earliest  works  —the  Heroides^  and  no  doubt  in  his 
famous  tragedy,  '  Medea,'  which  has  not  come  down  to  us. 
The  repetition  and  the  unreality  into  which  he  often  falls  are 
a  relic  of  his  schoolboy  declamations,  from  the  effect  of  which 
he  never  freed  himself.  But  all  the  time,  Ovid  tells  us,  his 
thoughts  ran  in  a  poetical  channel  and  whatever  he  wrote 
turned  to  verse.  Seneca  adds  that  his  rhetorical  compositions 
were  merely  disguised  poetry,  and  that  he  found  anything  in 
the  way  of  closely  reasoned  legal  argument  distasteful. 

Ovid's  father  was  an  eques  illustris,  one  of  the  higher  order 
of  'Knights',  instituted  by  Augustus  out  of  those  who  pos- 
sessed the  double  qualification  of  good  birth  and  the  senatorial 
fortune  of  a  million  sesterces.  But,  though  well-to-do,  if  not 
wealthy,  he  was  economical  and  did  not  approve  of  Ovid's 
devotion  to  poetry.  'There  was  no  money  in  poetry,'  he  said. 
We  do  not  know  how  far  Ovid  could  ever  have  been  moulded 
into  a  man  of  affairs.  The  need  for  such  a  career  vanished, 
when  his  dearly-loved  elder  brother,  his  senior  by  exactly 
a  year,  died  at  the  age  of  twenty  and  Ovid  became  heir  to  his 
father's  fortune. 

The  rhetorical  training,  which  left  such  marked  traces  on  his 
poetical  development,  was  followed  by  a  tour  in  company  with 
a  young  poet-friend,  Macer,  through  the  towns  of  Asia  Minor, 
Greece  and  Sicily,  made  famous  by  historical  or  legendary 
associations.  Ovid  must  have  owed  much  to  these  youthful 
travels,  which  enabled  him  to  give  a  background  of  reality  to 
the  events  described  in  his  verse  and  stored  his  mind  yet 
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further  with  visions  of  beauty  which  he  would  in  time  enshrine 
in  poetry. 

On  his  return  Ovid  did  not  at  first  definitely  put  aside  all 
thoughts  of  a  career.  As  the  son  of  an  eques  illustris  he  could 
aspire  to  the  Senate,  and  in  fact  had  shown  his  intention  of 
doing  so,  by  assuming,  along  with  the  toga  vtrilis,  the  broad 
purple  stripe  on  his  tunic  {iatus  clavus)  which  was  the  distin- 
guishing mark  of  the  senatorial  order,  and  which  Augustus 
had  granted  to  the  sons  of  equites  illustres  who  aimed  at  a 
'  senatorial '  career. 

The  way  to  the  Senate  lay  through  the  quaestorship,  for 
which  the  qualifying  age  was  27.  Intending  candidates  for 
this  had  first  to  undertake  one  of  the  minor  ofifices  comprised 
under  the  general  name  of  vigintiviratus  or  '  Board  of  Twenty'. 
Ovid  became  one  of  the  tresviri  capitales  who  exercised  certain 
petty  judicial  functions  and  had  the  supervision  of  prisons ; 
and  afterwards  one  of  the  deceinviri  stlitibus  iudicandis^  or 
presidents  of  the  centumviral  courts  which  decided  cases  of 
disputed  wills.  In  his  later  poems  he  recalls  with  pride  the 
character  for  integrity  which  he  gained  in  the  performance  of 
his  judicial  work. 

At  this  point,  however,  his  ambition  deserted  him  and  he 
withdrew  from  official  life.  In  his  own  poetical  language  '  the 
measure  of  his  purple  stripe  was  narrowed ',  and  henceforward 
he  wore  the  tunic  with  the  narrower  stripe  of  a  simple  eques. 
Apparently  his  father  acquiesced,  for  we  hear  of  no  opposition 
to  the  change  of  plan. 

For  the  next  thirty  years  Ovid  lived  happily  at  Rome.  He 
had  already  won  a  reputation  as  a  poet  by  his  Amores,  and  he 
was  welcomed  as  a  member  of  the  briUiant  circle  of  poets  who 
are  the  chief  glory  of  the  Augustan  age.  Vergil  and  Horace 
he  worshipped  at  a  distance ;  they  were  of  an  older  generation. 
The  envious  fates,  he  says  in  his  Autobiography,  snatched 
Tibullus   away   before   he   could    enjoy   his   friendship;    but 
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Propertius,  the  successor  of  Tibullus  as  a  writer  of  '  Elegy ',  be- 
longed to  Ovid's  'set'.  When  Propertius  died  Ovid  himself 
reigned  supreme  in  the  literary  world  and  received  from 
younger  poets  the  homage  which  he  had  paid  to  his  pre- 
decessors in  poetry.  He  had  many  friends  of  his  own  and  of 
higher  rank,  attracted  to  him  by  his  lovable  and  generous 
nature. 

His  earlier  works  must  reflect  at  least  to  a  considerable 
extent  the  tastes  and  pursuits  which  ruled  his  life  at  the  time 
they  were  written.  They  all  dealt  with  love  or  love-making. 
The  Amoves  were  succeeded  by  the  Heroides^  imaginary  letters 
addressed  by  forlorn  ladies  to  absent  lovers  or  husbands,  and 
these  by  the  notorious  Ars  Amatoria^  which  helped  to  bring 
about  his  fall.  As  Augustus  was  at  this  time  attempting  by 
laws  to  strengthen  the  sanctity  of  the  marriage  tie,  Ovid's 
brilliant  work  must  have  been  extremely  distasteful  to  him. 
But  the  punishment  was  mthheld.  The  tragedy  of  '  Medea ', 
considered  by  his  contemporaries  to  be  his  masterpiece,  belongs 
to  the  earlier  period. 

Ovid  now  turned  his  thoughts  to  more  serious  subjects.  He 
wrote  a  long  hexameter  poem,  the  Metamorphoses^  dealing  in 
a  connected  narrative  of  wonderful  skill  with  the  '  changes  of 
shape '  which  had  taken  place  from  the  creation  of  the  world 
to  the  transformation  of  Julius  Caesar  into  a  star;  and  an 
elegiac  poem,  the  Fasti^  on  the  Roman  calendar.  The  former 
had  not  received  its  final  touches  and  the  latter  was  only  half 
finished  when  Ovid  was  banished. 

Meanwhile  he  had  been  three  times  married.  His  first  two 
wives  were  speedily  divorced,  although  the  second  had  borne 
him  a  daughter  and  on  his  own  admission  was  blameless  in  her 
conduct.  His  third  wife  was  a  lady  connected  with  the  great 
Fabian  House,  a  widow  with  a  daughter  by  her  first  husband. 
She  was  a  friend  of  the  Empress  Livia.  Whether  or  no  Ovid 
married  her  in  the  hope  that  her  influence  would  be  useful  to 
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him,  he  writes  of  her  in  terms  of  affection  and  promises  her 
the  immortality  of  verse  for  her  labours  in  his  behalf  during  his 
exile. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  follow  Ovid  in  imagination  in  his  life  at 
Rome.  The  keen  pursuit  of  pleasure  had  probably  given  way 
to  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  admiration  and  friendship.  One 
charming  picture  of  him  is  given  us  in  his  letter  to  Perilla  (Tr. 
iii.  7).  She  was  a  young  poetess  in  whom  Ovid  took  a  fatherly 
interest.  He  encouraged  her  talent ;  she  would  read  her 
verses  to  him  for  his  kindly  criticisms,  or  would  blush  at  his 
gentle  reprimand  when  her  muse  had  been  idle.  He  writes  to 
her  from  his  place  of  exile  ;  his  letter  would  find  her,  he  says, 
either  in  her  sweet  mother's  company  or  writing  amid  her 
books.  But  whatever  she  was  doing,  on  hearing  that  there 
was  a  letter  from  Ovid,  she  would  start  up  and  run  to  get  news 
of  her  old  friend.  So  in  happier  days  she  must  often  have  run 
to  meet  the  great  poet  in  person. 

From  the  life  of  society  at  Rome  he  would  sometimes  retreat 
to  his  gardens  on  the  pine-clad  hills  near  the  Via  Clodia,  where 
in  the  intervals  of  writing  poetry  he  would  plant  fruit-trees 
and,  as  he  naively  tells  us,  was  not  ashamed  to  water  his 
nurslings  himself.  He  must  have  paid  frequent  visits  to 
Sulmo,  both  in  the  lifetime  of  his  father  who  lived  on  till  the 
age  of  ninety,  dying  shortly  before  his  wife,  and  afterwards 
when  the  family  estate  passed  into  his  own  hands.  In  the 
Fasti  we  see  him  breaking  his  journey  at  the  houses  of  old 
friends  and  collecting  local  traditions  for  his  work. 

For  a  man  of  Ovid's  temperament  his  life  at  Rome  must 
have  been  ideally  happy  and  complete.  All  the  greater  must 
have  been  the  shock  when  in  the  autumn  of  a.  d.  9  he  was 
ordered  to  go  into  exile  at  Tomis  (or  Tomi)  on  the  bleak  coast 
of  the  Euxine.     Ovid  speaks  of  this  as  his  death-sentence. 

The  reason  for  his  banishment  at  this  moment  remains  one 
of  the   riddles   of  history.     It  was  not   simply  retrospective 
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punishment  for  the  Ars  Afuatoria, — the  reason  alleged.  This 
had  been  published  ten  years  before.  Again  and  again  in  his 
letters  from  exile  Ovid  alludes  to  another  reason,  which  he 
must  not  state.  '  He  had  offended  the  Emperor  personally ; 
he  had  been  guilty  of  an  indiscretion  but  not  of  a  crime  ;  his 
eyes  had  unwittingly  been  witness  of  some  disgrace  which 
nearly  affected  the  Emperor.' 

About  the  time  of  Ovid's  punishment,  the  Emperor's  grand- 
daughter Julia  was  banished  for  her  intrigue  with  Silanus.  It 
is  generally  held  that  there  must  be  some  connexion  between 
the  two  sentences,  and  that  probably  Ovid  was  privy  to,  if  he 
did  not  actually  help  in  furthering,  the  intrigue.  This  at  least 
explains  why  Ovid  did  not  dare  openly  to  allude  to  a  matter 
which  yet  was  of  common  notoriety. 

Another  explanation  has  been  suggested  on  different  lines. 
Augustus  was  advancing  in  age  and  the  succession  was  doubt- 
ful. The  Empress  Livia  wished  to  secure  this  for  her  son — 
Augustus's  stepson — Tiberius.  He  had  been  passed  over  again 
and  again,  but  his  rivals  had  all  predeceased  Augustus.  One 
grandson  was  left,  Agrippa  Postumus,  son  of  Agrippa  and  the 
Emperor's  daughter  Julia.  He  was  an  ill-conditioned  youth, 
living  in  enforced  seclusion  at  Planasia,  a  small  island  near 
Elba.  But  in  his  old  age  the  Emperor  seemed  to  be  turning 
to  the  one  survivor  of  his  own  blood,  and  the  many  enemies 
of  Tiberius  were  anxious  that  Agrippa  should  succeed.  The 
latest  theory  is  that  Ovid's  offence  was  political  rather  than 
moral,  and  that  he  was  present  at  a  stance  where  astrologers 
had  predicted  the  speedy  death  of  Augustus  and  the  suc- 
cession of  Agrippa.  This  has  the  merit  of  explaining  why  after 
the  death  of  Augustus  in  a.  d.  14  the  poet  gave  up  hope  of 
pardon.     He  could  expect  no  mercy  from  Tiberius. 

Late  in  a.  d.  9  Ovid  set  sail  for  his  place  of  punishment. 
His  dangerous  journey  and  his  dreary  life  at  Tomis  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Danube  are  described  in  his  Tristia  and  Episiidae 
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ex  Ponto.  Tomis,  a  frontier  fort  against  the  Sarmatae  and 
the  Getae,  was  never  free  even  in  times  of  peace  from  the 
alarms  of  war,  while  in  war  it  bore  the  brunt  of  the  barbarians' 
attack,  to  whom  the  ice-bound  Danube  offered  a  ready  way. 
The  district  around  was  a  bleak  plain,  which  bore  nothing  but 
a  stunted  growth  of  wormwood.  Ovid  had  all  a  poet's  keen 
delight  in  the  beautiful  sights  and  sounds  of  nature.  Here 
there  were  no  trees,  no  flowers,  and  no  birds.  Human  society 
was  hardly  more  congenial  to  him.  He  met  with  much  blunt 
and  uncouth  good  nature  ;  he  was  honoured  as  the  great  poet 
of  Rome,  but  he  missed  the  fellowship  of  books  and  of  kindred 
minds.  Life  was  unutterably  dreary.  His  only  relief  came 
from  his  poetry,  and  even  this  could  dwell  only  upon  the  one 
subject  ever  present  to  his  mind — his  misery.  He  wrote  letter 
upon  letter  to  his  friends  at  Rome  imploring  their  aid,  and  to 
the  Emperor  himself  begging  for  pardon  or  at  least  for  some 
alleviation  of  his  lot. 

It  is  easy  to  censure  Ovid  for  unmanliness  and  self-abase- 
ment before  Augustus.  But  when  he  addresses  Augustus  as 
a  god,  he  is  only  using  the  language  which  others  used,  and 
with  far  more  reason  than  they.  No  god  of  the  Romans  ever 
held  such  power  over  the  happiness  and  misery  of  his  worship- 
pers as  Augustus  held  over  Ovid,  and  if  the  title  of  god  was 
allowed  by  Roman  sentiment  to  be  won  by  men  for  services 
rendered  to  the  human  race,  no  one  showed  a  clearer  title  than 
Augustus.  As  Ovid  failed,  we  may  regret  that  he  humbled 
himself  as  he  did,  but  while  hope  of  exciting  pity  remained,  he 
was  surely  justified  in  insisting  upon  the  miseries  which  it 
was  his  aim  to  show  were  so  much  greater  than  his  offence 
deserved. 

We  hear  little  of  Ovid's  life  among  his  uncouth  hosts.  Life 
in  a  frontier  fortress  must  be  rough.  Tomis  was  a  Greek 
colony,  but  after  centuries  of  intercourse  with  barbarians 
retained   little   of   the   Greek   element.     Friendly  barbarians 
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themselves  swarmed  in  the  town  ;  their  mere  appearance  was 
terrifying,  and  Ovid  felt  himself  an  object  of  suspicion  to  them 
from  their  mutual  inability  to  understand  one  another's  language. 
But  towards  the  end  of  his  life  he  writes  in  appreciative  terms 
of  the  kindness  of  the  Tomitae.  They  were  proud  of  their 
distinguished  guest  and  honoured  him  with  exemption  from 
public  burdens.  He  on  his  part  learnt  their  language  and  even 
composed  a  poem  in  Getic  in  praise  of  Augustus,  for  which  the 
Tomitae  voted  him  a  wreath  as  a  public  mark  of  gratitude. 

While  Augustus  lived  Ovid  did  not  abandon  hope,  but  when 
Augustus  was  succeeded  by  Tiberius  in  a.  d.  14  all  hope  died 
away,  though  he  still  urges  his  friends  to  efforts  on  his  behalf. 
'  There  is  one  among  the  many  forms  of  despair — perhaps  the 
most  pitiable  of  all — which  persists  in  disguising  itself  as 
Hope.'  Ovid  himself  died  in  a.  d.  17  and  was  buried  at 
Tomis. 

We  can  hardly  call  Ovid's  punishment  undeserved.  It  is 
true  that  he  was  no  worse  than  many  others  of  his  time,  but 
he  was  more  dangerous  in  proportion  to  his  greater  genius. 
His  Ars  Amatoria  tended  to  make  vice  attractive  and  his 
position  in  the  literary  world  ensured  full  effect  to  its  fatal 
tendencies. 

In  other  respects  Ovid's  character  seems  to  have  been,  if 
not  admirable,  at  least  wholly  amiable.  He  was  kind-hearted, 
generous  and  affectionate.  No  one  can  doubt  the  sincerity  of 
his  friendships,  and  they  were  not  the  friendships  of  a  bad 
man.  He  was  weak  and,  we  may  suppose,  self-indulgent,  but 
he  caught  glimpses  of  higher  things.  His  most  brilliant  and 
sympathetic  writing  is  devoted  to  the  story  of  Lucretia,  who 
died  for  the  preservation  of  that  honour  which  Ovid  in  other 
works  seeks  to  undermine.  His  picture  of  her  in  FasU'  II  is 
perfect. 

A  striking  trait  in  his  character  is  his  generosity  towards 
other  poets,  dead  and  living.     There  was  no  trace  of  little- 
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mindedness  in  him.  This  proceeded  as  much  from  the 
nobility  of  his  own  nature  as  from  the  security  of  his  position 
in  literature. 


II.     OVID    AS   POET 

Mantua  Vergilio,  gaudet  Verona  CatnUo ; 
Paelignae  dicar  gloria  gentis  ego. 

(Mantua  rejoices  in  Vergil,  Verona  in  Catullus  ;  I  shall  be  the  glory  ol 
the  Pelignian  race.) 

Even  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  two  thousand  years  Ovid's 
critics  are  not  agreed  upon  his  poetic  rank.  Some  think  him 
the  most  poetical  of  all  the  Roman  poets ;  while  others  speak 
of  him  as  though  he  merely 

swayed  about  upon  a  rocking-horse, 
And  thought  it  Pegasus. 

He  wrote  with  such  facility  and  in  such  volume  and  took 
such  delight  in  the  uncurbed  exercise  of  his  poetic  gift  that  he 
has  allowed  much  to  stand  which  his  own  judgement  knew 
would  be  better  away.  Seneca  tells  a  typical  story  of  him. 
Some  of  his  friends  once  asked  him  to  sacrifice  three  of  his 
verses.  Ovid  on  his  part  demanded  that  he  should  choose 
three  verses  which  should  on  no  account  be  sacrificed.  -The 
verses  were  produced  on  either  side  and  found  to  be  the  same  ! 
noti  ignoravif  vitia  sua  sed  amavit.     Two  of  the  verses  were  : 

semihovemque  vh'um  seitiivinimqiie  bove??i 
and 

et  gelidiim  Borean  egelidumqtie  Notmn. 

Ovid's  ear  was  tickled  by  the  superficial  smartness  of  the 
jingling  antithesis.  His  own  excuse  for  such  lapses  was  that 
a  comely  face  was  all  the  more  comely  for  a  trifling  blemish. 
His  refusal  to  prune  away  the  over-luxuriance  of  his  verse  was 
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the  cause  of  the  faint  praise  accorded  him  by  the  great  critic 
Quintilian,  who  states  coldly  that  he  is  laudandus  in  pariibus. 

But  when  we  come  to  the  period  of  the  revival  of  Art  and 
Letters  in  Europe^  we  begin  to  see  what  the  world  owes  to 
Ovid.  He  is  a  vast  quarry  from  which  painters  and  poets 
alike  draw  materials  for  their  works.  The  greatest  poets 
readily  admit  his  claims.  He  is — in  company  with  Homer, 
Horace  and  Lucan — one  of  the  'four  great  shadows'  that 
advance  to  greet  Dante  and  Vergil  in  the  First  Circle  of  the 
Inferno.  Dante  calls  them  'the  goodly  school  of  those  lords 
of  highest  song,  which,  like  an  eagle,  soars  above  the  rest '. 
Chaucer's  '  Legende  of  Good  Women '  is  largely  a  translation 
of  Ovid's  Heroides.  In  the  sixteenth  century  Ovid  was  regu- 
larly read  in  English  schools,  and  Shakespeare's  debt  to  him 
has  often  been  pointed  out.  '  The  sweete  wittie  soule  of  Ovid 
lives  in  mellifluous  and  honey-tongued  Shakspere,'  Francis 
Meeres,  a  contemporary,  writes.  His  influence  was  even  ex- 
tended during  the  next  century,  and  Milton  thus  writes  of  him 
in  a  Latin  elegy  (translated  by  Cowper)  : 

Rome's  hapless  bard  .  .  . 
He  then  had  equall'd  even  Homer's  lays 
And  Vergil !   thou  hadst  won  but  second  praise. 

Assuredly  Milton  recognized  a  great  poet  in  Ovid. 

Wordsworth's  division  of  poetic  qualities  into  '  the  vision  and 
the  faculty  divine '  and  '  the  accomplishment  of  verse '  will  serve 
us  in  an  attempt  to  estimate  Ovid's  excellences  and  defects. 
Ovid  had  not  the  higher  '  vision '  with  which  Milton  himself 
was  inspired  '  to  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  men ',  or  Vergil  to 
celebrate  the  majestic  destinies  of  Rome.  What  he  did  see 
was  beauty — all  that  is  beautiful  and  graceful  in  nature  and  in 
human  life  and  action.  Everything  that  comes  within  his 
range  is  invested  by  his  imagination  with  beauty  of  form  and 
colour  or  motion.     Scholars  have  collected  the  instances  of 
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adjectives  denoting  colour  which  occur  in  the  various  Roman 
poets,  and  it  has  been  claimed  for  Ovid  that  he  is  the  most 
colour-sensitive  of  them  all — his  skies  the  most  vivid  and  his 
landscapes  the  most  rich  in  tones.  In  describing  action,  i.  e.  in 
narrative,  he  has  no  superior.  By  his  mastery  of  language  and 
of  his  poetical  medium  he  brings  the  innumerable  creatures  of 
his  fancy  before  our  eyes  in  lifelike  reality,  and  his  story  unfolds 
itself  with  unflagging  animation,  rapidity  and  vigour. 

Too  rarely  he  gives  us  glimpses  of  the  beauty  of  moral 
worth,  though  he  could  recognize  and  appreciate  it.  Video 
meliora  proboqiie^  Deteriora  seqnor  (I  see  and  approve  the 
better  course,  I  follow  the  worse) — put  by  him  into  Medea's 
mouth — might  have  been  spoken  in  his  own  character.  No 
one  writing  with  the  most  moral  aim  could  have  made  virtue 
more  attractive  than  Ovid  has  done  in  his  picture  of  Lucretia. 
We  must  not  omit  mention  of  him  as  the  poet  also  of  loyal 
and  disinterested  friendship. 

His  sympathies  were  of  the  widest.  He  shows  as  loving 
a  care  in  his  pictures  of  humble  folk  and  humble  life  as  in 
those  of  scenes  of  magnificence  which  gave  more  scope  to  his 
powers  of  description.  Animals  he  certainly  loved,  and  not  in 
a  mere  humanitarian  way,  but  with  a  poet's  or  child's  feeling  of 
their  personality,     ^^^hether  he  could  say,  like  Wordsworth  : 

And  'tis  my  faith  that  every  flower 
Enjoys  the  air  it  breathes, 

perhaps  we  may  doubt,  though  Countess  Cesaresco  in  a  charm- 
ing essay  on  '  Ovid  and  the  Natural  World '  comes  near  to 
believing  so. 

We  may,  then,  think  of  Ovid  as  : 

The  poet,  who  with  spirit-kiss 
Familiar,  had  long  claimed  for  his 
Whatever  earthly  beauty  is — 
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even  if  we  cannot  go  on  to  say  (as  Mrs.  Browning  of  her 

poet) : 

Who  also  in  his  spirit  bore 

A  beauty  passing  the  earth's  store. 

Wordsw^orth's  other  poetic  gift,  '  the  accomphshment  of  verse,' 
Ovid  possessed  in  a  supreme  degree.  In  him  elegiac  verse 
received  its  final  form,  the  highest  polish  of  which  it  was 
capable,  and  probably  it  is  of  this  he  is  thinking  w^hen  he 
claims  that  Elegy  owes  him  a  debt  as  great  as  the  ^  Noble  Epic  ' 
owes  to  Vergil. 

The  metre  in  itself — each  couplet  is  self-contained — is  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  extreme  rapidity  and  vivacity  of  narration, 
and  to  concise  and  pointed  expression,  like  the  rhymed  '  heroic 
couplets '  of  Pope.  Ovid  by  the  laws  he  imposed  upon  him- 
self in  his  use  of  it,  such  as  avoidance  of  elision  and  of  poly- 
syllabic endings,  gave  it  a  smoothness  in  which  there  is  no 
trace  of  effort.     His  art  is  quite  concealed. 

The  epigram  (translated  from  the  German  of  Schiller) 

In  the  Hexameter  rises  the  fountain's  silvery  column, 
In  the  Pentameter  aye  falling  in  melody  back 

well  suggests  the  graces  of  Ovid's  elegiac  couplet  ;  its  sparkle, 
its  music  and  its  easy  flow.  But  it  suggests  also  its  limitations : 
its  vigour  is  too  often  exhausted  in  the  upward  movement  of 
the  hexameter.  The  pentameter  is  merely  the  hexameter 
'falling  in  melody  back';  that  is,  it  contains  no  fresh ' thought 
of  its  own,  but  merely  repeats  or  amplifies,  or  is  antithetical  to, 
the  preceding  verse. 

Life  under  the  Empire  tended  to  become  artificial.  Re- 
lieved of  anxieties  and  responsibilities,  men  found  little  outlet 
for  their  energies  except  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasures  and  amuse- 
ments. The  want  of  serious  purpose  and  deep  feeling  which 
naturally  resulted  is  reflected  in  Ovid.  With  him  love  is 
merely  a  pastime  whose  chief  attraction  lies  in  intrigue,  religion 
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an  interesting   relic  of  antiquity,  and  politics  a  comfortable 
sense  of  the  security  guaranteed  by  Augustus. 

Ovid's  faults  of  style  are  all  the  unpruned  growth  of  his 
poetical  qualities.  They  are  due  to  his  training  in  the  schools 
of  rhetoric,  where  language  was  strained  in  the  effort  to  give  an 
appearance  of  novelty  to  well-worn  themes.  Hence  Ovid  is 
fond  of  showing  his  cleverness  by  repeating  the  same  thought 
over  and  over  again,  giving  it  each  time  a  new  and  ingenious 
turn.  His  fancies  often  degenerate  into  mere  conceits. 
Naturalness  of  expression  is  often  sacrificed  to  the  wish  to 
make  a  neat  point.  But  with  all  the  rhetorician  in  him  Ovid 
never  ceases  to  be  poetical. 


HI.     THE  FASTI 

(a)  The  Name  of  'Fasti' 

Whether  fastus  is  derived  from  fas^  and  means  '  allowed  by 
divine  law ',  or  from  fari^  the  utterance  by  the  praetor  of  his  legal 
decisions,  the  dies  fasti  were  days  on  which  business  could  be 
transacted  in  the  law  courts  without  impiety.  The  list  of  such  days 
was  for  centuries  the  exclusive  property  of  the  priests,  and  their 
jealously  guarded  knowledge  was  naturally  a  source  from  which 
they  derived  much  importance  and  profit.  At  last,  in  304  B.  C, 
a  scribe — Cn.  Flavius — gained  access  to  their  books,  and  published 
in  the  Forum  a  table  of  court-days  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  at 
large.  From  now  onwards  such  tables,  known  as  Fasti,  became 
common  and  were  gradually  enlarged  until  they  contained  all  the 
information — astronomical  and  historical — that  we  are  accustomed 
to  look  for  in  our  almanacs. 

Fragments  of  several  of  these  Fasti,  engraved  in  stone,  have 
been  discovered.  One  or  two  have  been  preserved  entire.  One  of 
the  most  interesting  is  a  *  Rustic  Calendar ',  now  in  the  Naples 
Museum.  It  gives  the  number  of  days  in  the  month,  the  date  of 
the  nones,  the  length  of  the  day  and  night,  the  zodiacal  position 
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of  the  sun,  the  tutelary  god  of  the  month,  the  chief  agricultural 
processes,  and  the  chief  festivals. 

As  the  name  implies,  the  Fasti  had  originally  a  sacred  character, 
but  the  name  came  to  be  used  of  chronicles  in  general,  such  as  lists 
of  magistrates,  in  virtue  of  a  similarity  in  arrangement  to  the  sacred 
Fasti. 

[b)   Ovid's  Fasti 

The  murder  of  Julius  Caesar  in  44  B.  c.  had  been  followed  by 
a  period  of  anarchy,  from  which  at  length  Octavian  emerged  vic- 
torious. His  rise  to  power  had  necessarily,  in  the  state  of  the  times, 
been  marked  by  many  cruel  and  illegal  actions.  Now  that  peace 
was  restored  and  the  empire  reunited  in  his  hands  he  wished  to 
break  with  his  past  and  settle  his  authority  on  a  safer  and  more 
regular  basis.  In  27  B.  C,  therefore,  he  formally  'handed  over  the 
commonwealth  into  the  keeping  of  the  senate  and  people '.  Of 
course  it  was  inconceivable  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  withdraw 
his  hand  from  the  helm  of  the  state.  What  he  himself  wanted,  and 
what  he  obtained,  was  the  conferment  of  powers  making  him  in 
effect  an  absolute  monarch  while  preserving  the  appearance  of 
republican  forms.  At  the  same  time  a  new  name  was  sought  for 
him  by  the  senate  to  mark  his  new  position.  Romulus  was  sug- 
gested, but  finally  Augustus  was  adopted.  Either  corresponded 
well  to  the  aims  he  had  in  view.  Romulus  would  have  marked  him 
as  the  second  founder  of  the  city  ;  Augustus  marked  him  as  divine, 
and  seemed  to  consecrate  him  to  the  service  of  the  gods  of  Rome. 

There  had  been  great  decay  of  the  national  character  during  the 
preceding  two  centuries.  Augustus  saw  that  regeneration  could 
only  come  by  bringing  back  the  Romans  to  the  worship  and  the 
morality  of  the  '  brave  days  of  old  ',  by  restoring  the  pax  deortt7n, 
the  'right  relation  between  man  and  the  gods',  on  which  the 
whole  prosperity  of  the  state  depended.  The  means  he  adopted 
were  the  restoration  of  long-neglected  temples  and  ritual  and 
legislation  to  strengthen  the  sanctity  of  the  marriage  tie. 

His  greatest  helpers  in  this  work  were  the  poets,  who  could  reach 
the  heart  of  the  people.  Vergil  and  Horace  both  celebrate  with 
enthusiasm  their  sense  of  his  mission.  Ovid,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  in  his  earlier  poems  employed  his  genius  in  a  way  calculated 
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actually  to  nullify  the  Emperor's  scheme  for  reformation.  Probably 
some  hint  of  Augustus'  displeasure  reached  him,  and  the  Fasti 
seems  to  be  an  attempt  to  win  back  lost  ground  by  means  of  a  poem 
which  gave  him  scope  for  celebrating  the  ancient  glories  of  Rome 
and  the  Emperor's  work  in  reviving  them. 

The  Fasti  was  never  completed ;  it  stops  at  the  end  of  the  sixth 
month,  though  from  a  passage  of  the  Tristia  we  may  infer  that  Ovid 
had  at  least  made  a  rough  draft  of  the  remaining  six  books.  It  must 
have  been  begun  at  some  time  later  than  8  B.  C.  In  that  year  Augustus 
rectified amistake  which  had  arisen  intheworkingoftheJulianCalen- 
dar  (see  p.  xxx),  and  Ovid  alludes  to  this.  The  poem  was  originally 
dedicated  to  Augustus,  but  the  sentence  of  exile  interrupted  the 
work,  and  at  Tomis  Ovid  had  little  heart  to  resume  it.  Only  here 
and  there  a  verse  occurs  which  must  have  been  inserted  during  this 
time.  In  A.D.  14  Augustus  died,  and  Ovid  resolved  on  a  revision  of 
the  whole  work,  which  now  was  to  be  dedicated  to  Germanicus, 
well  known  as  a  lover  of  poetry,  who  might  thus  be  won  to  take  an 
active  interest  in  the  recall  of  the  hapless  poet.  Only  the  first  book, 
however,  was  thus  revised.  From  the  mention  in  it  of  the  peace 
which  the  Roman  world  enjoyed  after  the  return  of  Germanicus 
in  A.D.  16,  it  cannot  have  been  completed  before  a.  d.  17,  and  in 
this  or  the  succeeding  year  Ovid  died. 

The  *  Fasti '  was  a  splendid  subject  for  a  Roman  poet. 

No  nation  has  such  glorious  traditions  as  Rome  of  the  courage 
and  devotion  of  her  citizens,  of  pietas  towards  country  and  gods. 
These  might  have  been  woven  into  the  fabric  of  the  poem  against 
a  background  of  fervent  religious  exaltation  at  the  thought  of 
Rome's  divine  mission.  But  Ovid  was  not  the  man,  nor  his  metre 
the  medium  for  such  a  poem.  For  him  there  was  no  more  serious 
purpose  in  the  life  of  a  nation  than  in  that  of  an  individual.  It  was 
the  largeness,  rather  than  the  greatness,  of  Rome  which  he  celebrates. 
He  appreciates  and  praises,  but  without  feeling  deeply,  the  work  of 
Augustus,  whose  great  merit  in  Ovid's  eyes  was  that  he  had  made 
life  at  Rome  so  pleasant,  so  brilliant,  and  so  secure.  Now  and  then 
he  is  inspired  by  his  subject,  especially  when  he  is  writing  of  the 
simple  piety  of  country-folk  of  his  own  or  of  primitive  times,  but  we 
are  well  aware  that  he  does  not  share  their  piety,  and  he  can  never 
keep  up  the  lofty  strain  for  long.     The  gods  suffer  worst  at  his 
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hands.  They  are  no  more  gods  than  the  fairies  at  the  pantomime 
are  real  fairies. 

His  metre,  perfect  in  its  kind,  is  also  quite  unsuited  to  the  dignity 
of  his  subject,  though  it  is  excellently  suited  to  Ovid's  conception 
of  his  subject.  A  French  critic  has  compared  the  Fasti  to  an 
oratorio  written  to  a  gavotte  movement. 

Ovid,  then,  has  failed  to  give  us  a  great  national  poem.  What 
he  has  given  us,  however,  is  in  its  way  wholly  delightful. 

Regarded  simply  as  poetry,  the  Fasti  is  graceful  and  charming 
throughout ;  it  shows  a  keen  sense  of  natural  beauty,  and  the  stories 
taken  from  Roman  history  or  legend  could  not  have  been  told  with 
greater  spirit.  But  the  chief  value  of  the  Fasti  consists  in  the  light 
it  throws  upon  Roman  religious  feeling  and  ritual  and  in  the  vivid 
pictures  which  bring  before  our  eyes,  with  all  the  distinctness  of 
reality,  the  various  scenes  of  Roman  life  in  the  time  of  Augustus. 

{c)  The  Roman  Calendar 

We  are  apt  to  take  the  Almanac  for  granted  and  not  to  give 
a  thought  to  the  scientific  observation  and  calculation  which  have 
gone  to  the  making  of  it.  As  we  learn  from  Ovid,  the  Romans 
passed  through  many  centuries  of  confusion  before  Julius  Caesar 
gave  them  the  Calendar,  which  is  virtually  the  one  we  still  use. 

The  divisions  of  time  are  naturally  marked  out  by  the  regular 
movements  of  the  earth  and  moon  as  parts  of  the  solar  system. 
Thus  we  have  days,  months,  and  years.  Months  are  too  short  to 
form  a  satisfactory  basis  of  reckoning,  and  years  are  too  long  with- 
out a  sub-division,  which  would  naturally  be  given  by  the  months. 
But  neither  does  month  (29I  days)  nor  year  (365^  days)  consist  of 
a  whole  number  of  days,  nor  a  year  of  a  whole  number  of  months. 
The  combination  of  these  natural  time-divisions  is  therefore,  if  not 
impossible,  at  least  very  difficult ;  while  reckoning  by  months  alone 
brings  the  year  out  of  agreement  with  the  sun,  reckoning  by  the 
sun  alone  brings  the  months  out  of  agreement  with  the  phases  of 
the  moon. 

I.  The  earliest  attempt  at  a  Roman  Calendar  is  that  which  Ovid 
and  others  attribute  to  Romulus.  This  had  ten  months  only, 
January  and  February  not  being  as  yet  included.     Of  the  other 
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momhs  March,  May,  Ouintilis  (later  July),  and  October  had  31 
days  each,  and  April,  June,  Sextilis  (later  August),  September, 
November,  and  December,  30  days  each,  making  a  total  of  304 
days.  Of  course  this  year  corresponds  neither  with  sun  nor  moon. 
Such  a  Calendar  would  be  useless  for  an  agricultural  people  whose 
operations  must  be  guided  by  the  position  of  the  sun,  and  the 
Romans  could  not  have  used  it  in  this  form.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  year  was  really  solar,  but  that  the  idle  time  between 
December  and  the  recommencement  of  farm  work  in  March  was 
unmarked  by  any  name.    However,  the  whole  subject  is  uncertain. 

2.  The  division  of  the  year  into  twelve  months  is  attributed  by  Ovid 
(i.44)  to  Numa,  who  inserted  January  and  February  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  (or  as  Ovid  elsewhere  (ii.  48-9)  says,  January  at  the  begin- 
ning and  February  at  the  end).  This  reformed  Calendar,  which  seems 
to  have  been  intended  as  an  attempt  to  combine  the  lunar  and  the 
solar  year,  was  more  likely  the  work  of  the  decemvirs  in  450  B.  c. 
In  it  the  same  four  months  had  31  days  as  before,  February  had  28, 
and  the  rest  of  the  months  29,  making  355  for  the  whole  year. 
Years  were  arranged  in  cycles  of  four,  in  the  second  of  which  23 
days  were  intercalated  after  February  23rd,  and  in  the  fourth, 
22  days.  Thus  the  total  number  of  days  in  the  four  years  was 
1,465,  giving  an  average  of  366|-  days— i.e.  one  day  too  many  in 
each  year.  The  right  of  arranging  the  intercalations  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  pontijices,  but  they  used  their  power  in  a  way  that 
brought  in  still  greater  confusion,  lengthening  or  shortening  the 
year  to  the  advantage  of  their  political  friends  or  the  disadvantage 
of  their  opponents. 

Gradually  the  Calendar  lost  touch  with  the  seasons.  The  harvest 
festivals,  says  Suetonius,  did  not  coincide  with  the  summer,  nor  the 
vintage  festivals  with  the  autumn.  Caesar,  writing  of  a  date  later 
than  January  4,  says  that  'winter  was  approaching'  ! 

3.  The  last  and  final  reform  of  the  Roman  Calendar  is  due  to 
Julius  Caesar.  The  Kalends  of  January  in  47  B.  C.  fell  on  what 
would  be  October  13th  of  the  reformed  reckoning.  In  order  to 
make  the  following  Kalends  of  January  coincide  with  January  ist  of 
the  reformed  reckoning,  the  whole  intervening  time— 445  days- 
was  counted  as  one  year,  and  a  fair  start  made  again  on  January  i, 
45  B.  c.   That  the  year  did  not  begin  with  the  shortest  day  (Dec.  21st) 
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was  probably  owing  to  the  superstitious  wish  to  make  the  first 
day  of  the  new  Calendar  fall  on  the  day  of  the  new  moon.  The 
year  was  now  entirely  solar.  It  was  reckoned  to  contain  365J  days, 
and  to  account  for  the  odd  quarters  one  whole  day  was  to  be  inter- 
calated every  fourth  year  after  February  24th  {a.  d.  sextum  Kalendas 
Martias)  and  dated  a.  d.  bis  sextiiin  Kalendas  Martias. 

That  Augustus  had  to  interfere  in  8  B.  C.  was  not  owing  to  any 
flaw  in  Caesar's  calculations,  but  was  a  very  interesting  result  of 
the  Roman  method  of  inclusive  reckoning.  Apparently  in  Caesar's 
directions  for  the  intercalations  he  had  used  the  words  quarto 
quoque  anno  in  the  meaning  of  '  every  fourth  year '.  The  pontifices, 
however,  had  naturally  taken  them  to  mean  '  every  third  year ',  and 
by  8  B.  C.  there  had  been  three  leap  years  too  many.  The  mistake 
was  easily  rectified  by  the  order  of  Augustus  that  for  the  next  twelve 
years  there  should  be  no  leap  year. 

4.  A  very  slight  error  still  remained,  and  its  removal  belongs  not 
to  Roman,  but  to  modern  history.  The  length  of  the  year  is  1 1 
minutes,  12  seconds  short  of  365I  days,  a  difference  which  in  the 
course  of  centuries  would  be  appreciable.  By  A.  D.  1582  the  year 
was  ten  days  behind.  Pope  Gregory  XIII  struck  ten  days  out  of  the 
Calendar.  Roman  Catholic  countries  adopted  the  change  at  once ; 
Protestant  countries  later — England,  for  instance,  not  till  1752, 
when  the  error  had  amounted  to  eleven  days,  while  Russia  and 
other  countries  belonging  to  the  Greek  Church  still  retain  the 
Julian  Calendar  with  an  error  now  of  twelve  days.  To  guard  against 
the  recurrence  of  the  error,  it  was  arranged  that  three  leap  years 
should  be  omitted  in  400  years,  viz.  in  the  last  year  of  each 
century  that  was  not  divisable  by  400.  Thus  1600  and  2000  would 
be  leap  years,  but  not  1700,  1800,  or  1900.  By  this  arrangement 
such  accuracy  is  gained  that  the  average  Gregorian  year  is  only  24 
seconds  longer  than  the  mean  solar  year,  and  the  two  can  be 
brought  into  exact  correspondence  again  by  making  the  year  3600 
and  multiples  of  this  number  leap  years.  , 

{d)  The  Roman  Method  of  Dating 

The  Roman  year  was  calculated  from  the  founding  of  the  city 
{ab  urbe  conditd)  in  753  B.  C.  So  in  order  to  find  the  Roman  date 
for  a  given  date  B.C.  we  must  subtract  the  latter  from  754,  as  the 
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Romans  used  '  inclusive  reckoning ',  i.  e.  counted  in  the  point  of 
departure.  A  stay  from  Saturday  to  Monday  would  be  said  in  the 
Roman  style  to  last  three  days.  The  reckoning  from  the  year  of 
our  Lord  was  not  adopted  till  the  sixth  century  A.  D. 

If  this  custom  of  inclusive  reckoning  be  borne  in  mind  there  will 
be  no  difficulty  in  understanding  the  Roman  days  of  the  month, 
though  in  dates  prior  to  Caesar's  reforms  of  45  B.  C.  we  must 
remember  that  some  of  the  months  had  fewer  days  than  they  had 
after  his  reforms  which  gave  them  their  present  length. 

In  each  month  three  days  — ist,  5th,  and  13th  (Calends,  Kalendae ; 
Nones,  Nonae  ;  and  Ides,  Idjis)—were  taken  as  starting-points,  and 
other  days  reckoned  as  so  many  before  these  leading  days.  These 
three  days  were  dated  in  the  ablative  (of '  time  when '),  the  month 
being  designated  by  an  adjective  in  agreement,  e.g.  Kaletidis 
lanuarits,  Nonis  Febrtcarus,  Idibus  Martiis^  &c. 

Note  that  in  the  months  which  previously  had  thirty-one  days 
the  Nones  and  Ides  fell  two  days  later  : 

March,  May,  July,  October,  these  are  they 
Make  Nones  the  seventh.  Ides  the  fifteenth  day. 

The  day  immediately  before  one  of  these  leading  days  was  dated 
as  e.g.  pridie  Kalendas  laniiarias^  &c. ;  the  day  before  this  as  e.  g. 
ante  diem  terthim  Kalendas  lamcarias,  or  shortly  in  Kal{endas) 
Ian[uarias),  an  ungrammatical  construction  for  die  tertio  ante 
Kalendas  lajiiiarias. 

It  follows  that  the  practical  rule  for  giving  the  Roman  date  is  to 
take  the  next  following  leading  date  of  the  Roman  month,  add  one 
to  suit  the  Roman  inclusive  reckoning,  and  then  subtract  the  day 
of  the  month  as  numbered  in  our  own  reckoning — e.g.  March  13th 
would  be  Hi  Idus  Martias ;  January  2nd,  iv  Nonas  Ia?marias.  In 
reckoning  the  dates  after  the  Ides,  we  must  add  two  to  the  number 
of  days  in  the  month,  one  for  the  inclusive  reckoning,  and  one 
because  we  are  counting  in  the  first  day  of  the  next  month — e.  g. 
January  26th  would  be  vii  Kalendas  Febriiarias. 

The  names  Kalends,  Nones,  and  Ides,  come  from  a  time  when 
the  months  were  lunar.  The  Kalends  were  the  day  on  which  the 
new  moon  was  first  visible.  On  this  day  the  king  in  the  earhest 
times,  and  later  the  priests,  proclaimed  {calare)  to  the  assembled 
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people  whether  the  Nones  were  to  fall  on  the  fifth  or  the  seventh 
day  from  then  ;  the  Nones  (from  nonus)  marked  what  we  should 
call  the  eighth,  but  the  Romans  the  nhith,  day  before  the  Ides  ; 
the  Ides  (perhaps  connected  with  the  Greek  aWo),  '  to  kindle ')  was 
the  day  of  the  full  moon. 

The  phases  of  the  moon  gave  rise  also  to  the  division  into  weeks 
of  eight  days,  though,  of  course,  the  division  was  a  rough  one,  and 
we  do  not  know  how  this  arrangement  was  reconciled  with  the 
lunar  month  of  29^  days.  The  last  day  of  the  week,  nundhtae 
(from  novem  and  dies)^  was  observed  as  a  market-day. 

{e)  Classification  of  Days 

In  the  Roman  Calendar  all  the  days  have  distinguishing  marks 
showing  their  religious  significance. 

F  {fastus)  denotes  that  legal  business  might  be  transacted  on 
the  day  so  marked. 

C  {coviitialis)  denotes  that  meetings  of  the  people  and  the  senate 
might  be  held.  If  the  state  did  not  need  the  day  for  this  purpose, 
then  legal  business  might  be  transacted.  The  mmdinae^  on  which 
country  people  flocked  to  the  city,  were  dies  comitiales. 

The  total  number  of  days  marked  F.and  C  in  the  Julian  Calendar 
was  239  out  of  365. 

N  {nefastus)  denotes  that  the  day  could  not  be  used  either  for 
legal  business  or  political  meetings.  Such  were  both  the  days  of 
religious  festivals  {dies  festi)  and  unlucky  days  {dies  religiosi  or 
atri),  on  which  national  disasters  had  occurred. 

N'  is  an  unexplained  sign,  though  7iefastus  parte  has  been  sug- 
gested. Mr.  Warde  Fowler  says  :  '  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the 
object  of  the  mark  was  not  only  to  distinguish  the  religious  char- 
acter of  the  days  from  those  marked  N,  but  to  show  that  civil 
business  might  be  transacted  on  them  after  the  sacrificial  rites  were 
over,  owing  to  the  rapid  increase  of  legal  business '  ( The  Rotnan 
Festivals^  p.  10,  note). 

EN  {endoterczsus,  an  old  form  of  intercisus,  '  cut  into  parts ') 
denotes  a  day  which  was  nefastus  in  the  morning  and  the  evening, 
but  fastus  in  the  middle,  between  the  slaughter  of  the  victim  and 
the  offering  of  its  flesh  to  the  god. 
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(/)  The  Roman  Names  of  the  Months 

The  names  of  the  months  reflect  the  practical  and  imaginative 
character  of  the  early  Romans.  The  last  six  months  of  the  old 
Roman  year  were  simply  numbered  quinctilis  (July),  sexHlis, 
September^  October^  november,  dece7nber.  Later,  in  44  B.  c,  quin- 
ctilis was  renamed  after  Julius  Caesar,  who  had  been  born  in  July  ; 
and  in  8  B.  c.  sextilis  after  Augustus,  who  considered  it  to  be  his 
'  lucky  '  month. 

The  names  of  some  of  the  first  six  months  offer  great  difficulties. 
January  is  probably  taken  from  the  name  of  Janus,  the  god  of 
'openings',  with  special  reference,  perhaps,  to  'the  renewal'  of 
agricultural  operations  which  followed  mid-winter.  February  is 
iromfebnca,  the  purificatory  offerings  made  in  this  month.  March 
bears  the  name  of  the  god  Mars,  who  was  '  originally  not  a  god  of 
war,  but  of  vegetation '.  But  April,  May,  and  June  are  less  easy  to 
explain.  It  seems  best,  even  in  the  case  of  June,  to  reject  the 
claims  of  the  goddesses  whom  Ovid  favours,  and  to  refer  the  names 
of  the  three  months  to  the  primitive  Latin  farmer's  outlook  upon 
the  year.  They  will  then  severally  be  the  months  of  the  '  expand- 
ing '  of  crops  (cf.  aperire),  of '  growing  *  (cf.  niaior).,  and  of  '  thriving ' 
(cf.  iuvare). 

{g)  Ovid's  Astronomy 

The  periodical  appearance  and  disappearance  of  certain  fixed 
stars  were  early  noticed  in  connexion  with  important  seasonal 
changes.  Especially  when  the  Calendar  itself  was  out  of  harmony 
with  the  solar  year  would  the  risings  and  settings  of  the  constella- 
tions be  a  useful  guide  to  the  farmer.  Hence,  rustic  calendars 
compiled  with  reference  to  these  were  in  common  use.  Ovid — 
apparently  following  Caesar's  own  example — has  combined  the 
rustic  calendar  with  the  Fasti  of  the  city. 

Most  of  Ovid's  astronomical  notices  are  omitted  in  this  book  ; 
only  those,  as  a  rule,  being  inserted  which  furnish  occasions  for  an 
interesting  legend  in  explanation  of  the  name  of  the  constellation. 

A  very  brief  note  as  to  what  is  meant  by  '  rising  '  and  *  setting  ' 
will  suffice  here.  These  terms  are  strictly  applied  to  the  simultaneous 
rising  or  setting  of  a  star  with  the  rising  or  setting  sun.    This  gives 
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us  the  '  true  '  morning  or  evening  rising  or  setting,  which  of  course 
can  only  be  ascertained  by  calculation,  as  the  star  cannot  actually 
be  seen  when  the  sun  is  above  the  horizon.  Hence  the  terms  are 
also  applied  to  the  visible  rising  or  setting  of  a  star  just  before  the 
rising  or  just  after  the  setting  of  the  sun.  These  are  the  '  apparent ' 
morning  or  evening  rising  or  setting.  Ovid  was  no  astronomer, 
and  never  indicates  whether  he  means  the  '  true '  or  the  '  apparent ' 
rising  or  setting.  Sometimes  he  confuses  the  morning  and  the 
evening  rising  or  setting.  Sometimes,  again,  his  dates  are  wrong, 
when  the  authorities  from  whom  he  drew  his  information  had  made 
their  calculations  for  a  different  latitude  from  that  of  Rome. 

For  a  detailed  account  of  Ovid's  astronomical  blunders  reference 
may  be  made  to  the  article  'Astronomia'  in  the  Dictionary  of 
Antiquities. 


FASTI 

BOOK   I 
(January) 

The  story  of  the  Latin  year  offered  for  the  gracious  acceptance  of 
Gennaniciis,  himself  a  poet. 

Tempora  cum  causis  Latium  digesta  per  annum 

lapsaque  sub  terras  ortaque  signa  canam. 
excipe  pacato,  Caesar  Germanice,  vultu 

hoc  opus  et  timidae  dirige  navis  iter : 
officioque,  levem  non  aversatus  honorem,  5 

huic  tibi  devoto  numine  dexter  ades. 
sacra  recognosces  annalibus  eruta  priscis 

et  quo  sit  merito  quaeque  notata  dies, 
invenies  illic  et  festa  domestica  vobis  : 

saepe  tibi  pater  est,  saepe  legendus  avus.  lo 

quaeque  ferunt  illi  pictos  signantia  fastos, 

tu  quoque  cum  Druso  praemia  fratre  feres. 
Caesaris  arma  canant  alii :    nos  Caesaris  aras 

et  quoscumque  sacris  addidit  ille  dies, 
adnue  conanti  per  laudes  ire  tuorum  15 

deque  meo  pavidos  excute  corde  metus. 
da  mihi  te  placidum,  dederis  in  carmina  vires ; 

ingenium  vultu  statque  caditque  tuo. 
pagina  iudicium  docti  subitura  movetur 

principis,  ut  Clario  missa  legenda  deo.  20 

quae  sit  enim   culti  facundia  sensimus  oris, 

civica  pro  trepidis  cum  tulit  arma  reis. 
scimus  et,  ad  nostras  cum  se  tulit  inpetus  artes, 

ingenii  currant  flumina  quanta  tui. 
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si  licet  et  fas  est,  vates  rege  vatis  habenas^  35 

auspicio  felix  totus  ut  annus  eat. 

The  months  J  their  7ta7?ies  a?id  mimber. 
Tempora  digereret  cum  conditor  urbis,  in  anno 

constituit  menses  quinque  bis  esse  suo. 
scilicet  arma  magis  quam  sidera,  Romule,  noras, 

curaque  finitimos  vincere  maior  erat.  30 

Martis  erat  primus  mensis,  Venerisque  secundus  :  39 

haec  generis  princeps,  ipsius  ille  pater : 
tertius  a  senibus,  iuvenum  de  nomine  quartus, 

quae  sequitur,  numero  turba  notata  fuit. 
at  Numa  nee  lanum  nee  avitas  praeterit  umbras, 

mensibus  antiquis  praeposuitque  duos. 

The  days  J  their  religions  importance. 
Ne  tamen  ignores  variorum  iura  dierum,  45 

non  habet  officii  Lucifer  omnis  idem, 
ille  nefastus  erit,  per  quem  tria  verba  silentur  : 

fastus  erit,  per  quem  lege  licebit  agi. 
nee  toto  perstare  die  sua  iura  putaris : 

qui  iam  fastus  erit,  mane  nefastus  erat.  50 

nam  simul  exta  deo  data  sunt,  licet  omnia  fari, 

verbaque  honoratus  libera  praetor  habet. 
est  quoque,  quo  populum  ius  est  includere  saeptis  : 

est  quoque,  qui  nono  semper  ab  orbe  redit. 
vindicat  Ausonias  lunonis  cura  Kalendas,  55 

Idibus  alba  lovi  grandior  agna  cadit. 
Nonarum  tutela  deo  caret,     omnibus  istis 

(ne  fallare  cave)  proximus  ater  erit. 
omen  ab  eventu  est.     illis  nam  Roma  diebus 

damna  sub  averso  tristia  Marte  tulit.  60 

haec  mihi  dicta  semel  totis  haerentia  fastis, 

ne  seriem  rerum  scindere  cogar,  erunt. 
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Ja?i.  \st.  /amis  himself  appears  with  New  Year's  wishes  for 
Geriiianicus.  The  auspicious  opening  of  the  year  amia 
general  goodwill  and  happiness. 

Ecce  tibi  faustum,  Germanice,  nuntiat  annum 

inque  meo  primus  carmine  lanus  adest. 
lane  biceps,  anni  tacite  labentis  origo,  65 

solus  de  superis  qui  tua  terga  vides, 
dexter  ades  ducibus,  quorum  secura  labore 

otia  terra  ferax,  otia  pontus  habet : 
dexter  ades  patribusque  tuis  populoque  Quirini 

et  resera  nutu  Candida  templa  tuo.  70 

prospera  lux  oritur.     Unguis  animisque  favete ! 

nunc  dicenda  bona  sunt  bona  verba  die. 
lite  vacent  aures^  insanaque  protinus  absint 

iurgia.     differ  opus,  livida  turba,  tuum. 
cernis  odoratis  ut  luceat  ignibus  aether,  75 

et  sonet  accensis  spica  Cilissa  focis? 
flamma  nitore  suo  templorum  verberat  aurum 

et  tremulum  summa  spargit  in  aede  iubar. 
vestibus  intactis  Tarpeias  itur  in  arces, 

et  populus  festo  concolor  ipse  suo  est.  80 

iamque  novi  praeeunt  fasces,  nova  purpura  fulget, 

et  nova  conspicuum  pondera  sentit  ebur. 
colla  rudes  operum  praebent  ferienda  iuvenci, 

quos  aluit  campis  herba  Falisca  suis. 
luppiter  arce  sua  totum  cum  spectet  in  orbem,  85 

nil  nisi  Romanum,  quod  tueatur,  habet. 
salve,  laeta  dies,  meliorque  revertere  semper, 

a  populo  rerum  digna  potente  coli. 
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Janus  explaifis  (l)  his  office  as  opefier  of  all  that  is  \  (2)  his 
double  head,  symbolic  of  the  doo?^  that  looks  outzvards  and 
i?i'wards  at  the  same  time. 

Quern  tamen  esse  deum  te  dicam,  lane  biformis? 

nam  tibi  par  nullum  Graecia  numen  habet.  90 

ede  simul  causam,  cur  de  caelestibus  unus 

sitque  quod  a  tergo,  sitque  quod  ante^  vides? 
haec  ego  cum  sumptis  agitarem  mente  tabellis, 

lucidior  visa  est,  quam  fuit  ante,  domus. 
tunc  sacer  ancipiti  mirandus  imagine  lanus  95 

bina  repens  oculis  obtulit  ora  meis. 
obstipui  sensique  metu  riguisse  capillos, 

et  gelidum  subito  frigore  pectus  erat. 
ille  tenens  baculum  dextra  clavemque  sinistra 

edidit  hos  nobis  ore  priore  sonos  :  100 

'disce  metu  posito,  vates  operose  dierum, 

quod  petis,  et  voces  percipe  mente  meas. 
quicquid  ubique  vides,  caelum,  mare,  nubila,  terras,      117 

omnia  sunt  nostra  clausa  patentque  manu. 
me  penes  est  unum  vasti  custodia  mundi, 

et  ius  vertendi  cardinis  omne  meum  est.  120 

cum  libuit  Pacem  placidis  emittere  tectis, 

libera  perpetuas  ambulat  ilia  vias. 
sanguine  letifero  totus  miscebitur  orbis, 

ni  teneant  rigidae  condita  bella  serae. 
vis  mea  narrata  est.     causam  nunc  disce  figurae  :  133 

iam  tamen  banc  aliqua  tu  quoque  parte  vides. 
omnis  habet  geminas,  bine  atque  hinc,  ianua  frontes,   135 

e  quibus  haec  populum  spectat,  at  ilia  larem. 
utque  sedens  primi  vester  prope  limina  tecti 

ianitor  egressus  introitusque  videt, 
sic  ego  perspicio  caelestis  ianitor  aulae 

Eoas  partes  Hesperiasque  simul.'  140 
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Why  the  New   Year  begi7is  i?i   Winter  a?td  not  iti  Spring,  the 
season  of  young  g7'oiuth. 

Dixerat :    et  vultu^  si  plura  requirere  vellem,  145 

difficilem  mihi  se  non  fore  pactus  erat. 
sumpsi  animum  gratesque  deo  non  territus  egi 

verbaque  sum  spectans  pauca  locutus  humum : 
'die,  age,  frigoribus  quare  novus  incipit  annus, 

qui  melius  per  ver  incipiendus  erat?  150 

omnia  tunc  florent,  tunc  est  nova  temporis  aetas, 

et  nova  de  gravido  palmite  gemma  tumet : 
et  modo  formatis  operitur  frondibus  arbor, 

prodit  et  in  summum  seminis  herba  solum  : 
et  tepidum  volucres  concentibus  aera  mulcent,  155 

ludit  et  in  pratis  luxuriatque  pecus. 
tum  blandi  soles,  ignotaque  prodit  hirundo 

et  luteum  celsa  sub  trabe  figit  opus  : 
tum  patitur  cultus  ager  et  renovatur  aratro  : 

haec  anni  novitas  iure  vocanda  fuit.'  160 

quaesieram  multis.     non  multis  ille  moratus 

contulit  in  versus  sic  sua  verba  duos : 
'  bruma  novi  prima  est  veterisque  novissima  solis  : 

principium  capiunt  Phoebus  et  annus  idem.' 


Janus  explaifis  various  Neu)  Year's  customs : 
(l)   Why  the  Law  Courts  are  open. 

Post  ea  mirabar,  cur  non  sine  litibus  esset  165 

prima  dies.     '  causam  percipe  ! '  lanus  ait. 

'tempora  commisi  nascentia  rebus  agendis, 
totus  ab  auspicio  ne  foret  annus  iners. 

quisque  suas  artes  ob  idem  delibat  agendo 

nee  plus  quam  solitum  testificatur  opus.'  170 
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(2)   Why  offerings  are  made  first  to  Janus, 

Mox  ego,   'cur,  quamvis  aliorum  numina  placem, 
lane,  tibi  primum  tura  merumque  fero?' 

'ut  possis  aditum  per  me,  qui  limina  servo, 
ad  quoscumque  voles '  inquit  '  habere  deos.' 

(3)    Why  New  Year  s  greetings  are  intetxhanged. 

'At  cur  laeta  tuis  dicuntur  verba  Kalendis,  175 

et  damus  alternas  accipimusque  preces  ? ' 
turn  deus  incumbens  baculo,  quern  dextra  gerebat, 

'  omina  principiis '  inquit  '  inesse  solent. 
ad  primam  vocem  timidas  advertitis  aures, 

et  visam  primum  consulit  augur  avem.  180 

templa  patent  auresque  deum,  nee  lingua  caducas 

concipit  ulla  preces,  dictaque  pondus  habent.' 

(4)    Why  New  Year's  gifts  take  the  form  of  (i)  sweets; 
Desierat  lanus.     nee  longa  silentia  feci, 

sed  tetigi  verbis  ultima  verba  meis  : 
'quid  vult  palma  sibi  rugosaque  carica '  dixi  185 

'et  data  sub  niveo  condita  mella  cado?' 
'omen'  ait  'causa  est,  ut  res  sapor  ille  sequatur, 

et  peragat  coeptum  dulcis  ut  annus  iter.' 

or  (ii)  coins.    Money,  always  acceptable^  has  now  become  a  rage. 

*Dulcia  cur  dentur,  video,     stipis  adice  causam, 

pars  mihi  de  festo  ne  labet  ulla  tuo.'  190 

risit  et  'o  quam  te  fallunt  tua  saecula,'  dixit 

*  qui  stipe  mel  sumpta  dulcius  esse  putas  ! 
vix  ego  Saturno  quemquam  regnante  videbam, 

cuius  non  animo  dulcia  lucra  forent. 
tempore  crevit  amor,  qui  nunc  est  summus,  habendi.   195 

vix  ultra,  quo  iam  progrediatur,  habet. 
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pluris  opes  nunc  sunt  quam  prisci  temporis  annis, 

dum  populus  pauper,  dum  nova  Roma  fuit : 
dum  casa  Martigenam  capiebat  parva  Quirinum, 

et  dabat  exiguum  fluminis  ulva  torum.  200 

luppiter  angusta  vix  totus  stabat  in  aede, 

inque  lovis  dextra  fictile  fulmen  erat.  * 

frondibus  ornabant  quae  nunc  Capitolia  gemmis, 

pascebatque  suas  ipse  senator  oves. 
nee  pudor  in  stipula  placidam  cepisse  quietem  205 

et  faenum  capiti  subposuisse  fuit. 
iura  dabat  populis  posito  modo  praetor  aratro, 

et  levis  argenti  lammina  crimen  erat. 
at  postquam  fortuna  loci  caput  extulit  huius, 

et  tetigit  summo  vertice  Roma  deos,  210 

creverunt  et  opes  et  opum  furiosa  cupido, 

et,  cum  possideant  plurima,  plura  petunt. 
quaerere,  ut  absumant,  absumpta  requirere  certant, 

atque  ipsae  vitiis  sunt  alimenta  vices, 
in  pretio  pretium  nunc  est :    dat  census  honores,  217 

census  amicitias  :    pauper  ubique  iacet. 
tu  tamen  auspicium  si  sit  stipis  utile,  quaeris, 

curque  iuvent  vestras  aera  vetusta  manus  ?  220 

aera  dabant  olim  :    melius  nunc  omen  in  auro  est, 

victaque  concessit  prisca  moneta  novae. 
nos  quoque  templa  iuvant,  quamvis  antiqua  probemus, 

aurea :    maiestas  convenit  ista  deo. 
laudamus  veteres,  sed  nostris  utimur  annis  :  225 

mos  tamen  est  aeque  dignus  uterque  coli.' 

Why  James  is  shut  hi  time  of  peace  a7id  open  in  time  of  war. 
'At  cur  pace  lates,  motisque  recluderis  armis?'  277 

nee  mora,  quaesiti  reddita  causa  mihi  est. 
*  ut  populo  reditus  pateant  ad  bella  profecto, 

tota  patet  dempta  ianua  nostra  sera.  380 
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pace  fores  obdo,  ne  qua  discedere  possit : 

Caesareoque  diu  nomine  clausus  ero.' 
dixit  et  attollens  oculos  diversa  tuentes 

aspexit  toto  quicquid  in  orbe  fuit. 
pax  erat ;   et  vestri,  Germanice,  causa  triumphi,  285 

•  tradiderat  famulas  iam  tibi  Rhenus  aquas. 
lane,  fac  aeternos  pacem  pacisque  ministros 

neve  suum  praesta  deserat  auctor  opus. 

Jan.  $th.    The  rising  of  the  Lyre.     The  praises  of  Astro7ioniy. 

Quis  vetat  et  Stellas,  ut  quaeque  oriturque  caditque,     295 

dicere?    promissi  pars  sit  et  ipsa  mei. 
felices  animae,  quibus  haec  cognoscere  primis 

inque  domus  superas  scandere  cura  fuit ! 
credibile  est  illos  pariter  vitiisque  locisque 

altius  humanis  exseruisse  caput.  300 

non  Venus  et  vinum  sublimia  pectora  fregit^ 

officiumve  fori,  militiaeve  labor.   >• 
nee  levis  ambitio,  perfusaque  gloria  fuco 

magnarumque  fames  sollicitavit  opum. 
admovere  oculis  distantia  sidera  nostris,  305 

aetheraque  ingenio  subposuere  suo. 
sic  petitur  caelum  :    non  ut  ferat  Ossan  Olympus, 

ipsaque  Peliacus  sidera  tangat  apex, 
nos  quoque  sub  ducibus  caelum  metabimur  illis 

ponemusque  suos  ad  vaga  signa  dies.  310 

institerint  Nonae,  missi  tibi  nubibus  atris  315 

signa  dabunt  imbres,  exoriente  Lyra. 

Jan.  c)th.    7he  Agonalia  {from  agere,  to  sacrifice).     The  history 
of  sacrifice  ;  the  simple  needs  of  the  gods  in  early  times. 

||  Ante,  deos  homini  quod  conciliare  valeret,  337 

far  erat  et  puri  lucida  mica  salis. 
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nondum  pertulerat  lacrimatas  cortice  murras 

acta  per  aequoreas  hospita  navis  aquas,  340 

tura  nee  Euphrates  nee  miserat  India  costum, 

nee  fuerant  rubri  cognita  fila  croci^ 
ara  dabat  fumos  herbis  contenta  Sabinis 

et  non  exiguo  laurus  adusta  sono. 
siquis  erat,  factis  prati  de  flora  coronis  345 

qui  posset  violas  addere^  dives  erat. 
hie,  qui  nunc  aperit  percussi  viscera  tauri, 

in  sacris  nullum  culter  habebat  opus. 

Sacrifice  of  pigs  and  go  cits. 
Prima  Ceres  avidae  gavisa  est  sanguine  porcae, 

iilta  suas  merita  caede  nocentis  opes.  350 

nam  sata  vere  novo  teneris  lactentia  sucis 

eruta  saetigerae  conperit  ore  suis. 
sus  dederat  poenas.     exemplo  territus  huius 

palmite  debueras  abstinuisse,  caper, 
quem  spectans  aliquis  dentes  in  vite  prementem,  355 

talia  non  tacito  dicta  dolore  dedit : 
'  rode,  caper,  vitem  !    tamen  hinc,  cum  stabis  ad  aram, 

in  tua  quod  spargi  cornua  possit^  erit.' 
verba  fides  sequitur.     noxae  tibi  deditus  hostis 

spargitur  adfuso  cornua,  Bacche,  mero.  360 

Sacrifice  of  oxen  and  sheep.     The  story  of  Aristaeiis  and  his  bees. 

Culpa  sui  nocuit.     nocuit  quoque  culpa  capellae : 

quid  bos,  quid  placidae  commeruistis  oves? 
flebat  Aristaeus,  quod  apes  cum  stirpe  necatas 

viderat  inceptos  destituisse  favos. 
caerula  quem  genetrix  aegre  solata  dolentem,  365 

addidit  haec  dictis  ultima  verba  suis  ; 
'  siste,  puer,  lacrimas  !     Proteus  tua  damna  levabit 

quoque  modo  repares  quae  periere  dabit.^jr 
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decipiat  ne  te  versis  tamen  ille  figuris, 

inpediant  geminas  vincula  firma  manus.'  370 

pervenit  ad  vatem  iuvenis  resolutaque  somno 

adligat  aequorei  bracchia  capta  senis. 
ille  sua  faciem  transformis  adulterat  arte: 

mox  domitus  vinclis  in  sua  membra  redit. 
oraque  caerulea  tollens  rorantia  barba  375 

'qua'  dixit  'repares  arte,  requiris,  apes? 
obrue  mactati  corpus  tellure  iuvenci : 

quod  petis  a  nobis,  obrutus  ille  dabit.' 
iussa  facit  pastor,     fervent  examina  putri 

de  bove  :    mille  animas  una  necata  dedit.  380 

poscit  ovem  fatum.     verbenas  inproba  carpsit, 

quas  pia  dis  ruris  ferre  solebat  anus, 
quid  tuti  superest,  animam  cum  ponat  in  aris 

lanigerumque  pecus  ruricolaeque  boves? 

Sacrifice  of  birds. 

Intactae  fueratis  aves,  solacia  ruris,  441 

adsuetum  silvis  innocuumque  genus, 
quae  facitis  nidos,  quae  plumis  ova  fovetis 

et  facili  dulces  editis  ore  modos. 
sed  nil  ista  iuvant,  quia  linguae  crimen  habetis,  445 

dique  putant  mentes  vos  aperire  suas. 
nee  tamen  hoc  falsum.     nam,  dis  ut  proxima  quaeque^ 

nunc  penna  veras,  nunc  datis  ore  notas. 
tuta  diu  volucrum  proles  tum  denique  caesa  est, 

iuveruntque  deos  indicis  exta  sui.  45° 

ergo  saepe  suo  coniunx  abducta  marito 

uritur  Idaliis  alba  columba  focis. 
nee  defensa  iuvant  Capitolia,  quo  minus  anser 

det  iecur  in  lances,  Inachi  lauta,  tuas. 
nocte  deae  Nocti  cristatus  caeditur  ales,  455 

quod  tepidum  vigili  provocet  ore  diem. 
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Jan.  nth.     The  Carmentalia.     The  sto7y  of  Car7nenta  and  her 
son  Evander.     She  prophesies  their  exile. 

Proxima  prospiciet  Tithono  Aurora  relicto  461 

Arcadiae  sacrum  pontificale  deae. 
te  quoque  lux  eadem,  Turni  soror,  aede  recepit^ 

hie  ubi  Virginea  Campus  obitur  aqua, 
unde  petam  causas  horum  moremque  sacrorum  ?  465 

diriget  in  medio  quis  mea  vela  freto  ? 
ipsa  mone,  quae  nomen  habes  a  carmine  ductum, 

propositoque  fave,  ne  tuus  erret  honor, 
orta  prior  luna  (de  se  si  creditur  ipsi) 

a  magno  tellus  Arcade  nomen  habet.  470 

hie  fuit  Euander,  qui,  quamquam  clarus  utroque, 

nobilior  sacrae  sanguine  matris  erat. 
quae  simul  aetherios  animo  conceperat  ignes, 

ore  dabat  pleno  carmina  vera  dei. 
dixerat  haec  nato  motus  instare  sibique,  475 

multaque  praeterea,  tempore  nacta  fidem. 

They  reach  the  Tiber  in  their  flight. 

Nam  iuvenis  nimium  vera  cum  matre  fugatus 

deserit  Arcadiam  Parrhasiumque  larem. 
cui  genetrix  flenti  '  fortuna  viriliter'  inquit 

'  (siste,  precor,  lacrimas  !)  ista  ferenda  tibi  est.  480 

sic  erat  in  fatis ;   nee  te  tua  culpa  fugavit, 

sad  deus ;   offenso  pulsus  es  urbe  deo. 
non  meriti  poenam  pateris,  sed  numinis  iram. 

est  aliquid  magnis  crimen  abesse  malis. 
conscia  mens  ut  cuique  sua  est,  ita  concipit  intra        485 

pectora  pro  facto  spemque  metumque  suo. 
nee  tamen  ut  primus  maere  mala  talia  passus  : 

obruit  ingentes  ista  procella  viros. 
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passus  idem  est,  Tyriis  qui  quondam  pulsus  ab  oris 

Cadmus  in  Aonia  constitit  exsul  humo :  490 

passus  idem  Tydeus  et  idem  Pagasaeus  lason, 

et  quos  praeterea  longa  refer  re  mora  est. 
omne  solum  forti  patria  est,  ut  piscibus  aequor, 

ut  volucri  vacuo  quicquid  in  orbe  patet. 
nee  fera  tempestas  toto  tamen  horret  in  anno  :  495 

et  tibi  (crede  mihi  !)  tempora  veris  erunt.' 
vocibus  Euander  firmata  mente  parentis 

nave  secat  fluctus  Hesperiamque  tenet, 
iamque  ratem  doctae  monitu  Carmentis  in  amnem 

egerat  et  Tuscis  obvius  ibat  aquis.  500 

She  prophesies  the  future  greatness  of  Rome. 
Fluminis  ilia  latus,  cui  sunt  vada  iuncta  Tarenti, 

aspicit  et  sparsas  per  loca  sola  casas. 
utque  erat,  inmissis  puppem  stetit  ante  capillis 

continuitque  manum  torva  regentis  iter, 
et  procul  in  dextram  tendens  sua  bracchia  ripam  505 

pinea  non  sano  ter  pede  texta  ferit  : 
neve  daret  saltum  properans  insistere  terrae, 

vix  est  Euandri  vixque  retenta  manu./ 
*  di '  que  '  petitorum  '  dixit  '  salvete  locorum, 

tuque  novos  caelo  terra  datura  deos,  510 

fluminaque  et  fontes,  quibus  utitur  hospita  tellus, 

et  nemorum  Nymphae  Naiadumque  chori  ! 
este  bonis  avibus  visi  natoque  mihique, 

ripaque  felici  tacta  sit  ista  pede  ! 
fallor,  an  hi  fient  ingentia  moenia  colles,  515 

iuraque  ab  hac  terra  cetera  terra  petet? 
montibus  his  olim  totus  promittitur  orbis. 

quis  tantum  fati  credat  habere  locum? 
et  iam  Dardaniae  tangent  haec  litora  pinus. 

hie  quoque  causa  novi  femina  Martis  erit.  520 
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care  nepos,  Palla,  funesta  quid  induis  arma  ? 

indue  !  non  humili  vindice  caesus  eris. 
victa  tamen  vinces  eversaque^  Troia,  resurges  : 

obruit  hostiles  ista  ruina  domos. 
urite  victrices  Neptunia  Pergama  flammae  !  525 

num  minus  hie  toto  est  altior  orbe  cinis  ? 
iam  pius  Aeneas  sacra  et,  sacra  altera,  patrem 

adferet  :  Iliacos  accipe,  Vesta,  deos. 
tempus  erit,  cum  vos  orbemque  tuebitur  idem, 

et  fient  ipso  sacra  colente  deo  :  530 

et  penes  Augustos  patriae  tutela  manebit  : 

banc  fas  inperii  frena  tenere  domum. 
inde  nepos  natusque  dei,  licet  ipse  recuset, 

pondera  caelesti  mente  paterna  feret. 
utque  ego  perpetuis  olim  sacrabor  in  aris,  535 

sic  Augusta  novum  lulia  numen  erit.' 
talibus  ut  dictis  nostros  descendit  in  annos, 

substitit  in  medios  praescia  lingua  sonos. 
puppibus  egressus  Latia  stetit  exsul  in  herba. 

felix,  exsilium  cui  locus  ille  fuit !  540 


Hercules  visits  Evander.     His  fight  with  Cacus  to  recover  his 
stolen  oxen. 

Nee  mora  longa  fuit :    stabant  nova  tecta,  neque  alter 

montibus  Ausoniis  Arcade  maior  erat. 
ecce  boves  illuc  Erytheidas  applicat  heros 

emensus  longi  claviger  orbis  iter, 
dumque  huic  hospitium  domus  est  Tegeaea,  vagantur  545 

incustoditae  laeta  per  arva  boves. 
mane  erat.     excussus  somno  Tirynthius  actor 

de  numero  tauros  sentit  abesse  duos, 
nulla  videt  quaerens  taciti  vestigia  furti : 

traxerat  aversos  Cacus  in  antra  feros :  550 
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Cacus,  Aventinae  timor  atque  infamia  silvae, 

non  leve  finitimis  hospitibusque  malum, 
dira  viro  facies,  vires  pro  corpore,  corpus 

grande.     pater  monstri  Mulciber  huius  erat : 
proque  domo  longis  spelunca  recessibus  ingens,  555 

abdita,  vix  ipsis  invenienda  feris. 
ora  super  postes  adfixaque  bracchia  pendent, 

squalidaque  humanis  ossibus  albet  humus, 
servata  male  parte  boum  love  natus  abibat  : 

mligitum  faucb  furta  dedere  sono.  560 

'accipio  revocamen'  ait  vocemque  secutus 

inpia  per  silvas  victor  ad  antra  venit. 
ille  aditum  fracti  praestruxerat  obice  montis  : 

vix  iuga  movissent  quinque  bis  illud  opus, 
nititur  hie  umeris  (caelum  quoque  sederat  illis)  565 

et  vastum  motu  conlabefactat  onus/ 
quod  simul  eversum  est,  fragor  aethera  terruit  ipsum, 

ictaque  subsedit  pondere  molis  humus/, 
prima  movet  Cacus  conlata  proelia  dextra, 

remque  ferox  saxis  stipitibusque  gerit.  570 

quis  ubi  nil  agitur,  patrias  male  fortis  ad  artes 

confugit  et  flammas  ore  sonante  vomit, 
quas  quotiens  proflat,  spirare  Typhoea  credas 

et  rapidum  Aetnaeo  fulgur  ab  igne  iaci. 
occupat  Alcides,  adductaque  clava  trinodis  575 

ter  quater  adverso  sedit  in  ore  viri. 
ille  cadit  mixtosque  vomit  cum  sanguine  fumos 

et  lato  moriens  pectore  plangit  humum. 
inmolat  ex  illis  taurum  tibi,  luppiter,  unum 

victor  et  Euandrum  ruricolasque  vocat.  580 

constituitque  sibi,  quae  Maxima  dicitur,  aram, 

hie  ubi  pars  urbis  de  bove  nomen  habet. 
nee  tacet  Euandri  mater,  prope  tempus  adesse, 

Hercule  quo  tellus  sit  satis  usa  suo. 
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at  felix  vates,  ut  dis  gratissima  vixit,  585 

possidet  hunc  lani  sic  dea  mense  diem. 


The  Seed-festival— a  general  holiday  for  the  farm-hands  and 
the  animals.    May  Ceres  bless  the  farme?''' s  work  ! 

Ter  quater  evolvi  signantes  tempora  fastos,  657 

nee  sementina  est  ulla  reperta  dies  : 
cum  mihi  (sensit  enim)  'lux  haec  indicitur;'  inquit 

Musa  '  quid  a  fastis  non  stata  sacra  petis  ? '  660 

utque  dies  incerta  sacro,  sic  tempora  certa, 

seminibus  iactis  est  ubi  fetus  ager. 
state  coronati  plenum  ad  praesepe  iuvenci : 

cum  tepido  vestrum  vere  redibit  opus, 
rusticus  emeritum  palo  suspendat  aratrum  :  665 

omne  reformidat  frigida  vulnus  humus, 
vilice,  da  requiem  terrae,  semente  peracta : 

da  requiem  terram  qui  coluere  viris. 
pagus  agat  festum  :    pagum  lustrate,  coloni, 

et  date  paganis  annua  liba  focis.  670 

placentur  frugum  matres^  Tellusque  Ceresque, 

farre  suo  gravidae  visceribusque  suis. 
officium  commune  Ceres  et  Terra  tuentur : 

haec  praebet  causam  frugibus,  ilia  locum, 
consortes  operis,  per  quas  correcta  vetustas,    j  675 

quernaque  glans  victa  est  utiliore  cibo, 
frugibus  inmensis  avidos  satiate  colonos^ 

ut  capiant  cultus  praemia  digna  sui. 
vos  date  perpetuos  teneris  sementibus  auctus, 

nee  nova  per  gelidas  herba  sit  usta  nives.  680 

cum  serimus,  caelum  ventis  aperite  serenis  : 

cum  latet,  aetheria  spargite  semen  aqua, 
neve  graves  cultis  Cerealia  dona,  cavete, 

agmine  laesuro  depopulentur  aves. 
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vos  quoque,  formicae,  subiectis  parcite  granis  :  685 

post  messem  praedae  copia  maior  erit. 
interea  crescat  scabrae  robiginis  expers, 

nee  vitio  caeli  palleat  aegra  seges, 
et  neque  defieiat  maeie  neque  pinguior  aequo 

divitiis  pereat  luxuriosa  suis ;  690 

et  careant  loliis  oculos  vitiantibus  agri, 

nee  sterilis  culto  surgat  avena  solo  ; 
triticeos  fetus  passuraque  farra  bis  ignem 

hordeaque  ingenti  faenore  reddat  ager  ! 
haec  ego  pro  vobis,  haec  vos  optate  coloni,  695 

efficiatque  ratas  utraque  diva  preces. 
bella  diu  tenuere  viros  :    erat  aptior  ensis 

vomere,  cedebat  taurus  arator  equo; 
sarcula  cessabant,  versique  in  pila  ligones, 

factaque  de  rastri  pondere  cassis  erat.  700 

gratia  dis  domuique  tuae ;    religata  catenis 

iam  pridem  vestro  sub  pede  bella  iacent. 
sub  iuga  bos  veniat,  sub  terras  semen  aratas. 

pax  Cererem  nutrit,  pacis  alumna  Ceres. 

Jan.  2,0th.    Dedicationof  the  Altar  of  Peace.    May  peace  endure 
and  with  it  the  hnperial  House  which  gave  it  to  us  ! 

Ipsum  nos  carmen  deduxit  Pacis  ad  aram.  709 

haec  erit  a  mensis  fine  secunda  dies, 
frondibus  Actiacis  comptos  redimita  capillos 

Pax  ades  et  toto  mitis  in  orbe  mane, 
dum  desint  hostes,  desit  quoque  causa  triumphi : 

tu  ducibus  bello  gloria  maior  eris. 
sola  gerat  miles,  quibus  arma  coerceat,  arma,  715 

canteturque  fera  nil  nisi  pompa  tuba, 
horreat  Aeneadas  et  primus  et  ultimus  orbis  : 

siqua  parum  Romam  terra  timebat,  amet. 
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tura,  sacerdotes,  Pacalibus  addite  flammis, 

albaque  perfusa  victima  fronte  cadat.  720 

utque  domus,  quae  praestat  earn,  cum  pace  perennet, 

ad  pia  propensos  vota  rogate  deos. 
sed  iam  prima  mei  pars  est  exacta  laboris, 

cumque  suo  finem  mense  libellus  habet. 


BOOK   II 

(February) 

May  Augustus  lend  his  cou7itenance  to  my  work  that  tells  his 

praises  ! 

I  ANUS  habet  finem.     cum  carmine  crescit  et  annus : 

alter  ut  hie  mensis,  sic  Hber  alter  eat. 
nunc  primum  velis,  elegi,  maioribus  itis  : 

exiguum,  memini,  nuper  eratis  opus, 
ipse  ego  vos  habui  faciles  in  amore  ministros,  5 

cum  lusit  numeris  prima  iuventa  suis. 
idem  sacra  cano  signataque  tempora  fastis : 

ecquis  ad  haec  illinc  crederet  esse  viam? 
haec  mea  militia  est ;   ferimus  quae  possumus  arma, 

dextraque  non  omni  munere  nostra  vacat.  10 

si  mihi  non  valido  torquentur  pila  lacerto, 

nee  bellatoris  terga  premuntur  equi, 
nee  galea  tegimur  nee  acuto  cingimur  ense 

(his  habilis  telis  quilibet  esse  potest), 
at  tua  prosequimur  studioso  pectore,  Caesar,  15 

nomina,  per  titulos  ingredimurque  tuos, 
ergo  ades  et  placido  paulum  mea  munera  vultu 

respice,  pacando  si  quid  ab  hoste  vacas. 
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February  is  the  7nonth  of  i^x\X2,— purificatory  rites. 

Februa  Romani  dixere  piamina  patres : 

nunc  quoque  dant  verbo  plurima  signa  fidem.  20 

mensis  ab  his  dictus,  secta  quia  pelle  Luperci  31 

omne  solum  lustrant  idque  piamen  habent  ; 
aut  quia  placatis  sunt  tempora  pura  sepulcris, 

tunc  cum  ferales  praeteriere  dies, 
omne  nefas  omnemque  mali  purgamina  causam  35 

credebant  nostri  tollere  posse  senes. 
Graecia  principium  mods  dedit.     ilia  nocentes 

inpia  lustratos  ponere  facta  putat.  |^^ 

a !    nimium  faciles,  qui  tristia  crimina  caedis  ^5 

fluminea  tolli  posse  putatis  aqua ! 

Feb.  4th.     Setting  of  the  Dolphin.     The  story  of  Arion. 

Quern  modo  caelatum  stellis  Delphina  videbas,  79 

is  fugiet  visus  nocte  sequente  tuos : 
seu  fuit  occultis  felix  in  amoribus  index, 

Lesbida  cum  domino  seu  tulit  ille  lyram. 
quod  mare  non  novit,  quae  nescit  Ariona  tellus? 

carmine  currentes  ille  tenebat  aquas, 
saepe  sequens  agnam  lupus  est  a  voce  retentus  :  85 

saepe  avidum  fugiens  restitit  agna  lupum  : 
saepe  canes  leporesque  umbra  cubuere  sub  una, 

et  stetit  in  saxo  proxima  cerva  leae : 
et  sine  lite  loquax  cum  Palladis  alite  cornix 

sedit,  et  accipitri  iuncta  columba  fuit.  90 

Cynthia  saepe  tuis  fertur,  vocalis  Arion, 

tamquam  fraternis  obstipuisse  modis.^ 
nomen  Arionium  Siculas  inpleverat  urbes, 

captaque  erat  lyricis  Ausonis  ora  sonis. 
inde  domum  repetens  puppem  conscendit  Arion,  95 

atque  ita  quaesitas  arte  ferebat  opes. 
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forsitan,  infelix,  ventos  undasque  timebas  : 

at  tibi  nave  tua  tutius  aequor  erat. 
namque  gubernator  destricto  constitit  ense 
1  ceteraque  armata  conscia  turba  manu.  loo 

quid  tibi  cum  gladio  ?    dubiam  rege,  navita,  puppem  : 

non  haec  sunt  digitis  arma  tenenda  tuis. 
ille,  metu  vacuus,  '  mortem  non  deprecor/  inquit 

'sed  liceat  sumpta  pauca  referre  lyra.' 
dant  veniam  ridentque  moram.     capit  ille  coronam,      105 

quae  possit  crines,  Phoebe^  decere  tuos  : 
induerat  Tyrio  bis  tinctam  murice  pallam  : 

reddidit  icta  suos  pollice  chorda  sonos, 
flebilibus  numeris  veluti  canentia  dura 

traiectus  pinna  tempora  cantat  olor.  no 

protinus  in  medias  ornatus  desilit  undas  : 

spargitur  inpulsa  caerula  puppis  aqua, 
inde  (fide  maius)  tergo  delphina  recurvo 

se  memorant  oneri  subposuisse  novo, 
ille  sedens  citharamque  tenet  pretiumque  vehendi  115 

cantat  et  aequoreas  carmine  mulcet  aquas, 
di  pia  facta  vident :    astris  delphina  recepit 

luppiter  et  Stellas  iussit  habere  novem. 


Feb.  ^th.     Atigtcsius  has  a  better  claim  than  Ro?fmlus  to  be 
styled  pater  patriae. 

Nunc  mihi  mille  sonos  quoque  est  memoratus  Achilles 

vellem,  Maeonide,  pectus  inesse  tuum,  120 

dum  canimus  sacras  alterno  pectine  Nonas : 

maximus  hie  fastis  accumulatur  honos. 
deficit  ingenium,  maioraque  viribus  urgent : 

haec  mihi  praecipuo  est  ore  canenda  dies, 
quid  volui  demens  elegis  inponere  tantum  125 

ponderis?    heroi  res  erat  ista  pedis, 
c  2 
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sancte  pater  patriae,  tibi  plebs,  tibi  curia  nomen 

hoc  dedit,  hoc  dedimus  nos  tibi  nomen  eques. 
res  tamen  ante  dedit :    sero  quoque  vera  tuHsti 

nomina,  iam  pridem  tu  pater  orbis  eras.  130 

hoc  tu  per  terras,  quod  in  aethere  luppiter  alto, 

nomen  habes :    hominum  tu  pater,  ille  deum. 
Romule,  concedes,     facit  hie  tua  magna  tuendo 

moenia ;    tu  dederas  transilienda  Remo. 
te  Tatius  parvique  Cures  Caeninaque  sensit :  135 

hoc  duce  Romanum  est  sohs  utrumque  latus. 
tu  breve  nescioquid  victae  telluris  habebas  : 

quodcumque  est  alto  sub  love,  Caesar  habet. 
tu  rapis,  hie  castas  duce  se  iubet  esse  maritas  : 

tu  recipis  luco,  submovet  ille  nefas.  140 

vis  tibi  grata  fuit :   florent  sub  Caesare  leges. 

tu  domini  nomen,  principis  ille  tenet, 
te  Remus  incusat :    veniam  dedit  hostibus  ille. 

caelestem  fecit  te  pater,  ille  patrem. 

Feb.  i-^th.     Destriictio7i  of  the  Fabii  at  the  Cremera  in 
A77  B.C. 

Haec  fuit  ilia  dies,  in  qua  Veientibus  armis  195 

ter  centum  Fabii  ter  cecidere  duo. 
una  domus  vires  et  onus  susceperat  urbis  : 

sumunt  gentiles  arma  professa  manus  : 
egreditur  castris  miles  generosus  ab  isdem, 

e  quis  dux  fieri  quilibet  aptus  erat.  200 

Carmentis  portae  dextra  est  via  proxima  lano: 

ire  per  hanc  noli,  quisquis  es  ;    omen  habet. 
ut  celeri  passu  Cremeram  tetigere  rapacem  205 

(turbidus  hibernis  ille  fluebat  aquis), 
castra  loco  ponunt.     destrictis  ensibus  ipsi 

Tyrrhenum  valido  Marte  per  agmen  eunt ; 
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non  aliter  quam  cum  Libyca  de  rupe  leones 

invadunt  sparsos  lata  per  arva  greges.  210 

diffugiunt  hostes  inhonestaque  vulnera  tergo 

accipiunt :    Tusco  sanguine  terra  rubet. 
sic  iterum,  sic  saepe  cadunt.     ubi  vincere  aperte 

non  datur,  insidias  armaque  tecta  parant. 
campus  erat ;    campi  claudebant  ultima  colles  215 

silvaque  montanas  occulere  apta  feras. 
in  medio  paucos  armentaque  rara  relinquunt, 

cetera  virgultis  abdita  turba  latet. 
ecce  velut  torrens  undis  pluvialibus  auctus 

aut  nive,  quae  Zephyro  victa  tepente  fluit,  220 

per  sata  perque  vias  fertur  nee,  ut  ante  solebat,  v 

riparum  clausas  margine  finit  aquas  : 
sic  Fabii  vallem  latis  discursibus  inplent, 

quodque  vident,  sternunt :    nee  metus  alter  inest  : 
quo  ruitis,  generosa  domus  ?    male  creditis  hosti  :  225 

simplex  nobilitas,  perfida  tela  cave  ! 
fraude  perit  virtus,     in  apertos  undique  campos 

prosiliunt  hostes  et  latus  omne  tenent. 
quid  faciant  pauci  contra  tot  milia  fortes  ? 

quidve,  quod  in  misero  tempore  restet,  adest  ?  230 

sicut  aper  longe  silvis  Laurentibus  actus 

fulmineo  celeres  dissipat  ore  canes, 
mox  tamen  ipse  perit,  sic  non  moriuntur  inulti 

vulneraque  alterna  dantque  feruntque  manu. 
una  dies  Fabios  ad  bellum  miserat  omnes  :  235 

ad  bellum  missos  perdidit  una  dies, 
ut  tamen  Herculeae  superessent  semina  gentis, 

credibile  est  ipsos  consuluisse  deos. 
nam  puer  inpubes  et  adhuc  non  utilis  armis 

unus  de  Fabia  gente  relictus  erat :  240 

scilicet  ut  posses  olim  tu,  Maxime^  nasci, 
.   cui  res  cunctando  restituenda  foret. 
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Feb.  l^th.     Rising  of  the  Bowl.     The  story  of  the  Raven,  the 
S?iake,  and  the  Bowl. 

Forte  lovi  Phoebus  festum  sollemne  parabat  247 

(non  faciet  longas  fabula  nostra  moras) : 
^  i,  mea '  dixit  '  avis,  ne  quid  pia  sacra  moretur, 

et  tenuem  vivis  fontibus  adfer  aquam.'  250 

corvus  inauratum  pedibus  cratera  recurvis 

tollit  et  aerium  pervolat  altus  iter, 
stabat  adhuc  duris  ficus  densissima  pomis  : 

temptat  earn  rostro ;    non  erat  apta  legi. 
inmemor  inperii  sedisse  sub  arbore  fertur,  355 

dum  fierent  tarda  dulcia  poma  mora, 
iamque  satur  nigris  longum  rapit  unguibus  hydrum 

ad  dominumque  redit  fictaque  verba  refert : 
'  hie  mihi  causa  morae,  vivarum  obsessor  aquarum  : 

hie  tenuit  fontes  officiumque  meum.'  260 

'  addis  '  ait  '  culpae  mendacia '  Phoebus  '  et  audes 

fatidicum  verbis  fallere  velle  deum  ? 
at  tibi,  dum  lactens  haerebit  in  arbore  ficus, 

de  nullo  gelidae  fonte  bibentur  aquae.' 
dixit :  et,  antiqui  monimenta  perennia  facti,  265 

Anguis,  Avis,  Crater  sidera  iuncta  micant. 

Feb.  1 5//^.     The  L^ipe7-calia — the  festival  of  Faitnus  or  Pafi. 

Tertia  post  Idus  nudos  Aurora  Lupercos 

aspicit,  et  Fauni  sacra  bicornis  eunt. 
Pana  deum  pecoris  veteres  coluisse  feruntur  271 

Arcades  :    Arcadiis  plurimus  ille  iugis. 
Pan  erat  armenti,  Pan  illic  numen  equarum  :  277 

munus  ob  incolumes  ille  ferebat  oves. 
transtulit  Euander  silvestria  numina  secum. 

hie,  ubi  nunc  urbs  est,  tum  locus  urbis  erat.  280 
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Why  the  Ltiperci  rtiii  lightly  clad. 

Cur  igitur  currant,  et  cur  (sic  currere  mos  est)  283 

nuda  ferant  posita  corpora  veste,  rogas? 
ipse  deus  velox  discurrere  gaudet  in  altis  285 

montibus  et  subitas  concipit  ipse  fugas. 
ipse  deus  nudus  nudos  iubet  ire  ministros ; 

nee  satis  ad  cursus  commoda  vestis  erat. 
ante  lovem  genitum  terras  habuisse  feruntur 

Arcades^  et  luna  gens  prior  ilia  fuit.  290 

vita  feris  similis,  nullos  agitata  per  usus : 

artis  adhuc  expers  et  rude  vulgus  erat. 
pro  domibus  frondes  norant,  pro  frugibus  herbas  : 

nectar  erat  palmis  hausta  duabus  aqua. 
nuUus  anhelabat  sub  adunco  vomere  taurus  :  295 

nulla  sub  inperio  terra  colentis  erat : 
nullus  adhuc  erat  usus  equi ;    se  quisque  ferebat : 

ibat  ovis  lana  corpus  amicta  sua. 
sub  love  durabant  et  corpora  nuda  gerebant, 

docta  graves  imbres  et  tolerare  Notos.  300 

nunc  quoque  detecti  referunt  monimenta  vetusti 

moris,  et  antiquas  testificantur  opes. 

Origin  of  the  7iame  Lupercal.     The  mirac2cloiis  p7'eservation  of 
Roimdus  (Uid  Remus  by  the  she-wolf. 

Forsitan  et  quaeras,  cur  sit  locus  ille  Lupercal,  381 

quaeve  diem  tali  nomine  causa  notet. 
Silvia  Vestalis  caelestia  semina  partu 

ediderat,  patruo  regna  tenente  suo. 
is  iubet  auferri  parvos  et  in  amne  necari.  385 

quid  facis  ?     ex  istis  Romulus  alter  erit ! 
iussa  recusantes  peragunt  lacrimosa  ministri, 

flent  tamen,  et  geminos  in  loca  iussa  ferunt. 
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Albula,  quern  Tiberim  mersus  Tiberinus  in  undis 

reddidit,  hibernis  forte  tumebat  aquis.  390 

hie,  ubi  nunc  fora  sunt,  lintres  errare  videres, 

quaque  iacent  valles,  Maxime  Circe,  tuae. 
hue  ubi  venerunt  (neque  enim  proeedere  possunt 

longius),  ex  illis  unus  et  alter  ait : 
'  at  quam  sunt  similes  !     at  quam  formosus  uterque !     395 

plus  tamen  ex  illis  iste  vigoris  habet. 
si  genus  arguitur  vultu,  nisi  fallit  imago, 

nescioquem  vobis  suspicor  esse  deum — 
at  si  quis  vestrae  deus  esset  originis  auctor, 

in  tarn  praecipiti  tempore  ferret  opem  :  400 

ferret  opem  certe,  si  non  ope  mater  egeret, 

quae  facta  est  uno  mater  et  orba  die. 
nata  simul,  moritura  simul,  simul  ite  sub  undas 

corpora  ! '     desierat  deposuitque  sinu. 
vagierunt  ambo  pariter :    sensisse  putares.  405 

hi  redeunt  udis  in  sua  tecta  genis. 
sustinet  inpositos  summa  cavus  alveus  unda. 

heu  quantum  fati  parva  tabella  tulit  ! 
alveus  in  limo  silvis  appulsus  opacis 

paulatim  fluvio  deficiente  sedet.  410 

arbor  erat :    remanent  vestigia,  quaeque  vocatur 

Rumina  nunc  ficus,  Romula  ficus  erat. 
venit  ad  expositos  (mirum  !)  lupa  feta  gemellos. 

quis  credat  pueris  non  nocuisse  feram  ? 
non  nocuisse  parum  est :  prodest  quoque.    quos  lupa  nutrit, 

perdere  cognatae  sustinuere  manus  !  416 

constitit  et  cauda  teneris  blanditur  alumnis 

et  fingit  lingua  corpora  bina  sua. 
Marte  satos  scires  :    timor  afuit.     ubera  ducunt 

nee  sibi  promissi  lactis  aluntur  ope.  420 

ilia  loco  nomen  fecit,  locus  ipse  Lupercis. 

magna  dati  nutrix  praemia  lactis  habet. 
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Feb.  1 7///.     The  Quirinalia — a  festival  in  honour  of  Romulus. 
Origin  of  the  name. 

Proxima  lux  vacua  est.     at  tertia  dicta  Quirino.  475 

qui  tenet  hoc  nomen,  Romulus  ante  fuit  : 

sive  quod  hasta  curis  priscis  est  dicta  Sabinis, 
bellicus  a  telo  venit  in  astra  deus : 

sive  suo  regi  nomen  posuere  Quirites  : 

seu  quia  Romanis  iunxerat  ille  Cures.  4S0 

Mars  claims  his  son  to  dwell  with  him  in  heaven. 

Nam  pater  armipotens  postquam  nova  moenia  vidit 

multaque  Romulea  bella  peracta  manu, 
*  luppiter,'  inquit  '  habet  Romana  potentia  vires  : 

sanguinis  officio  non  eget  ilia  mei. 
redde  patri  natum.     quamvis  intercidit  alter,  485 

pro  se  proque  Remo,  qui  mihi  restat,  erit. 
"  unus  erit,  quern  tu  tolles  in  caerula  caeli " 

tu  mihi  dixisti.     sint  rata  dicta  lovis.' 
luppiter  adnuerat.     nutu  tremefactus  uterque 

est  polus,  et  caeli  pondera  movit  Atlas.  490 

The  mysterious  disappearance  of  Romuhts. 

Est  locus,  antiqui  Capreae  dixere  paludem  : 

forte  tuis  illic,  Romule,  iura  dabas. 
sol  fugit,  et  removent  subeuntia  nubila  caelum, 

et  gravis  effusis  decidit  imber  aquis. 
hinc  tonat,  hinc  missis  abrumpitur  ignibus  aether.         495 

fit  fuga,  rex  patriis  astra  petebat  equis. 
luctus  erat,  falsaeque  patres  in  crimine  caedis  : 

haesissetque  animis  forsitan  ilia  fides  : 
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The  explaiiatum  :  he  has  been  iJiade  a  god. 

Sed  Proculus  Longa  veniebat  lulius  Alba, 

lunaque  fulgebat,  nee  facis  usus  erat,  500 

cum  subito  motu  saepes  tremuere  sinistrae : 

rettulit  ille  gradus,  horruemntque  comae  : 
pulcher  et  humano  maior  trabeaque  decorus 

Romulus  in  media  visus  adesse  via 
et  dixisse  simul  '  prohibe  lugere  Quirites,  505 

nee  violent  lacrimis  numina  nostra  suis. 
tura  ferant  plaeentque  novum  pia  turba  Quirinum 

et  patrias  artes  militiamque  eolant.' 
iussit  et  in  tenues  oculis  evanuit  auras. 

convoeat  hie  populos  iussaque  verba  refert.  510 

templa  deo  fiunt.     eollis  quoque  dictus  ab  illo  est, 

et  referunt  eerti  sacra  paterna  dies. 


Feb.  i8fh.     The  Feralia — offerings  to  the  dead. 

Est  honor  et  tumulis,  animas  placare  paternas,  533 

parvaque  in  exstructas  munera  ferre  pyras. 
parva  petunt  manes  :    pietas  pro  divite  grata  est  535 

munere  :    non  avidos  Styx  habet  ima  deos. 
tegula  porreetis  satis  est  velata  eoronis 

et  sparsae  fruges  pareaque  mica  salis 
inque  mero  moUita  Ceres  violaeque  solutae : 

haec  habeat  media  testa  relicta  via.  540 

nee  maiora  veto ;    sed  et  his  placabilis  umbra  est. 

adde  preces  positis  et  sua  verba  focis. 
hanc,  quia  iusta  ferunt,  dixere  Feralia  lueem ;  569 

ultima  placandis  manibus  ilia  dies. 
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The  magic  rites  of  Tacit  a,  a  goddess  of  the  Underworld. 
Ecce  anus  in  mediis  residens  annosa  puellis 

sacra  facit  Tacitae  (vix  tamen  ipsa  tacet) 
et  digitis  tria  tura  tribus  sub  limine  ponit^ 

qua  brevis  occultum  mus  sibi  fecit  iter, 
tunc  cantata  ligat  cum  fusco  licia  rhombo  575 

et  septem  nigras  versat  in  ore  fabas. 
quodque  pice  adstrinxit,  quod  acu  traiecit  aena, 

obsutum  maenae  torret  in  igne  caput, 
vina  quoque  instillat.     vini  quodcumque  relictum  est, 

aut  ipsa  aut  comites,  plus  tamen  ipsa,  bibit.  580 

'  hostiles  linguas  inimicaque  vinximus  ora ' 

dicit  discedens  ebriaque  exit  anus. 

Feb.  ii7id.     The  Caristia — a  7'eimio?i  of  the  living  mejubers  of 
the  family. 

Proxima  cognati  dixere  Caristia  cari^  617 

et  venit  ad  socios  turba  propinqua  deos. 
scilicet  a  tumulis  et  qui  periere  propinquis 

protinus  ad  vivos  ora  referre  iuvat,  620 

postque  tot  amissos  quicquid  de  sanguine  restat 

aspicere,  et  generis  dinumerare  gradus. 
innocui  veniant.     procul  hinc,  procul  inpius  esto 

frater,  et  in  partus  mater  acerba  suos, 
cui  pater  est  vivax,  qui  matris  digerit  annos,  625 

quae  premit  invisam  socrus  iniqua  nurum. 
dis  generis  date  tura  boni  (Concordia  fertur  631 

ilia  praecipue  mitis  adesse  die) 
et  libate  dapes,  ut,  grati  pignus  honoris, 

nutriat  incinctos  missa  patella  Lares, 
iamque  ubi  suadebit  placidos  nox  umida  somnos,         635 

larga  precaturi  sumite  vina  manu 
et  '  bene  vos,  bene  te,  patriae  pater,  optime  Caesar  ! ' 

dicite  suffuso  sub  sua  verba  mero. 
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Feb.  2yd.     The  festival  of  Te?-mmus,  tJie  god  of  botmdaries. 
Nox  ubi  transierit,  solito  celebretur  honore 

separat  indicio  qui  deus  arva  suo.  640 

Termine,  sive  lapis  sive  es  defossus  in  agro 

stipes,  ab  antiquis  tu  quoque  numen  habes. 
te  duo  diversa  domini  pro  parte  coronant 

binaque  serta  tibi  binaque  liba  ferunt. 
ara  fit :    hue  ignem  curto  fert  rustica  testu  645 

sumptum  de  tepidis  ipsa  colona  focis. 
ligna  senex  minuit  concisaque  construit  arte 

et  solida  ramos  figere  pugnat  humo. 
turn  sicco  primas  inritat  cortice  flammas : 

Stat  puer  et  manibus  lata  canistra  tenet.  650 

inde  ubi  ter  fruges  medios  inmisit  in  ignes, 

porrigit  incisos  filia  parva  favos. 
vina  tenent  alii,     libantur  singula  flammis, 

spectant,  et  Unguis  Candida  turba  favet. 
spargitur  et  caeso  communis  Terminus  agno  655 

nee  queritur,  lactans  cum  sibi  porca  datur. 
conveniunt  celebrantque  dapes  vicinia  simplex 

et  cantant  laudes,  Termine  sancte,  tuas  : 
'tu  populos  urbesque  et  regna  ingentia  finis  : 

omnis  erit  sine  te  litigiosus  ager.  660 

nulla  tibi  ambitio  est,  nullo  corrumperis  auro, 

legitima  servas  credita  rura  fide.' 
gentibus  est  aliis  tellus  data  limite  certo  :  683 

Romanae  spatium  est  urbis  et  orbis  idem. 

Feb.  i^th.   The  Regifiigitim  in  co7nmemoration  of  the  baiiishment 
of  the  Ta7-quins. 

Nunc  mihi  dicenda  est  regis  fuga.     traxit  ab  ilia  685 

sextus  ab  extremo  nomina  mense  dies, 
ultima  Tarquinius  Romanae  gentis  habebat 

regna,  vir  iniustus,  fortis  ad  arma  tamen. 
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The  treacherous  capture  of  Gabii  by  Sextus. 

Ceperat  hie  alias,  alias  everterat  urbes, 

et  Gabios  turpi  fecerat  arte  suos.  690 

namque  trium  minimus,  proles  manifesta  Superbi, 

in  medios  hostes  nocte  silente  venit. 
nudarant  gladios  :  *  occidite  '  dixit  *  inermem  ; 

hoc  cupiant  fratres  Tarquiniusque  pater, 
qui  mea  crudeli  laceravit  verbere  terga.'  695 

dicere  ut  hoc  posset,  verbera  passus  erat. 
luna  fuit  :   spectant  iuvenem  gladiosque  recondunt 

tergaque,  deducta  veste,  notata  vident. 
flent  quoque  et,  ut  secum  tueatur  bella,  precantur. 

callidus  ignaris  adnuit  ille  viris.  700 

iamque  potens  misso  genitorem  appellat  amico, 

perdendi  Gabios  quod  sibi  monstret  iter, 
hortus  odoratis  suberat  cultissimus  herbis, 

sectus  humum  rivo  lene  sonantis  aquae. 
illic  Tarquinius  mandata  latentia  nati  705 

accipit  et  virga  lilia  summa  metit. 
nuntius  ut  rediit  decussaque  lilia  dixit, 

filius  '  agnosco  iussa  parentis '  ait. 
nee  mora,  principibus  caesis  ex  urbe  Gabina, 

traduntur  ducibus  moenia  nuda  suis.  710 


Brutus  oidiuits  the  Tarquins. 

Ecce,  nefas  visu,  mediis  altaribus  anguis 
exit  et  exstinctis  ignibus  exta  rapit. 

consulitur  Phoebus,     sors  est  ita  reddita  :    *  matri 
qui  dederit  princeps  oscula,  victor  erit.' 

oscula  quisque  suae  matri  properata  tulerunt, 
non  intellecto  credula  turba  deo. 
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Brutus  erat  stulti  sapiens  imitator,  ut  esset 

tutus  ab  insidiis,  dire  Superbe,  tuis. 
ille  iacens  pronus  matri  dedit  oscula  Terrae, 

creditus  offenso  procubuisse  pede.  720 

T/te  story  of  Liicretia.     Durmg  the  siege  0/  Ardea,  Sexttcs  a?id 
other  young  nobles  pay  a  surprise  visit  to  their  wives. 

Cingitur  interea  Romanis  Ardea  signis 

et  patitur  lentas  obsidione  moras, 
dum  vacat  et  metuunt  hostes  committere  pugnam, 

luditur  in  castris^  otia  miles  agit. 
Tarquinius  iuvenis  socios  dapibusque  meroque  725 

accipit.     ex  illis  rege  creatus  ait : 
^dum  nos  difficilis  pigro  tenet  Ardea  bello 

nee  sinit  ad  patrios  arma  referre  deos, 
ecquid  in  officio  torus  est  socialis?  et  ecquid 

coniugibus  nostris  mutua  cura  sumus  ?  '  730 

quisque  suam  laudat;    studiis  certamina  crescunt, 

et  fervent  multo  linguaque  corque  mero. 
surgit  cui  dederat  clarum  Collatia  nomen: 

'  non  opus  est  verbis,  credite  rebus  ! '  ait. 
'  nox  superest.     tollamur  equis  urbemque  petamus  ! '     735 

dicta  placenta  frenis  inpediuntur  equi. 
pertulerant  dominos.     regalia  protinus  illi 

tecta  petunt :    custos  in  fore  nullus  erat. 
ecce  nurum  regis  fusis  per  colla  coronis 

inveniunt  posito  pervigilare  mero.  740 

Lucretia,  wife  of  Collatinus,  alone  is  thinking  of  her  absent 

husband. 
Inde  cito  passu  petitur  Lucretia  :    nebat, 

ante  torum  calathi  lanaque  mollis  erat. 
lumen  ad  exiguum  famulae  data  pensa  trahebant : 

inter  quas  tenui  sic  ait  ipsa  sono  : 
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'  mittenda  est  domino  (nunc,  nunc  properate,  puellae !) 

quamprimum  nostra  facta  lacerna  manu.  746 

quid  tamen  auditis  ?  nam  plura  audire  potestis  : 

quantum  de  bello  dicitur  esse  super  ? 
postmodo  victa  cades  :   melioribus,  Ardea,  restas, 

inproba,  quae  nostros  cogis  abesse  viros  !  750 

sint  tantum  reduces  !     sed  enim  temerarius  ille 

est  meus  et  stricto  quolibet  ense  ruit. 
mens  abit  et  morior,  quotiens  pugnantis  imago 

me  subit,  et  gelidum  pectora  frigus  habet.' 
desinit  in  lacrimas  intentaque  fila  remittit,  755 

in  gremio  vultum  deposuitque  suum. 
hoc  ipsum  decuit :   lacrimae  decuere  pudicae, 

et  facies  animo  dignaque  parque  fuit. 
'  pone  metum,  venio  ! '  coniunx  ait.     ilia  revixit 

deque  viri  collo  dulce  pependit  onus.  760 

The  mad  passion  of  SexHis  for  Lucretia. 

Interea  iuvenis  furiatos  regius  ignes 

concipit  et  caeco  raptus  amore  fur  it. 
forma  placet  niveusque  color  flavique  capilli 

quique  aderat  nulla  factus  ab  arte  decor : 
verba  placent  et  vox  et  quod  corrumpere  non  est :        765 

quoque  minor  spes  est,  hoc  magis  ille  cupit. 
iam  dederat  cantus  lucis  praenuntius  ales, 

cum  referunt  iuvenes  in  sua  castra  pedem. 
carpitur  attonitos  absentis  imagine  sensus 

ille.     recordanti  plura  magisque  placent.  770 

sic  sedit,  sic  culta  fuit,  sic  stamina  nevit, 

neglectae  collo  sic  iacuere  comae, 
hos  habuit  vultus,  haec  illi  verba  fuerunt, 

hie  color,  haec  facies,  hie  decor  oris  erat. 
ut  solet  a  magno  fluctus  languescere  flatu,  775 

sed  tamen  a  vento,  qui  fuit,  unda  tumet. 
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sic,  quamvis  aberat  placitae  praesentia  formae, 

quern  dederat  praesens  forma,  manebat  amor, 
ardet  et  iniusti  stimulis  agitatur  amoris. 

conparat  indigno  vimque  dolumque  toro.  780 

exitus  in  dubio  est.     *  audebimus  ultima  ! '  dixit : 

'  viderit.  audentes  forsque  deusque  iuvat. 
cepimus  audendo  Gabios  quoque.'     talia  fatus 

ense  latus  cinxit  tergaque  pressit  equi. 

His  crime. 

Accipit  aerata  iuvenem  Collatia  porta^  785 

condere  iam  vultus  sole  parante  suos. 
hostis,  ut  hospes,  init  penetralia  CoUatini : 

comiter  excipitur  ;    sanguine  iunctus  erat. 
quantum  animis  erroris  inest !  parat  inscia  rerum 

infelix  epulas  hostibus  ilia  suis.  790 

functus  erat  dapibus,  poscunt  sua  tempora  somnum  ; 

nox  erat,  et  tota  lumina  nulla  domo. 
surgit  et  auratum  vagina  liberat  ensem 

et  venit  in  thalamos^  nupta  pudica,  tuos. 
quid  faciat  ?  pugnet  ?  vincetur  femina  pugnans.  801 

clamet  ?  at  in  dextra,  qui  vetet,  ensis  erat. 
quid,  victor,  gaudes?     haec  te  victoria  perdet.  811 

heu  quanto  regnis  nox  stetit  una  tuis ! 

Lucre tia  kills  herself. 

lamque  erat  orta  dies  :    passis  sedet  ilia  capillis, 

ut  solet  ad  nati  mater  itura  rogum, 
grandaevumque  patrem  fido  cum  coniuge  castris  815 

evocat,  et  posita  venit  uterque  mora, 
utque  vident  habitum,  quae  luctus  causa,  requirunt, 

cui  paret  exsequias,  quove  sit  icta  malo? 
ilia  diu  reticet  pudibundaque  celat  amictu 

ora :    fluunt  lacrimae  more  perennis  aquae.  820 
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hinc  pater,  hinc  coniunx  lacrimas  solantur  et  orant 

indicet  et  caeco  flentque  paventque  metu. 
ter  conata  loqui  ter  destitit;   ausaque  quarto 

non  oculos  ideo  sustulit  ilia  suos. 
'hoc  quoque  Tarquinio  debebimus?    eloquar,'  inquit    825 

'  eloquar  infelix  dedecus  ipsa  meum  ? ' 
quaeque  potest,  narrat.     restabant  ultima  :  flevit, 

et  matronales  erubuere  genae. 
dant  veniam  facto  genitor  coniunxque  coactae. 

'  quam '  dixit  '  veniam  vos  datis,  ipsa  nego.'  830 

nee  mora,  celato  fixit  sua  pectora  ferro 

et  cadit  in  patrios  sanguinolenta  pedes, 
tunc  quoque  iam  moriens  ne  non  procumbat  honeste, 

respicit.     haec  etiam  cura  cadentis  erat. 

Brutus  swears  vengeance  over  her  corpse.     The  expulsion  of  the 
Targuifts. 

Ecce  super  corpus  communia  damna  gementes,  835 

obliti  decoris,  virque  paterque  iacent. 
Brutus  adest  tandemque  animo  sua  nomina  fallit 

fixaque  semianimi  corpore  tela  rapit 
stillantemque  tenens  generoso  sanguine  cultrum 

edidit  inpavidos  ore  minante  sonos  :  840 

'per  tibi  ego  hunc  iuro  fortem  castumque  cruorem 

perque  tuos  manes,  qui  mihi  numen  erunt, 
Tarquinium  profuga  poenas  cum  stirpe  daturum. 

iam  satis  est  virtus  dissimulata  diu.' 
ilia  iacens  ad  verba  oculos  sine  lumine  movit  845 

visaque  concussa  dicta  probare  coma, 
fertur  in  exsequias  animi  matrona  virilis 

et  secum  lacrimas  invidiamque  trahit. 
vulnus  inane  patet.     Brutus  clamore  Quirites 

concitat  et  regis  facta  nefanda  refert.  850 
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Tarquinius  cum  prole  fugit :  capit  annua  consul 

iura :  dies  regnis  ilia  suprema  fuit. 
venimus  in  portum,  libro  cum  mense  peracto :  863 

naviget  hinc  alia  iam  mihi  linter  aqua. 


BOOK   III 

(March) 

Romulus  dedicates  March — then  the  first  month  of  the  year — to 
his  father  Mars. 

Martia  ter  senos  proles  adoleverat  annos,  59 

et  suberat  flavae  iam  nova  barba  comae, 
omnibus  agricolis  armentorumque  magistris 

Iliadae  fratres  iura  petita  dabant. 
saepe  domum  veniunt  praedonum  sanguine  laeti 

et  redigunt  actos  in  sua  rura  boves. 
ut  genus  audierunt,  animos  pater  editus  auget,  65 

et  pudet  in  paucis  nomen  habere  casis  : 
Romuleoque  cadit  traiectus  Amulius  ense, 

regnaque  longaevo  restituuntur  avo. 
moenia  conduntur;  quae  quamvis  parva  fuerunt, 

non  tamen  expediit  transiluisse  Remo.  70 

iam,  modo  qua  fuerant  silvae  pecorumque  recessus, 

urbs  erat,  aeternae  cum  pater  urbis  ait : 
'arbiter  armorum,  de  cuius  sanguine  natus 

credor  et,  ut  credar,  pignora  multa  dabo, 
a  te  principium  Romano  dicimus  anno :  75 

primus  de  patrio  nomine  mensis  erit.' 
vox  rata  fit,  patrioque  vocat  de  nomine  mensem. 

dicitur  haec  pietas  grata  fuisse  deo. 
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et  tamen  ante  omnes  Martem  coluere  priores ; 

hoc  dederat  studiis  bellica  turba  suis.  80 

Mars  Latio  venerandus  erat,  quia  praesidet  armis  ;         85 

arma  ferae  genti  remque  decusque  dabant. 

Why  the  year  of  Romulus  had  ojily  ten  7nonths :  the  ancient 
Ro7na7is  thought  more  of  war  than  of  astronomy. 

Nee  totidem  veteres,  quot  nunc,  habuere  Kalendas  :      99 

ille  minor  geminis  mensibus  annus  erat. 
nondum  tradiderat  victas  victoribus  artes 

Graecia,  facundum  sed  male  forte  genus, 
qui  bene  pugnabat,  Romanam  noverat  artem  : 

mittere  qui  poterat  pila,  disertus  erat. 
libera  currebant  et  inobservata  per  annum  iii 

sidera ;   constabat  sed  tamen  esse  deos. 
non  illi  caelo  labentia  signa  tenebant^ 

sed  sua,  quae  magnum  perdere  crimen  erat. 
ergo  animi  indociles  et  adhuc  ratione  carentes  119 

mensibus  egerunt  lustra  minora  decern. 

How   Numa  and  finally  fulius  Caesar  corrected  the  Roman 
Calendar, 

Primus,  oliviferis  Romam  deductus  ab  arvis,  151 

Pompilius  menses  sensit  abesse  duos : 
sive  hoc  a  Samio  doctus,  qui  posse  renasci 

nos  putat,  Egeria  sive  monente  sua. 
sed  tamen  errabant  etiam  tunc  tempora,  donee  155 

Caesaris  in  multis  haec  quoque  cura  fuit. 
is  decies  senos  ter  centum  et  quinque  diebus  163 

iunxit  et  e  pleno  tempora  quinta  die. 
hie  anni  modus  est :  in  lustrum  accedere  debet,  165 

quae  consummatur  partibus,  una  dies. 

D  2 
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March  \st.  The  Matronalia,  commemorating  the  service  of  the 
Sabine  women  in  bringing  abotct  peace  between  their  fathers 
a7id  their  husbands. 

*Si  licet  occultos  monitus  audire  deorum 

vatibus,  ut  certe  fama  licere  putat, 
cum  sis  officiis,  Gradive,  virilibus  aptus, 

die  mihi,  matronae  cur  tua  festa  colant.'  170 

sic  ego.     sic  posita  dixit  mihi  casside  Mavors, 

sed  tamen  in  dextra  missilis  hasta  fuit : 
*  disce,  Latinorum  vates  operose  dierum,  177 

quod  petis,  et  memori  pectore  dicta  nota. 


The  poverty  of  the  early  Romans :    the  neighbouring  nations 
refuse  to  intermarry  with  them. 

Parva  fuit,  si  prima  velis  elementa  referre, 

Roma:  sed  in  parva  spes  tamen  huius  eVat.  180 

moenia  iam  stabant,  populis  angusta  futuris, 

credita  sed  turbae  tunc  nimis  ampla  suae, 
quae  fuerit  nostri,  si  quaeris^  regia  nati, 

aspice  de  canna  straminibusque  domum. 
in  stipula  placidi  carpebat  munera  somni  185 

et  tamen  ex  illo  venit  in  astra  toro. 
iamque  loco  maius  nomen  Romanus  habebat : 

nee  coniunx  illi  nee  socer  ullus  erat. 
spernebant  generos  inopes  vicinia  dives : 

et  male  eredebar  sanguinis  auctor  ego.  190 

in  stabulis  habitasse  et  oves  pavisse  nocebat 

iugeraque  inculti  pauca  tenere  soli, 
extremis  dantur  eonubia  gentibus  :    at  quae  195 

Romano  vellet  nubere  nulla  fuit. 
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The  seizure  of  the  Sabine  women  at  the  festival  of  Consi/s  is 
folloived  by  war. 

Indolui  patriamque  decli  tibi,  Roinule,  mentem. 

"tolle  preces,"  dixi  "quod  petis  arma  dabunt." 
festa  parat  Conso.     Census  tibi  cetera  dicet, 

illo  facta  die  dum  sua  sacra  canes.  200 

intumuere  Cures  et  quos  dolor  attigit  idem. 

turn  primum  generis  intulit  arma  socer. 
iamque  fere  raptae  matrum  quoque  nomen  habebant, 

tractaque  erant  longa  bella  propinqua  mora, 
conveniunt  nuptae  dictam  lunonis  in  aedem  :  205 

quas  inter  mea  sic  est  nurus  orsa  loqui : 
"  o  pariter  raptae  (quoniam  hoc  commune  tenemus), 

non  ultra  lente  possumus  esse  piae. 
stant  acies  :    sed  utra  di  sint  pro  parte  rogandi, 

eligite :    hinc  coniunx,  hinc  pater  arma  tenet.  210 

quaerendum  est,  viduae  fieri  malimus  an  orbae. 

consilium  vobis' forte  piumque  dabo." 
consilium  dederat.     parent  crinesque  resolvunt 

maestaque  funerea  corpora  veste  tegunt. 

The  Sabine  women  part  the  combatants. 

lam  steterant  acies  ferro  mortique  paratae,  215 

iam  lituus  pugnae  signa  daturus  erat : 
cum  raptae  veniunt  inter  patresque  virosque 

inque  sinu  natos,  pignora  cara,  tenent. 
ut  medium  campi  scissis  tetigere  capillis, 

in  terram  posito  procubuere  genu  :  220 

et  quasi  sentirent,  blando  clam  ore  nepotes 

tendebant  ad  avos  bracchia  parva  suos. 
qui  poterat,  clamabat  avum,  tunc  denique  visum, 

et  qui  vix  poterat,  posse  coactus  erat. 
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tela  viris  animique  cadunt,  gladiisque  remotis  225 

dant  soceri  generis  accipiuntque  manus 
laudatasque  tenent  natas,  scutoque  nepotem 

fert  avus.     hie  scuti  dulcior  usus  erat. 
inde,  dies  quae  prima  mea  est,  celebrare  Kalendas 

Oebaliae  matres  non  leve  munus  habent.'  230 


Why  the  Salii,  the  '  danci7ig  priests '  of  Mai's,  beaj-  the  sacred 
shields  in  processio7i.  Ntiina,  with  the  aid  of  his  wife^  the 
7iymph  Egeria^  civilizes  the  fierce  Romans  through  religion 
aftd  law. 

Quis  mihi  nunc  dicet,  quare  caelestia  Martis  259 

arma  ferant  Salii  Mamuriumque  canant? 
Nympha,  mone,  nemori  stagnoque  operata  Dianae ; 

Nympha,  Numae  coniunx,  ad  tua  facta  veni. 
vallis  Aricinae  silva  praecinctus  opaca 

est  lacus,  antiqua  religione  sacer. 
regna  tenent  fortes  manibus  pedibusque  fugaces,  271 

et  perit  exemplo  postmodo  quisque  suo. 
defluit  incerto  lapidosus  murmure  rivus  : 

saepe,  sed  exiguis  haustibus  inde  bibi. 
Egeria  est,  quae  praebet  aquas,  dea  grata  Camenis.      275 

ilia  Numae  coniunx  consiliumque  fuit. 
principio  nimium  promptos  ad  bella  Quirites 

moUiri  placuit  iure  deumque  metu. 
inde  datae  leges,  ne  firmior  omnia  posset : 

coeptaque  sunt  pure  tradita  sacra  coli.  280 

exuitur  feritas,  armisque  potentius  aequum  est, 

et  cum  cive  pudet  conseruisse  manus. 
atque  aliquis,  modo  trux,  visa  iam  vertitur  ara 

vinaque  dat  tepidis  salsaque  farra  focis. 
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When  Jupiter  sends  terrifying  portents  she  advises  Ntcina  to 
learn  from  Picus  and  Fattmis  how  they  are  to  be  expiated. 

Ecce  deum  genitor  rutilas  per  nubila  flammas  285 

spargit  et  effusis  aethera  siccat  aquis. 
non  alias  missi  cecidere  frequentius  ignes. 

rex  pavet,  et  vulgi  pectora  terror  habet. 
cui  dea  '  ne  nimium  terrere  !    piabile  fulmen 

est,'  ait  'et  saevi  flectitur  ira  lovis.  290 

sed  poterunt  ritum  Picus  Faunusque  piandi 

tradere,  Romani  numen  utrumque  soli, 
nee  sine  vi  tradent.     adhibeto  vincula  captis.' 

atque  ita,  qua  possint,  erudit,  arte  capi. 


By  the  help  of  Picus  and  Fatmus,  7nade  captive  by  a  tricky 
Jupiter  is  brought  dow7i  from  heave?i  to  a  colloquy  with 
Numa. 

Lucus  Aventino  suberat  niger  ilicis  umbra,  295 

quo  posses  viso  dicere  '  numen  inest ! ' 
in  medio  gramen,  muscoque  adoperta  virenti 

manabat  saxo  vena  perennis  aquae, 
inde  fere  soli  Faunus  Picusque  bibebant. 

hue  venit  et  fonti  rex  Numa  mactat  ovem  :  300 

plenaque  odorati  disponit  pocula  Bacchi 

cumque  suis  antro  conditus  ipse  latet. 
ad  solitos  veniunt  silvestria  numina  fontes 

et  relevant  multo  pectora  sicca  mero. 
vina  quies  sequitur  :  gelido  Numa  prodit  ab  antro        305 

vinclaque  sopitas  addit  in  arta  manus. 
somnus  ut  abscessit,  pugnando  vincula  temptant 

rumpere  :    pugnantes  fortius  ilia  tenent. 
tunc  Numa :    '  di  nemorum,  factis  ignoscite  nostris, 

si  scelus  ingenio  scitis  abesse  meo,  310 
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quoque  modo  possit  fulmen,  monstrate,  piari.' 

sic  Numa.     sic  quatiens  cornua  Faunus  ait : 
'  magna  petis  nee  quae  monitu  tibi  discere  nostro 

fas  sit.     habent  fines  numina  nostra  suos. 
di  sumus  agrestes  et  qui  dominemur  in  altis  315 

montibus.     arbitrium  est  in  sua  tela  lovi. 
hunc  tu  non  poteris  per  te  deducere  caelo : 

at  poteris  nostra  forsitan  usus  ope.' 
dixerat  haec  Faunus  ;  par  est  sententia  Pici. 

'  deme  tamen  nobis  vincula,'  Picus  ait  320 

'luppiter  hue  veniet,  valida  perductus  ab  arte. 

nubila  promissi  Styx  n\ihi  testis  erit.' 
emissi  laqueis  quid  agant,  quae  carmina  dicant, 

quaque  trahant  superis  sedibus  arte  lovem, 
scire  nefas  homini.     nobis  concessa  canentur  325 

quaeque  pio  dici  vatis  ab  ore  licet. 

Numa  by  his  ready  wit  turns  Jupiter's  terrifying  words  to  a 
harmless  meaning. 

Eliciunt  caelo  te,  luppiter.     unde  minores 

nunc  quoque  te  celebrant  Eliciumque  vocant. 
constat  Aventinae  tremuisse  cacumina  silvae, 

terraque  subsedit  pondere  pressa  lovis.  330 

corda  micant  regis,  totoque  e  pectore  sanguis 

fugit,  et  hirsutae  deriguere  comae, 
ut  rediit  animus,   '  da  certa  piamina '  dixit 

'fulminis,  altorum  rexque  paterque  deum, 
si  tua  contigimus  manibus  donaria  puris :  335 

hoc  quoque,  quod  petitur,  si  pia  lingua  rogat.' 
adnuit  oranti,  sed  verum  ambage  remota 

abdidit  et  dubio  terruit  ore  virum. 
'  caede  caput '  dixit,     cui  rex  '  parebimus  : '  inquit 

*  caedenda  est  hortis  eruta  caepa  meis.'  340 
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addidit  hie  '  hominis  '.     '  siimmos  '  ait  ille  '  capillos  '. 

postulat  hie  animam.     eui  Numa  '  piscis '  ait. 
risit  ct  '  his '  inquit  '  faeito  mea  tela  procures, 

o  vir  conloquio  non  abigende  deum. 
sed  tibi,  protulerit  cum  totum  erastinus  orbem  345 

Cynthius,  inperii  pignora  eerta  dabo.' 
dixit  et  ingenti  tonitru  super  aethera  motum 

fertur  adorantem  destituitque  Numam. 

Jicpiter  se?ids  down  a  shield  as  a  pledge  of  Rome's  e7?ipire. 

Ille  redit  laetus  memoratque  Quiritibus  acta. 

tarda  venit  dietis  diffieilisque  fides.  350 

'  at  certe  credemur,'  ait  '  si  verba  sequetur 

exitus.     en  audi  crastina,  quisquis  ades. 
protulerit  terris  cum  totum  Cynthius  orbem, 

luppiter  inperii  pignora  certa  dabit.' 
discedunt  dubii,  promissaque  tarda  videntur,  355 

dependetque  fides  a  veniente  die. 
mollis  erat  tellus  rorata  mane  pruina : 

ante  sui  populus  limina  regis  adest. 
prodit  et  in  solio  medius  consedit  acerno. 

innumeri  circa  stantque  silentque  viri.  "^60 

ortus  erat  summo  tantunimodo  margine  Phoebus  : 

sollicitae  mentes  speque  metuque  pavent. 
constitit  atque  caput  niveo  velatus  amictu 

iam  bene  dis  notas  sustuHt  ille  manus 
atque  ita  '  tempus  adest  promissi  muneris '  inquit.  365 

'poUicitam  dietis,  luppiter,  adde  fidem.' 
dum  loquitur,  totum  iam  sol  emoverat  orbem, 

et  gravis  aetherio  venit  ab  axe  fragor. 
ter  tonuit  sine  nube  deus,  tria  fulgura  misit. 

credite  dicenti :    mira,   sed  acta,  loquor.  370 

a  media  caelum  regione  dehiscere  coepit : 

submisere  oculos  cum  duce  turba  suo. 
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ecce  levi  scutum  versatum  leniter  aura 
decidit.     a  populo  clamor  ad  astra  venit. 

toUit  humo  munus  caesa  prius  ille  iuvenca,  375 

quae  dederat  nuUi  colla  premenda  iugo, 

atque  ancile  vocat,  quod  ab  omni  parte  recisum  est, 
quaque  notes  oculis,  angulus  omnis  abest. 

Nwna  has  eleven  similar  shields  made  by  Mamw  ins  in  order  to 
baffle  would-be  thieves.  The  Salii  guard  them  and  recall 
the  inaker's  name  i?i  their  chant. 

Turn,  memor  inperii  sortem  consistere  in  illo, 

consilium  multae  calliditatis  init.  380 

plura  iubet  fieri  simili  caelata  figura, 

error  ut  ante  oculos  insidiantis  eat. 
Mamurius,  morum  fabraene  exactior  artis, 

difficile  est,  illud,  dicere,  clausit  opus. 
cui  Numa  munificus  'facti  pete  praemia;'  dixit  385 

'si  mea  nota  fides,  inrita  nulla  petes.' 
iam  dederat  Saliis  a  saltu  nomina  dicta 

armaque  et  ad  certos  verba  canenda  modos. 
tum  sic  Mamurius :    '  merces  mihi  gloria  detur, 

nominaque  extremo  carmine  nostra  sonent.'  390 

inde  sacerdotes  operi  promissa  vetusto 

praemia  persolvunt  Mamuriumque  vocant. 

March  \^ih.     The  popular  holiday  of  An?ia  Perenna. 

Idibus  est  Annae  festum  geniale  Perennae  523 

baud  procul  a  ripis,  advena  Thybri^  tuis. 
plebs  venit  ac  virides  passim  disiecta  per  herbas  525 

potat,  et  accumbit  cum  pare  quisque  sua. 
sub  love  pars  durat ;   pauci  tentoria  ponunt ; 

sunt  quibus  e  ramis  frondea  facta  casa  est ; 
pars,  ubi  pro  rigidis  calamos  statuere  columnis, 

desuper  extentas  inposuere  togas.  530 
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sole  tamen  vinoque  calent  annosque  precantur, 

quot  sumant  cyathos,  ad  numerumque  bibunt. 
invenies  illic,  qui  Nestoris  ebibat  annos, 

quae  sit  per  calices  facta  Sibylla  suos. 
illic  et  cantant  quicquid  didicere  theatris  535 

et  iactant  faciles  ad  sua  verba  manus  : 
et  ducunt  posito  duras  cratere  choreas, 

cultaque  diffusis  saltat  arnica  comis. 
cum  redeunt,  titubant  et  sunt  spectacula  vulgi, 

et  fortunatos  obvia  turba  vocat.  540 

IV/io  is  Atma  Perenna  ?  Is  she  Dido's  sister  Anna  {whose  long 
story  is  here  otnitted)  or  the  old  woman  of  Bovillae  who  fed 
the  plebeians  in  their  secession  to  the  Sacred  Mount  ? 

Haec  quoque,  quam  referam,  nostras  pervenit  ad  aures    661 

fama,  nee  a  veri  dissidet  ilia  fide, 
plebs  vetus  et  nullis  etiam  tunc  tuta  tribunis 

fugit  et  in  Sacri  vertice  montis  agit. 
iam  quoque,  quern  secum  tulerant,  defecerat  illos         665 

victus  et  humanis  usibus  apta  Ceres, 
orta  suburbanis  quaedam  fuit  Anna  Bovillis, 

pauper,  sed  mundae  sedulitatis  anus, 
ilia,  levi  mitra  canos  redimita  capillos, 

fingebat  tremula  rustica  liba  manu  :  670 

atque  ita  per  populum  fumantia  mane  solebat 

dividere.     haec  populo  copia  grata  fuit. 
pace  domi  facta  signum  posuere  perenne, 

quod  sibi  defectis  ilia  tulisset  opem. 

*  Beware  the  Ides  of  March  / '  Vesta  tells  how  it  was  not  Caesar 
but  Caesar's phafitofH  that  f el L  Caesar  hi7nselfwas  snatched 
away  and  placed  among  the  gods. 

Praeteriturus  eram  gladios  in  principe  fixos,  697 

cum  sic  a  castis  Vesta  locuta  focis  : 
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'  ne  dubita  meminisse  !     mens  fuit  ille  sacerdos ; 

sacrilegae  telis  me  petiere  manus.  700 

ipsa  virum  rapui  simulacraque  nuda  reliqui. 

quae  cecidit  feiro,  Caesaris  umbra  fuit.' 
ille  quidem  caelo  positus  lovis  atria  vidit 

et  tenet  in  magno  templa  dicata  foro. 
at  quicumque  nefas  ausi,  prohibente  deorum  705 

numine,  polluerant  pontificale  caput, 
morte  iacent  merita.     testes  estote  Philippi 

et  quorum  sparsis  ossibus  albet  humus, 
hoc  opus,  haec  pietas,  haec  prima  elementa  fuerunt 

Caesaris,  ulcisci  iusta  per  arma  patrem.  710 

March  \yth.     The  Liber  alia — tlie  festival  of  Bacchus,  o?i  which 
sweet  cakes  are  offered  to  the  god,  who  first  discovered  honey. 

Tertia  post  Idus  lux  est  celeberrima  Baccho.  713 

Bacche,  fave  vati,  dum  tua  festa  cano. 
liba  deo  fiunt,  sucis  quia  dulcibus  idem  735 

gaudet,  et  a  Baccho  mella  reperta  ferunt. 
ibat  harenoso  Satyris  comitatus  ab  Hebro 

(non  habet  ingratos  fabula  nostra  iocos), 
iamque  erat  ad  Rhodopen  Pangaeaque  florida  ventum. 

aeriferae  comitum  concrepuere  manus.  740 

ecce  novae  coeunt  volucres  tinnitibus  actae, 

quosque  movent  sonitus  aera  sequuntur  apes, 
colligit  errantes  et  in  arbore  claudit  inani 

Liber  et  inventi  praemia  mellis  habet. 

His  greedy  old  follower  Silenus  robs  a  hornets''  nest  by  mistake  ! 

Vt  Satyri  levisque  senex  tetigere  saporem,  745 

quaerebant  flavos  per  nemus  omne  favos. 

audit  in  exesa  stridorem  examinis  ulmo 
aspicit  et  ceras  dissimulatque  senex  : 
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utque  piger  pandi  tergo  residebat  aselli, 

applicat  hunc  ulnio  corticibusque  cavis  750 

constitit  ipse  super  ramoso  stipite  nixus 

atque  avide  trunco  condita  mella  petit, 
milia  crabronum  coeunt  et  vertice  nudo 

spicula  defigunt  oraque  sima  notant. 
ille  cadit  praeceps  et  calce  feritur  aselli  755 

inclamatque  suos  auxiliumque  rogat. 
concurrunt  Satyri  turgentiaque   ora  parentis 

rident.     percusso  claudicat  ille  genu, 
ridet  et  ipse  deus  limumque  inducere  monstrat. 

hie  paret  monitis  et  linit  ora  luto.  760 

melle  pater  fruitur ;   liboque  infusa  calenti 

iure  repertori  Candida  mella  damus. 

March  1 9//^.     The  Jive  days'  festival  of  Minerva^  patron  goddess 
of  the  arts,  begins. 

Vna  dies  media  est,  et  fiunt  sacra  Minervae,  809 

nomina  quae  iunctis  quinque  diebus  habent. 

sanguine  prima  vacat,  nee  fas  concurrere  ferro. 
causa^  quod  est  ilia  nata  Minerva  die. 

altera  tresque  super  rasa  celebrantur  harena  : 
ensibus  exsertis  bellica  laeta  dea  est. 

All  who  do  skilled  work  with  hand  or  brain  inust  propitiate  her. 

Pallada  nunc  pueri  teneraeque  orate  puellae ;  815 

qui  bene  placarit  Pallada,  doctus  erit. 
Pallade  placata  lanam  mollire  puellae 

discant  et  plenas  exonerare  colos. 
ilia  etiam  stantes  radio  percurrere  telas 

erudit  et  rarum  pectine  denset  opus.  820 

banc  cole,  qui  maculas  laesis  de  vestibus  aufers  : 

banc  cole,  velleribus  quisquis  aena  paras. 
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nee  quisquam  invita  faciet  bene  vincula  plantae 

Pallade,  sit  Tychio  doctior  ille  licet; 
at  licet  antique  manibus  conlatus  Epeo  825 

sit  prior,  irata  Pallade  mancus  erit. 
vos  quoque,  Phoebea  morbos  qui  pellitis  arte, 

munera  de  vestris  pauca  referte  deae. 
nee  vos,  turba  fere  censu  fraudata,  magistri, 

spernite  ;   discipulos  attrahit  ilia  novos  :  830 

quique  moves  caelum,  tabulamque  eoloribus  uris, 

quique  facis  docta  moUia  saxa  manu. 
mille  dea  est  operum.    certe  dea  carminis  ilia  est  : 

si  'mereor,  studiis  adsit  arnica  meis. 


March  I'i^rd.     The  sun  enters  Aries.     How  the  Ram  with  the 
golden  fleece  became  a  constellation, 

Summa  dies  e  quinque  tubas  lustrare  canoras  849 

admonet  et  forti  sacrificare  deae. 
nunc  potes  ad  solem  sublato  dicere  vultu  : 

'  hie  here  Phrixeae  vellera  pressit  ovis.' 
seminibus  tostis  sceleratae  fraude  novercae 

sustulerat  nullas,  ut  solet,  herba  comas, 
mittitur  ad  tripodas  certa  qui  sorte  reportet,  855 

quam  sterili  terrae  Delphicus  edat  opem. 
hie  quoque  corruptus  cum  semine  nuntiat  Helles 

et  iuvenis  Phrixi  funera  sorte  peti. 
utque  recusantem  cives  et  tempus  et  Ino 

conpulerunt  regem  iussa  nefanda  pati,  860 

et  soror  et  Phrixus,  velati  tempora  vittis, 

stant  simul  ante  aras  iunctaque  fata  gemunt. 
aspicit  hos,  ut  forte  pependerat  aethere,  mater 

et  ferit  attonita  pectora  nuda  manu  : 
inque  draconigenam  nimbis  comitantibus  urbem  865 

desilit  et  natos  eripit  inde  suos. 
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utque  fugam  capiant,  aries  nitidissimus  auro 

traditur.     ille  vehit  per  freta  longa  duos, 
dicitur  infirma  cornu  tenuisse  sinistra 

femina,  cum  de  se  nomina  fecit  aquae.  870 

paene  simul  periit,  dum  vult  succurrere  lapsae, 

frater  et  extentas  porrigit  usque  manus. 
flebat,  ut  amissa  gemini  consorte  pericli, 

caeruleo  iunctam  nescius  esse  deo. 
litoribus  tactis  aries  fit  sidus  :    at  huius  875 

pervenit  in  Colchas  aurea  lana  domos. 


BOOK   IV 

(April) 
The  praises  of  Venus,  the  goddess  of  April, 

Venimus  ad  quartum,  quo  tu  celeberrima  mense  ;  13 

-    et  vatem  et  mensem  scis,  Venus,  esse  tuos. 

quo  non  livor  abit  ?  sunt  qui  tibi  mensis  honorem         85 

eripuisse  velint  invideantque,  Venus. 
nam,  quia  ver  aperit  tunc  omnia  densaque  cedit 

frigoris  asperitas  fetaque  terra  patet, 
Aprilem  memorant  ab  aperto  tempore  dictum  : 

quem  Venus  iniecta  vindicat  alma  manu.  90 

ilia  quidem  totum  dignissima  temperat  orbem : 

ilia  tenet  nullo  regna  minora  deo 
iuraque  dat  caelo,  terrae,  natalibus  undis 

perque  suos  initus  continet  omne  genus. 
ilia  deos  omnes  (longum  est  numerare)  creavit :  95 

ilia  satis  causas  arboribusque  dedit : 
ilia  rudes  animos  hominum  contraxit  in  unum 

et  docuit  iungi  cum  pare  quemque  sua. 
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prima  feros  habitus  homini  detraxit  :  ab  ilia  107 

venerunt  cultus  mundaque  cura  sui. 
mille  per  banc  artes  motae,  studioque  placendi,  113 

quae  latuere  prius,  multa  reperta  ferunt. 
banc  quisquam  titulo  mensis  spoliare  secundi  115 

audeat  ?  a  nobis  sit  furor  iste  procul. 
nee  Veneri  tempus  quam  ver  erat  aptius  ullum  :  135 

vere  nitent  terrae,  vere  remissus  ager. 
nunc  herbae  rupta  tellure  cacumina  toUunt  : 

nunc  tumido  gemmas  cortice  palmes  agit. 
et  formosa  Venus  formoso  tempore  digna  est, 

utque  soletj  Marti  continuata  suo.  130 

vere  monet  curvas  materna  per  aequora  puppes 

ire  nee  hibernas  iam  timuisse  minas. 


April  2nd.     The  settifig  of  the  Pleiades. 

Nox  ubi  transierit,  caelumque  rubescere  primo  165 

coeperit,  et  tactae  rore  querentur  aves, 
semiustamque  facem  vigilata  nocte  viator 

ponet,  et  ad  solitum  rusticus  ibit  opus, 
Pleiades  incipient  umeros  relevare  paternos, 

quae  septem  dici,  sex  tamen  esse  solent.  170 

April  \th.    The  Megalensia,  in  ho7iour  of  Magna  Mater.    The 
Sibylline  books  say  that  she  is  to  be  brought  to  Rome. 

Ter  sine  perpetuo  caelum  versetur  in  axe,  179 

ter  iungat  Titan  terque  resolvat  equos  ; 
protinus  inflexo  Berecyntia  tibia  cornu 

flabit,  et  Idaeae  festa  parentis  erunt. 
Dindymon  et  Cybelen  et  amoenam  fontibus  Iden  349 

semper  et  Iliacas  Mater  amavit  opes, 
cum  Troiam  Aeneas  Italos  portaret  in  agros, 

est  dea  sacriferas  paene  secuta  rates. 
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sed  nondum  fatis  Latio  sua  numina  posci 

senserat,  adsuetis  substiteratque  locis. 
post,  ut  Roma  potens  opibus  iam  saecula  quinque        255 

vidit  et  edomito  sustulit  orbe  caput, 
carminis  Euboici  fatalia  verba  sacerdos 

inspicit ;  inspectum  tale  fuisse  ferunt : 
'  mater  abest :  matrem  iubeo,  Romane,  requiras. 

cum  veniet^  casta  est  accipienda  manu.'  260 

obscurae  sortis  patres  ambagibus  errant, 

quaeve  parens  absit,  quove  petenda  loco, 
consulitur  Paean  *  divum '  que  '  arcessite  Matrem  ' 

inquit.     'in  Idaeo  est  invenienda  iugo.' 
mittuntur  proceres.      Phrygiae  tunc  sceptra  tenebat        265 

Attalus  :  Ausoniis  rem  negat  ille  viris. 
mira  canam.     longo  tremuit  cum  murmure  tellus, 

et  sic  est  adytis  diva  locuta  suis  : 
'ipsa  peti  volui.     ne  sit  mora,  mitte  volentem. 

dignus  Roma  locus,  quo  deus  omnis  eat.'  270 

ille  soni  terrore  pavens  *  proficiscere,'  dixit 

'  nostra  eris.     in  Phrygios  Roma  refertur  avos.' 

The  ship  cotiv eying  her  grotcfids  in  the  Tiber, 

Protinus  innumerae  caedunt  pineta  secures 

ilia,  quibus  fugiens  Phryx  pius  usus  erat. 
mille  manus  coeunt,  et  picta  coloribus  ustis  275 

caelestum  Matrem  concava  puppis  habet. 
ostia  contigerat,  qua  se  Tiberinus  in  altum  291 

dividit  et  campo  liberiore  natat. 
omnis  eques  mixtaque  gravis  cum  plebe  senatus 

obvius  ad  Tusci  fluminis  ora  venit. 
procedunt  pariter  matres  nataeque  nurusque  295 

quaeque  colunt  sanctos  virginitate  focos. 
sedula  fune  viri  content©  bracchia  lassant : 

vix  subit  adversas  hospita  navis  aquas. 

1C69'2  E 
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sicca  diu  fuerat  tellus,  sitis  usserat  herbas  : 

sedit  limoso  pressa  carina  vado.  300 

quisquis  adest  operi,  plus  quam  pro  parte  laborat, 

adiuvat  et  fortes  voce  sonante  manus. 
ilia  velut  medio  stabilis  sedet  insula  ponto. 

attoniti  monstro  stantque  paventque  viri. 

Claudia  Quiiita  frees  it  and  at  the  same  time  fi'ees  he?-  good 
name  f7'om  scandal. 

Claudia  Quinta  genus  Clauso  referebat  ab  alto,  305 

nee  facies  inpar  nobilitate  fuit : 
casta  quidem,  sed  non  et  credita.     rumor  iniquus 

laeserat,  et  falsi  criminis  acta  rea  est. 
cultus  et  ornatis  varie  prodisse  capillis 

obfuit,  ad  rigidos  promptaque  lingua  senes.  310 

conscia  mens  recti  famae  mendacia  risit  : 

sed  nos  in  vitium  credula  turba  sumus. 
haec  ubi  castarum  processit  ab  agmine  matrum 

et  manibus  puram  fluminis  hausit  aquam, 
ter  caput  inrorat,  tei  tollit  in  aethera  palmas  315 

(quicumque  aspiciunt,  mente  carere  putant) 
submissoque  genu  vultus  in  imagine  divae 

figit  et  hos  edit  crine  iacente  sonos : 
'  supplicis,  alma,  tuae,  genetrix  fecunda  deorum, 

accipe  sub  certa  condicione  preces.  320 

casta  negor.     si  tu  damnas,  meruisse  fatebor  : 

morte  luam  poenas  iudice  victa  dea. 
sed,  si  crimen  abest,  tu  nostrae  pignora  vitae 

re  dabis  et  castas  casta  sequere  manus.' 
dixit  et  exiguo  funem  conamine  traxit.  325 

mira  sed  et  scaena  testificata  loquar  : 
mota  dea  est  sequiturque  ducem  laudatque  sequendo. 

index  laetitiae  fertur  in  astra  sonus. 
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The  entry  of  the  (goddess  into  Rome. 

Fluminis  ad  flexum  veniunt  (Tiberina  priores 

atria  dixerunt),  unde  sinister  abit.  330 

nox  aderat.    querno  religant  in  stipite  funem 

dantque  levi  somno  corpora  functa  cibo. 
lux  aderat.     querno  solvunt  a  stipite  funem  : 

ante  tamen  posito  tura  dedere  foco. 
ante  coronatam  puppem  sine  labe  iuvencam  335 

mactarunt,  operum  coniugiique  rudem. 
est  locus,  in  Tiberim  qua  lubricus  influit  Almo 

et  nomen  magno  perdit  ab  amne  minor, 
illic  purpurea  canus  cum  veste  sacerdos 

Almonis  dominam  sacraque  lavit  aquis.  340 

exululant  comites,  furiosaque  tibia  flatur, 

et  feriunt  molles  taurea  terga  manus. 
Claudia  praecedit  laeto  celeberrima  vultu, 

credita  vix  tandem  teste  pudica  dea. 
ipsa  sedens  plaustro  porta  est  invecta  Capena  :  345 

sparguntur  iunctae  flore  recente  boves. 
Nasica  accepit.    templi  non  perstitit  auctor : 

Augustus  nunc  est ;  ante  Metellus  erat. 

April  6th.     Amiiversary  of  the  battle  of  Thapsus. 

Tertia  lux  (memini)  ludis  erat,  ac  mihi  quidam  377 

spectanti  senior  continuusque  loco 
'  haec '  ait  '  ilia  dies,  Libycis  qua  Caesar  in  oris 

perfida  magnanimi  contudit  arma  lubae.  380 

dux  mihi  Caesar  erat,  sub  quo  meruisse  tribunus 

glorior :    officio  praefuit  ille  meo. 
banc  ego  militia  sedem,  tu  pace  parasti, 

inter  bis  quinos  usus  honore  viros.' 
plura  locuturi  subito  seducimur  imbre  :  385 

pendula  caelestes  Libra  movebat  aquas. 
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April  \2th.     The  Festh'al  of  Ce7-es.     Her  benefits  to  mankind^ 
and  the  7'eturii  they  owe  her. 

Hinc  Cereris  ludi.     non  est  opus  indice  causae  :  393 

sponte  deae  munus  promeritumque  patet. 
panis  erat  primis  virides  mortalibus  herbae,  395 

quas  tellus  nullo  sollicitante  dabat ; 
et  modo  carpebant  vivax  e  caespite  gramen, 

nunc  epulae  tenera  fronde  cacumen  erant. 
postmodo  glans  nata  est.     bene  erat  iam  glande  reperta, 

duraque  magnificas  quercus  habebat  opes.  400 

prima  Ceres  homine  ad  meliora  alimenta  vocato 

mutavit  glandes  utiliore  cibo. 
ilia  iugo  tauros  collum  praebere  coegit : 

tunc  primum  soles  eruta  vidit  humus, 
aes  erat  in  pretio ;  chalybeia  massa  latebat.  405 

eheu  !  per])etuo  debuit  ilia  tegi. 
pace  Ceres  laeta  est ;  et  vos  orate,  coloni, 

perpetuam  pacem  pacificumque  ducem. 
farra  deae  micaeque  licet  salientis  honorem 

detis  et  in  veteres  turea  grana  focos,  410 

et,  si  tura  aberunt,  unctas  accendite  taedas. 

parva  bonae  Cereri,  sint  modo  casta,  placent. 
a  bove  succincti  cultros  removete  ministri : 

bos  aret;  ignavam  sacrificate  suem. 
apta  iugo  cervix  non  est  ferienda  securi :  415 

vivat  et  in  dura  saepe  laboret  humo. 

The  Rape  of  Proserpine,  Ceres''  daughter,  who,  while  gathering 
floivers  at  Henna,  is  carried  off  to  Hades  by  Dis. 

Exigit  ipse  locus,  raptus  ut  virginis  edam. 

plura  recognosces,  pauca  docendus  eris. 
terra  tribus  scopulis  vastum  procurrit  in  aequor 

Trinacris,  a  positu  nomen  adepta  loci,  420 
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g'-ata  domus  Cereri.     multas  ea  possidet  urbes, 

in  quibus  est  culto  fertilis  Henna  solo, 
frigida  caelestum  matres  Arethusa  vocarat : 

venerat  ad  sacras  et  dea  flava  dapes. 
filia,  consuetis  ut  erat  comitata  puellis,  425 

errabat  nudo  per  sua  prata  pede. 
valle  sub  umbrosa  locus  est,  aspergine  multa 

uvidus  ex  alto  desilientis  aquae, 
tot  fuerant  illic,  quot  habet  natura,  colores, 

pictaque  dissimili  flora  nitebat  humus.  430 

quam  simul  aspexit,  ^  comites,  accedite  ! '  dixit 

'  et  mecum  plenos  flore  referte  sinus  ! ' 
praeda  puellares  animos  prolectat  inanis, 

et  non  sentitur  sedulitate  labor, 
haec  inplet  lento  calathos  e  vimine  nexos,  435 

haec  gremium,  laxos  degravat  ilia  sinus, 
ilia  legit  calthas,  huic  sunt  violaria  curae. 

ilia  papavereas  subsecat  ungue  comas  : 
has,  hyacinthe,  tenes ;  illas,  amarante,  moraris  : 

pars  thyma,  pars  rorem,  pars  meliloton  amant.  440 

plurima  lecta  rosa  est ;  sunt  et  sine  nomine  flores. 

ipsa  crocos  tenues  liliaque  alba  legit. 
carpendi  studio  paulatim  longius  itur, 

et  dominam  casu  nulla  secuta  comes. 
banc  videt  et  visam  patruus  velociter  aufert  445 

regnaque  caeruleis  in  sua  portat  equis. 
ilia  quidem  clamabat  ^  io,  carissima  mater, 

auferor  ! '  ipsa  suos  abscideratque  sinus. 
panditur  interea  Diti  via,  namque  diurnum 

lumen  inadsueti  vix  patiuntur  equi.  450 

at  chorus  aequalis,  cumulatae  flore  ministrae, 

'  Persephone,'  clamant  '  ad  tua  dona  veni ! ' 
ut  clamata  silet,  montes  ululatibus  inplent, 

et  feriunt  maestae  pectora  nuda  manus. 
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Ceres  seeking  her  throughout  the  world  comes  to  Eleusis  in 
Attica, 

Attonita  est  plangore  Ceres  (modo  venerat  Hennam), 

nee  mora,  *  me  miseram  !   filia,'  dixit  '  ubi  es  ? '  456 

mentis  inops  rapitur,  quales  audi  re  solemus 

Threicias  fusis  Maenadas  ire  comis. 
ut  vitulo  mugit  sua  mater  ab  ubere  rapto 

et  quaerit  fetus  per  nemus  omne  suos  :  460 

sic  dea  nee  retinet  gemitus  et  concita  cursu 

fertur  et  e  campis  incipit,  Henna,  tuis. 
quacumque  ingreditur,  miseris  loca  cuncta  querelis        481 

inplet,  ut  amissum  cum  gemit  ales  Ityn. 
perque  vices  modo  '  Persephone  ! '  modo  '  filia  ! '  clamat, 

clamat  et  alternis  nomen  utrumque  ciet. 
sed  neque  Persephone  Cererem  nee  filia  matrem  485 

audit,  et  alternis  nomen  utrumque  perit. 
unaque,  pastorem  vidisset  an  arva  colentem, 

vox  crat  '  hac  gressus  ecqua  puella  tulit  ? ' 
iam  color  unus  inest  rebus,  tenebrisque  teguntur 

omnia  ;  iam  vigiles  conticuere  canes.  490 

alta  iacet  vasti  super  ora  Typhoeos  Aetne, 

cuius  anhelatis  ignibus  ardet  humus, 
illic  accendit  geminas  pro  lampade  pinus 

(hinc  Cereris  sacris  nunc  quoque  taeda  datur). 
est  specus  exesi  structura  pumicis  asper,  495 

non  homini  regio,  non  adeunda  ferae  : 
quo  simul  ac  venit,  frenatos  curribus  angues 

iungit  et  aequoreas  sicca  pererrat  aquas, 
effugit  et  Syrtes  et  te,  Zanclaea  Charybdis, 

et  vos,  Nisaei;  naufraga  monstra,  canes,  500 

Hadriacumque  patens  late^  bimaremque  Corinthum. 

sic  venit  ad  portus,  Attica  terra^  tuos. 
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Ceres  accepts  the  hospitality  of  the  old  })ia)i  Celeiis. 

Hie  primum  sedit  gelido  maestissima  saxo : 

illud  Cecropidae  nunc  quoque  triste  vocant. 
sub  love  duravit  multis  inmota  diebus  505 

et  lunae  patiens  et  pluvialis  aquae, 
fors  sua  cuique  loco  est.     quod  nunc  Cerealis  Eleusin 

dicitur,  hoc  Celei  rura  fuere  senis. 
ille  domum  glandes  excussaque  mora  rubetis 

portat  et  arsuris  arida  ligna  focis.  510 

filia  parva  duas  redigebat  rupe  capellas, 

et  tener  in  cunis  filius  aeger  erat. 
'  mater  ! '  ait  virgo  (mota  est  dea  nomine  matris) 

'  quid  facis  in  solis  incomitata  locis  ?  ' 
restitit  et  senior,  quamvis  onus  urget,  et  orat  515 

tecta  suae  subeat  quantulacumque  casae. 
ilia  negat.     (simularat  anum  mitraque  capillos 

presserat.)     instanti  talia  dicta  refert : 
'  sospes  eas  semperque  parens  I     mihi  filia  rapta  est. 

heu  !  melior  quanto  sors  tua  sorte  mea  est ! '  520 

dixit,  et  ut  lacrimae  (neque  enim  lacrimare  deorum  est) 

decidit  in  tepidos  lucida  gutta  sinus, 
flent  pariter  molles  animis  virgoque  senexque : 

e  quibus  haec  iusti  verba  fuere  senis : 
'sic  tibi,  quam  raptam  quereris,  sit  filia  sospes,  525 

surge  nee  exiguae  despice  tecta  casae.' 
cui  dea  '  due  ! '  inquit  '  scisti,  qua  cogere  posses  ' 

seque  levat  saxo  subsequiturque  senem. 

She  heals  his  sick  so7t,  Triptolemus,  but  wishing  to  niake  hitn 
immortal  is  prevented  by  the  fears  of  his  mother.  However  ^ 
she  promises  him  the  gift  of  husbandry  and  leaves  the  house. 

Dux  comiti  narrat,  quam  sit  sibi  filius  aeger 

nee  capiat  somnos  invigiletque  malis.  530 
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ilia  soporiferum^  parvos  initura  penates, 

conligit  agresti  lene  papaver  humo. 
limen  ut  intravit,  luctus  videt  omnia  plena :  537 

iam  spes  in  puero  nulla  salutis  erat. 
matre  salutata  (mater  Metanira  vocatur) 

iungere  dignata  est  os  puerile  suo.  540 

pallor  abit,  subitasque  vident  in  corpore  vires. 

tantus  caelesti  venit  ab  ore  vigor, 
tota  domus  laeta  est ;    hoc  est,  materque  paterque 

nataque :  tres  illi  tota  fuere  domus. 
mox  epulas  ponunt,  liquefacta  coagula  lacte  545 

pomaque  et  in  ceris  aurea  mella  suis. 
abstinet  alma  Ceres  somnique  papavera  causas 

dat  tibi  cum  tepido  lacte  bibenda,  puer. 
noctis  erat  medium  placidique  silentia  somni  : 

Triptolemum  gremio  sustulit  ilia  suo,  550 

terque  manu  permulsit  eum,  tria  carmina  dixit, 

carmina  mortali  non  referenda  sono, 
inque  foco  corpus  pueri  vivente  fa  villa 

obruit,  humanum  purget  ut  ignis  onus, 
^xcutitur  somno  stulte  pia  mater  et  amens  555 

'  quid  facis  ? '  exclamat  membraque  ab  igne  rapit. 
cui  dea  '  dum  non  es,'  dixit  '  scelerata  fuisti  : 

inrita  materno  sunt  mea  dona  metu. 
iste  quidem  mortalis  erit :  sed  primus  arabit 

et  seret  et  culta  praemia  toilet  humo.'  560 

dixit  et  egrediens  nubem  trahit  inque  dracones 

transit  et  alifero  tollitur  axe  Ceres. 


Her  further  travels.     At  length  the  all- seeing  Sun  gives  her 
news  of  her  daughter. 

Quo  feror  ?  inmensum  est  erratas  dicere  terras.  573 

praeteritus  Cereri  nuUus  in  orbe  locus. 
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errat  et  in  caelo  liquidique  inmunia  ponti  575 

adloquitur  gelido  proxima  signa  polo. 
'  Parrhasides  stellae,  (namque  omnia  nosse  potestis, 

aequoreas  numquam  cum  subeatis  aquas) 
Persephonen  natam  miserae  monstrate  parenti ! ' 

dixerat.     huic  Helice  talia  verba  refert.  580 

'  crimine  nox  vacua  est.     Solem  de  virgine  rapta 

consule,  qui  late  facta  diurna  videt.' 
Sol  aditus  '  quam  quaeris/  ait  '  ne  vana  labores, 

nupta  lovis  fratri  tertia  regna  tenet.' 


She  complains  to  Jupiter^  who  promises  that  she  shall  recover 
her  daughter  for  six  mojiths  in  each  year. 

Questa  diu  secum  sic  est  adfata  Tonantem,  5S5 

maximaque  in  vultu  signa  dolentis  erant : 
'  si  memor  es,  de  quo  mihi  sit  Proserpina  nata, 

dimidium  curae  debet  habere  tuae. 
orbe  pererrato  sola  est  iniuria  facti 

cognita.     commissi  praemia  raptor  habet.  590 

at  neque  Persephone  digna  est  praedone  marito, 

nee  gener  hoc  nobis  more  parandus  erat. 
quid  gravius  victore  Gyge  captiva  tulissem, 

quam  nunc  te  caeli  sceptra  tenente  tuli? 
verum  inpune  ferat,  nos  haec  patiemur  inultae  :  595 

reddat  et  emendet  facta  priora  novis.' 
luppiter  banc  lenit  factumque  excusat  amore, 

'  nee  gener  est  nobis  ille  pudendus '  ait. 
'  non  ego  nobilior.     posita  est  mihi  regia  caelo  : 

possidet  alter"  aquas,  alter  inane  chaos.  600 

sed  si  forte  tibi  non  est  mutabile  pectus, 

statque  semel  iuncti  rumpere  vincla  tori, 
hoc  quoque  temptemus,  siquidem  ieiuna  remansit ; 

si  minus,  inferni  coniugis  uxor  erit.' 
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Tartara  iussus  adit  sumptis  Caducifer  alls  605 

speque  redit  citius  visaque  certa  refert. 
'  rapta  tribus '  dixit  '  solvit  ieiunia  granis, 

Punica  quae  lento  cortice  poma  tegunt.' 
haud  secus  indoluit,  quam  si  modo  rapta  fuisset, 

maesta  parens,  longa  vixque  refecta  mora  est.  610 

atque  ita  '  nee  nobis  caelum  est  habitabile : '  dixit 

'Taenaria  recipi  me  quoque  valle  iube.' 
et  factura  fuit,  pactus  nisi  luppiter  esset, 

bis  tribus  ut  caelo  mensibus  ilia  foret. 
tum  demum  vultumque  Ceres  animumque  recepit         615 

inposuitque  suae  spicea  serta  comae  : 
largaque  provenit  cessatis  messis  in  arvis^ 

et  vix  congestas  area  cepit  opes. 

April   i<^ih.      The  last  day  of  Ceres'  games.      The  origin  oj 
burning  foxes  alive  in  the  Circus. 

Tertia  post  Hyadas  cum  lux  erit  orta  remotas,  679 

carcere  partitos  Circus  habebit  equos. 
cur  igitur  missae  vinctis  ardentia  taedis 

terga  ferant  vulpes,  causa  docenda  mihi  est. 
frigida  Carseolis  nee  olivis  apta  ferendis 

terra,  sed  ad  segetes  ingeniosus  ager. 
hac  ego  Paelignos,  natalia  rura,  petebam,  6S5 

parva,  sed  adsiduis  uvida  semper  aquis. 
hospitis  antiqui  solitas  intravimus  aedes ; 

dempserat  emeritis  iam  iuga  Phoebus  equis. 
is  mihi  multa  quidem  sed  et  haec  narrare  solebat, 

unde  meum  praesens  instrueretur  opus  :  690 

'hoc'  ait  'in  campo'  (campumque  ostendit)  '  habebat 

rus  breve  cum  duro  parca  colona  viro. 
ille  suam  peragebat  humum,  sive  usus  aratri 

seu  curvae  falcis  sive  bidentis  erat. 
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haec  modo  verrebat  stantem  tibicine  villain,  695 

nunc  matris  plumis  ova  fovenda  dabat : 
aut  virides  malvas  aut  fungos  conligit  albos, 

aut  humilem  grato  calfacit  igne  focum. 
et  tamen  adsiduis  exercet  bracchia  telis    . 

adversusque  minas  frigoris  arma  parat.  700 

filius  huius  erat  primo  lascivus  in  aevo 

addideratque  annos  ad  duo  lustra  duos, 
is  capit  extremi  vulpem  convalle  salicti : 

abstulerat  multas  ilia  cohortis  aves. 
captivam  stipula  faenoque  involvit  et  ignes  705 

admovet.     urentes  effugit  ilia  manus. 
qua  fugit,  incendit  vestitos  messibus  agros  : 

damnosis  vires  ignibus  aura  dabat. 
factum  abiit,  monimenta  manent.     nam  vivere  captam 

nunc  quoque  lex  vulpem  Carseolana  vetat.'  710 

utque  luat  poenas  gens  haec,  Cerealibus  ardet : 

quoque  modo  segetes  perdidit,  ipsa  perit. 

April  list.      The   Parilia,    a  primitive   shepherds'  festival. 
Purificatioti  of  the  flocks. 

Nox  abiit,  oriturque  Aurora.     Parilia  poscor.  721 

non  poscor  frustra,  si  favet  alma  Pales, 
alma  Pales,  faveas  pastoria  sacra  canenti, 

prosequor  officio  si  tua  festa  pio. 
certe  ego  de  vitulo  cinerem  stipulasque  fabales  725 

saepe  tuli  plena,  februa  casta,  manu. 
certe  ego  transilui  positas  ter  in  ordine  flammas, 

udaque  roratas  laurea  misit  aquas, 
mota  dea  est  operique  favet.     navalibus  exi, 

puppis  !  habent  ventos  iam  mea  vela  suos.  730 

i,  pete  virginea,  populus,  suffimen  ab  ara  : 

Vesta  dabit :   Vestae  munere  purus  eris. 
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sanguis  equi  suffimen  erit  vitulique  favilla, 

tertia  res  durae  culmen  inane  fabae. 
pastor,  oves  saturas  ad  prima  crepuscula  lustra :  735 

unda  prius  spargat,  virgaque  verrat  humum, 
frondibus  et  fixis  decorentur  ovilia  ramis, 

et  tegat  ornatas  longa  corona  fores, 
caerulei  fiant  vivo  de  sulpure  fumi, 

tactaque  fumanti  sulpure  balet  ovis.  740 

ure  mares  oleas  taedamque  herbasque  Sabinas, 

et  crepet  in  mediis  laurus  adusta  focis. 
libaque  de  milio  milii  fiscella  sequetur  : 

rustica  praecipue  est  hoc  dea  laeta  cibo. 
adde  dapes  mulctramque  suas,  dapibusque  resectis        745 

silvicolam  tepido  lacte  precare  Palem. 

The  shepherd'' s  prayer  to  Pales. 

'  Consule '  die  '  pecori  pariter  pecorisque  magistris  : 

effugiat  stabulis  noxa  repulsa  meis. 
sive  sacro  pavi,  sedive  sub  arbore  sacra, 

pabulaque  e  bustis  inscia  carpsit  ovis  :  750 

si  nemus  intravi  vetitum,  nostrisve  fugatae 

sunt  oculis  Nymphae  semicaperve  deus  : 
si  mea  falx  ramo  lucum  spoliavit  opaco, 

unde  data  est  aegrae  fiscina  frondis  ovi : 
da  veniam  culpae.     nee,  dum  degrandinat,  obsit  755 

agresti  fano  subposuisse  pecus. 
nee  noceat  turbasse  lacus.    ignoscite,  Nymphae, 

mota  quod  obscuras  ungula  fecit  aquas, 
tu,  dea,  pro  nobis  fontes  fontanaque  placa 

numina,  tu  sparsos  per  nemus  omne  deos.  760 

nee  Dryadas  nee  nos  videamus  Libra  Dianae 

nee  Faunum,  medio  cum  premit  arva  die. 
pelle  procul  morbos.     valeant  hominesque  gregesque, 

et  valeant  vigiles,  provida  turba,  canes. 
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neve  minus  iiiultos  redigam,  quam  mane  fueiunt,  765 

neve  gemam  referens  vellera  rapta  lupo. 
absit  iniqua  fames  :    herbae  frondesque  supersint, 

quaeque  lavent  artus,  quaeque  bibantur,  aquae, 
ubera  plena  premam,  referat  mihi  caseus  aera, 

dentque  viam  liquido  vimina  rara  sero.  770 

lanaque  proveniat  nullas  laesura  puellas,  773 

mollis  at  ad  teneras  quamlibet  apta  manus. 
quae  precor,  eveniant :    et  nos  faciemus  ad  annum        775 

pastorum  dominae  grandia  liba  Pali.' 
his  dea  placanda  est.     haec  tu  conversus  ad  ortus 

die  quater  et  vivo  perlue  rore  manus. 

rhefoimdaiicm  of  Rome.    Romuhcs  and  Renins  decide  by  atigury 
to  whom  the  city  shall  belong. 

Ipse  locus  causas  vati  tacit,     urbis  origo  807 

venit.     ades  factis,  magne  Quirine,  tuis  ! 
'iam  luerat  poenas  frater  Numitoris,  et  omne 

pastorum  gemino  sub  duce  vulgus  erat.  810 

contrahere  agrestes  et  moenia  ponere  utrique 

convenit.     ambigitur,  moenia  ponat  uter. 
*  nil  opus  est '  dixit  '  certamine  '  Romulus  '  ullo  : 

magna  fides  avium  est.    experiamur  aves.' 
res  placet,     alter  adit  nemorosi  saxa  Palati :  815 

alter  Aventinum  mane  cacumen  init. 
sex  Remus,  hie  volucres  bis  sex  videt  ordine.     pacto 

statur,  et  arbitrium  Romulus  urbis  habet. 

The  marking  out  and  binlding_of  the  walls. 

Apta  dies  legitur,  qua  moenia  signet  aratro. 

sacra  Palis  suberant :    inde  movetur  opus.  820 

fossa  fit  ad  solidum  :  fruges  iaciuntur  in  ima 

et  de  vicino  terra  petita  solo. 
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fossa  repletur  humo,  plenaeque  inponitur  ara, 

et  novus  accenso  fungitur  igne  focus, 
inde  premens  stivam  designat  moenia  sulco :  825 

alba  iugum  niveo  cum  bove  vacca  tulit. 
vox  fuit  haec  regis  :  *  condenti,  luppiter,  urbem 

et  genitor  Mavors  Vestaque  mater,  ades  ! 
quosque  pium  est  adhibere  deos,  advertite  cuncti ! 

auspicibus  vobis  hoc  mihi  surgat  opus.  830 

longa  sit  huic  aetas  dominaeque  potentia  terrae, 

sitque  sub  hac  oriens  occiduusque  dies.' 
ille  precabatur.      tonitru  dedit  omina  laevo 

luppiter  et  laevo  fulmina  missa  polo, 
augurio  laeti  iaciunt  fundamina  cives,  835 

et  novus  exiguo  tempore  murus  erat. 

Remus  in  ridicule  leaps  over  thon  and  is  slain  by  Celer.     The 
grief  of  Ro7nulus.     The  fiitttre  greatness  of  the  infant  city. 

Hoc  Celer  urget  opus,  quem  Romulus  ipse  vocarat, 

'  sint,'  que  '  Celer,  curae '  dixerat  '  ista  tuae. 
neve  quis  aut  muros  aut  factam  vomere  fossam 

transeat,  audentem  talia  dede  neci.'  840 

quod  Remus  ignorans  humiles  contemnere  muros 

coepit  et  '  his  populus '  dicere  '  tutus  erit  ?  ' 
nee  mora,  transiluit.     rutro  Celer  occupat  ausum. 

ille  premit  duram  sanguinulentus  humum. 
haec  ubi  rex  didicit,  lacrimas  introrsus  obortas  845 

devorat  et  clausum  pectore  vulnus  habet. 
flere  palam  non  vult  exemplaque  fortia  servat 

'  sic '  que  '  meos  muros  transeat  hostis '  ait. 
dat  tamen  exsequias  ;  nee  iam  suspendere  fletum 

sustinet,  et  pietas  dissimulata  patet ;  850 

osculaque  applicuit  posito  suprema  feretro 

atque  ait  '  invito  frater  adempte^  vale ! '  ' 
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urbs  oritur  (quis  tunc  hoc  ulli  credere  posset  ?)  857 

victorem  terris  inpositura  pedem. 
cuncta  regas  et  sis  magno  sub  Caesare  semper  : 

saepe  etiam  plures  nominis  huius  habe :  860 

et  quotiens  steteris  domito  sublimis  in  orbe, 

omnia  sint  umeris  inferiora  tuis. 


BOOK  V 

(May) 

The  origin  of  the  name  May  is  imknoitm  to  Ovid.     He  appeals 
to  the  Muses. 

QuAERiTis,  unde  putem  Maio  data  nomina  mensi? 

non  satis  est  liquido  cognita  causa  mihi. 
ut  Stat  et  incertus,  qua  sit  sibi,  nescit,  eundum, 

cum  videt  ex  omni  parte  viator  iter : 
sic,  quia  posse  datur  diversas  reddere  causas,  5 

qua  ferar,  ignoro,  copiaque  ipsa  nocet. 
dicite,  quae  fontes  Aganippidos  Hippocrenes, 

grata  Medusaei  signa  tenetis  equi ! 
dissensere  deae.     quarum  Polyhymnia  coepit 

prima  (silent  aliae  dictaque  mente  notant)  :  10 

Polyhymnia   claims  it  for  Maiestas — the  Dignity   on   luhich 
f ove' s  power  rests. 

'  Terra  feros  partus,  inmania  monstra,  Gigantas  35 

edidit  ausuros  in  lovis  ire  domum. 
mille  manus  illis  dedit  et  pro  cruribus  angues, 

atque  ait  "in  magnos  arma  movete  deos". 
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exstruere  hi  montes  ad  sidera  summa  parabant 

et  magnum  bello  sollicitare  lovem.  40 

fulmina  de  caeli  iaculatus  Iiippiter  arce 

vertit  in  auctores  pondera  vasta  suos. 
his  bene  Maiestas  armis  defensa  deorum 

restat  et  ex  illo  tempore  culta  manet. 
adsidet  inde  lovi :    lovis  est  fidissima  custos  45 

et  praestat  sine  vi  sceptra  timenda  lovi. 
venit  et  in  terras,     coluerunt  Romulus  illam 

et  Numa ;    mox  alii,  tempore  quisque  suo. 
ilia  patres  in  honore  pio  matresque  tuetur, 

ilia  comes  pueris  virginibusque  venit.  50 

ilia  datos  fasces  commendat  eburque  curule, 

ilia  coronatis  alta  triumphat  equis.' 
finierat  voces  Polyhymnia,     dicta  probarunt 

Clioque  et  curvae  scita  Thalia  lyrae. 

Urania  claims  it  for  the  Maiores,  the  elders  whose   wisdom 
guides  the  State. 

Excipit  Vranie.     fecere  silentia  cunctae,  55 

et  vox  audiri  nulla  nisi  ilia  potest, 
'magna  fuit  quondam  capitis  reverentia  cani, 

inque  suo  pretio  ruga  senilis  erat. 
Martis  opus  iuvenes  animosaque  bella  gerebant, 

et  pro  dis  aderant  in  statione  suis.  60 

viribus  ilia  minor  nee  habendis  utilis  armis 

consilio  patriae  saepe  ferebat  opem. 
nee  nisi  post  annos  patuit  tunc  curia  seros, 

nomen  et  aetatis  mite  senatus  erat. 
iura  dabat  populo  senior;   finitaque  certis  65 

legibus  est  aetas,  unde  petatur  honor, 
et  medius  iuvenum,  non  indignantibus  ipsis, 

ibat  et  interior,  si  comes  unus  erat. 
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verba  quis  auderet  coram  sene  digna  rubore 

dicere?    censuram  longa  senecta  dabat.  70 

Romulus  hoc  vidit  selectaque  pectora  patres 
dixit :  ad  hos  urbis  summa  relata  novae. 

hinc  sua  maiores  tribuisse  vocabula  Maio 
tangor  et  aetati  consuluisse  suae.' 

Calliope  clahns   it  for  Maia,  the  mother  of  Mercury.     Ovid 
leaves  the  claim  imdecided. 

Tunc  sic,  neglectos  hedera  redimita  capillos,  79 

prima  sui  coepit  Calliopea  chori : 
'at  tu  materno  donasti  nomine  mensem,  103 

inventor  curvae,  furibus  apte,  fidis. 
nee  pietas  haec  prima  tua  est :    septena  putaris,  105 

Pleiadum  numerum^  fila  dedisse  lyrae.' 
haec  quoque  desierat  :  laudata  est  voce  sororum. 

quid  faciam  ?    turbae  pars  habet  omnis  idem, 
gratia  Pieridum  nobis  aequah'ter  adsit, 

nullaque  laudetur  plusve  minusve  mihi.  no 

The  Floralia,  the  festival  of  Flora ^  which  began  in  April  a?td 

was  continued  into  May. 
'  Mater,  ades,  florum,  ludis  celebranda  iocosis  !  183 

distuleram  partes  mense  priore  tuas. 
incipis  Aprih,  transis  in  tempora  Mai:  185 

alter  te  fugiens,  cum  venit,  alter  habet. 
cum  tua  sint  cedantque  tibi  confinia  mensum, 

convenit  in  laudes  ille  vel  ille  tuas. 
Circus  in  hunc  exit  clamataque  palma  theatris : 

hoc  quoque  cum  Circi  munere  carmen  eat.  190 

How  Flora  became  the  goddess  of  flowers  by  the  gift  of  her 

husband. 
Ipsa  doce,  quae  sis.     hominum  sententia  fallax: 
optima  tu  proprii  nominis  auctor  eris.' 

1069.2  p 
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sic  ego.     sic  nostris  respondit  diva  rogatis : 

dum  loquitur,  vernas  efflat  ab  ore  rosas. 
'Chloris  eram,  quae  Flora  vocor.     corrupta  Latino        195 

nominis  est  nostri  littera  Graeca  sono. 
quae  fuerit  mihi  forma^  grave  est  narrare  modestae,      199 

sed  generum  matri  repperit  ilia  deum. 
vere  fruor  semper  :  semper  nitidissimus  annus,  207 

arbor  habet  frondes,  pabula  semper  humus, 
est  mihi  fecundus  dotalibus  hortus  in  agris  : 

aura  fovet,  liquidae  fonte  rigatur  aquae.  210 

hunc  meus  inplevit  generoso  flore  maritus 

atque  ait  "  arbitrium  tu,  dea,  floris  habe." 

Her  varied  realm. 

Saepe  ego  digestos  volui  numerare  colores 

nee  potui :    numero  copia  maior  erat. 
roscida  cum  primum  foliis  excussa  pruina  est  215 

et  variae  radiis  intepuere  comae, 
conveniunt  pictis  incinctae  vestibus  Horae 

inque  leves  calathos  munera  nostra  legunt. 
protinus  accedunt  Charites  nectuntque  coronas 

sertaque  caelestes  inplicitura  comas.  220 

prima  per  inmensas  sparsi  nova  semina  gentes : 

unius  tellus  ante  coloris  erat. 
prima  Therapnaeo  feci  de  sanguine  florem, 

et  manet  in  folio  scripta  querela  suo. 
tu  quoque  nomen  habes  cultos,  Narcisse,  per  hortos,  225 

infelix,  quod  non  alter  et  alter  eras, 
quid  Crocon  aut  Attin  referam  Cinyraque  creatum, 

de  quorum  per  me  vulnere  surgit  honor? 
forsitan  in  teneris  tantum  mea  regna  coronis  261 

esse  putes.    tangit  numen  et  arva  meum. 
si  bene  floruerint  segetes,  erit  area  dives : 

si  bene  floruerit  vinea,  Bacchus  erit : 
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si  bene  floruerint  oleae,  nitidissimus  annus  :  265 

pomaque  proventum  temporis  huius  habent. 

flore  semel  laeso  pereunt  viciaeque  fabaeque, 
et  pereunt  lentes,  advena  Nile,  tuae. 

mella  meum  munus  :  volucres  ego  mella  daturas  271 

ad  violam  et  cytisos  et  thyma  cana  voce' 

How  she  punished  neglect  and  how  her  festival  became  aftmcal. 

Talia  dicentem  tacitus  mirabar.     at  ilia  275 

'  ius  tibi  discendi,  siqua  requiris '  ait. 
annua  credideram  spectacula  facta,     negavit,  295 

addidit  et  dictis  altera  verba  suis  : 
*nos  quoque  tangit  honor,     festis  gaudemus  et  aris, 

turbaque  caelestes  ambitiosa  sumus. 
saepe  deos  aliquis  peccando  fecit  iniquos, 

et  pro  delictis  hostia  blanda  fuit.  300 

saepe  lovem  vidi,  cum  iam  sua  mittere  vellet 

fulmina,  ture  dato  sustinuisse  manum. 
at  si  neglegimur,  magnis  iniuria  poenis 

solvitur,  et  iustum  praeterit  ira  modum. 
longa  referre  mora  est  correcta  oblivia  damnis.  311 

me  quoque  Romani  praeteriere  patres. 
quid  facerem,  per  quod  fierem  manifesta  doloris  ? 

exigerem  nostrae  qualia  damna  notae? 
excidit  officium  tristi  mihi.     nulla  tuebar  315 

rura,  nee  in  pretio  fertilis  hortus  erat : 
lilia  deciderant,  violas  arere  videres, 

filaque  punicei  languida  facta  croci. 
saepe  mihi  Zephyrus  "dotes  corrumpere  noli 

ipsa  tuas"  dixit,     dos  mihi  vilis  erat.  320 

florebant  oleae ;   venti  nocuere  protervi : 

florebant  segetes ;   grandine  laesa  Ceres  : 
in  spe  vitis  erat ;    caelum  nigrescit  ab  Austris, 

et  subita  frondes  decutiuntur  aqua. 
F  2 
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nee  volui  fieri  nee  sum  crudelis  in  ira :  325 

cura  repellendi  sed  mihi  nulla  fuit. 
convenere  patres  et,  si  bene  floreat  annus, 

numinibus  nostris  annua  festa  vovent. 
adnuimus  voto.     eonsul  cum  consule  ludos 

Postumio  Laenas  persoluere  mihi.'  330 

Jollity  and  hight  colours  are  appropriate  to  her  festival. 
Quaerere  conabar,  quare  lascivia  maior 

his  foret  in  ludis  liberiorque  ioeus. 
sed  mihi  suceurrit,  numen  non  esse  severum, 

aptaque  deliciis  munera  ferre  deam. 
nulla  eoronata  peraguntur  seria  fronte,  341 

nee  liquidae  vinctis  flore  bibuntur  aquae. 
donee  eras  mixtus  nullis,  Aeheloe,  raeemis, 

gratia  sumendae  non  erat  uUa  rosae. 
Baeehus  amat  flores :    Baeeho  placuisse  eoronam  345 

ex  Ariadnaeo  sidere  nosse  potes. 
cur  tamen,  ut  dantur  vestes  Cerealibus  albae,  355 

sic  haec  est  cultu  versicolore  decens? 
an  quia  maturis  albeseit  messis  aristis, 

et  color  et  species  floribus  omnis  inest  ? 
adnuit,  et  motis  flores  cecidere  capillis, 

accidere  in  mensas  ut  rosa  missa  solet.  360 

omnia  finierat :    tenues  seeessit  in  auras.  375 

mansit  odor :    posses  scire  fuisse  deam. 
floreat  ut  toto  carmen  Nasonis  in  aevo, 

sparge,  precor,  donis  pectora  nostra  tuis. 

May  -^rd.     Rising  of  the  Centaur.     How  Chiron  met  his  death 
and  was  raised  to  the  skies. 

Nocte  minus  quarta  promet  sua  sidera  Chiron 

semivir  et  flavi  corpore  mixtus  equi.  380 

Pelion  Haemoniae  mons  est  obversus  in  Austros : 
summa  virent  pinu,  cetera  quercus  habet. 
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Phillyrides  tenuit.     saxo  stant  antra  vetusto, 

quae  iustum  memorant  incoluisse  senem. 
ille  manus  olim  missuras  Hectora  leto  385 

creditur  in  lyricis  detinuisse  modis. 
venerat  Alcides  exhausta  parte  laborum, 

iussaque  restabant  ultima  paene  viro. 
stare  simul  casu  Troiae  duo  fata  videres : 

hinc  puer  Aeacides,  hinc  love  natus  erat.  390 

excipit  hospitio  iuvenem  Philyreius  heros, 

et  causam  adventus  hie  rogat,  ille  docet. 
perspicit  interea  clavam  spoliumque  leonis 

'  vir '  que  ait  '  his  armis,  armaque  digna  viro  ! ' 
nee  se,  quin  horrens  auderent  tangere  saetis  395 

vellus,  Achilleae  continuere  manus. 
dumque  senex  tractat  squalentia  tela  venenis, 

excidit  et  laevo  fixa  sagitta  pede  est. 
ingemuit  Chiron  traxitque  e  corpore  ferrum  : 

adgemit  Alcides  Haemoniusque  puer.  400 

ipse  tamen  lectas  Pagasaeis  collibus  herbas 

temperat  et  vana  vulnera  mulcet  ope. 
virus  edax  superabat  opem,  penitusque  recepta 

ossibus  et  toto  corpore  pestis  erat. 
sanguine  Centauri  Lernaeae  sanguis  echidnae  405 

mixtus  ad  auxilium  tempora  nulla  dabat. 
stabat,  ut  ante  patrem,  lacrimis  perfusus  Achilles. 

sic  flendus  Peleus,  si  moreretur,  erat. 
saepe  manus  aegras  manibus  fingebat  amicis 

(morum,  quos  fecit,  praemia  doctor  habet) :  410 

oscula  saepe  dedit,  dixit  quoque  saepe  iacenti : 

'  vive,  precor,  nee  me,  care,  relinque,  pater ! ' 
nona  dies  aderat,  cum  tu,  iustissime  Chiron, 

bis  septem  stellis  corpora  cinctus  eras. 
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May  <^th.     The  Le7nur la— magic  rites  to  appease  the  ghosts  of 
the  dead. 

Hinc  ubi  protulerit  formosa  ter  Hesperus  ora,  419 

ter  dederint  Phoebo  sidera  victa  locum, 
ritus  erit  veteris,  nocturna  Lemuria^  sacri  : 

inferias  tacitis  manibus  ilia  dabunt. 
annus  erat  brevior,  nee  adhuc  pia  februa  norant, 

nee  tu  dux  mensum,  lane  biformis,  eras  : 
iam  tamen  exstincto  cineri  sua  dona  ferebant,  425 

conpositique  nepos  busta  piabat  avi. 
mensis  erat  Maius,  maiorum  nomine  dictus, 

qui  partem  prisci  nunc  quoque  moris  habet. 
nox  ubi  iam  media  est  somnoque  silentia  praebet, 

et  canis  et  variae  conticuistis  aves,  430 

ille  memor  veteris  ritus  timidusque  deorum 

surgit  (habent  gemini  vincula  nulla  pedes) 
signaque  dat  digitis  medio  cum  pollice  iunctis, 

occurrat  tacito  ne  levis  umbra  sibi. 
cumque  manus  puras  fontana  perluit  unda,  435 

vertitur  et  nigras  accipit  ante  fabas 
aversusque  iacit.     sed  dum  iacit,  'haec  ego  mitto, 

his '  inquit  '  redimo  meque  meosque  fabis  ! ' 
hoc  noviens  dicit  nee  respicit.     umbra  putatur 

conligere  et  nuUo  terga  vidente  sequi.  440 

rursus  aquam  tangit  Temesaeaque  concrepat  aera 

et  rogat,  ut  tectis  exeat  umbra  suis. 
cum  dixit  noviens  '  manes  exite  paterni ', 

respicit  et  pure  sacra  peracta  putat. 

How  the  name   Lemuria   (=  Remurld)   originated  in   the 
honours  paid  by  Romulus  to  the  ghost  of  Remus. 

Romulus  ut  tumulo  fraternas  condidit  umbras,  451 

et  male  veloci  iusta  soluta  Remo, 
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Faustulus  infelix  et  passis  Acca  capillis 

spargebant  lacrimis  ossa  perusta  suis. 
inde  domum  redeunt  sub  prima  crepuscula  maesti,       455 

utque  erat,  in  duro  procubuere  toro. 
umbra  cruenta  Remi  visa  est  adsistere  lecto 

atque  haec  exiguo  murmure  verba  loqui : 
'en  ego  dimidium  vestri  parsque  altera  voti, 

cernite  sim  qualis,  qui  modo  qualis  eram !  460 

qui  modo,  si  volucres  habuissem  regna  iubentes, 

in  populo  potui  maximus  esse  meo, 
nunc  sum  elapsa  rogi  flammis  et  inanis  imago  ! 

haec  est  ex  illo  forma  relicta  Remo  ! 
heu  ubi  Mars  pater  est  ?   si  vos  modo  vera  locuti,        465 

uberaque  expositis  ille  ferina  dedit. 
quern  lupa  servavit,  manus  hunc  temeraria  civis 

perdidit.     o  quanto  mitior  ilia  fuit ! 
saeve  Celer,  crudelem  animam  per  vulnera  reddas, 

utque  ego,  sub  terras  sanguinulentus  eas  !  470 

noluit  hoc  frater :    pietas  aequalis  in  illo  est. 

quod  potuit,  lacrimas  manibus  ille  dedit. 
hunc  vos  per  lacrimas,  per  vestra  alimenta  rogate, 

ut  celebrem  nostro  signet  honore  diem.' 
mandantem  amplecti  cupiunt  et  bracchia  tendunt :        475 

lubrica  prensantes  effugit  umbra  manus. 
ut  secum  fugiens  somnos  abduxit  imago, 

ad  regem  voces  fratris  uterque  ferunt. 
Romulus  obsequitur  lucemque  Remuria  dicit 

illam,  qua  positis  iusta  feruntur  avis.  480 


The  story  of  Orion,  who  sets  on  May  i  \th.    An  old  countryman, 
Hyrieics,  shows  hospitality  to  gods  wafidering  in  disguise, 

luppiter  et  lato  qui  regnat  in  aequore  frater  495 

carpebant  socias  Mercuriusque  vias. 
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tempus  erat,  quo  versa  iugo  referuntur  aratra, 

et  pronus  saturae  lac  bibit  agnus  ovis. 
forte  senex  Hyrieus,  angusti  cultor  agelli, 

hos  videt,  exiguam  stabat  ut  ante  casam.  500 

atque  ita  'longa  via  est,  nee  tempora  longa  supersunt, 

dixit  'et  hospitibus  ianua  nostra  patet.' 
addidit  et  vultum  verbis  iterumque  rogavit. 

parent  promissis  dissimulantque  deos. 
tecta  senis  subeunt  nigro  deformia  fumo  :  505 

ignis  in  hesterno  stipite  parvus  erat. 
ipse  genu  nixus  flam  mas  exsuscitat  aura 

et  promit  quassas  comminuitque  faces, 
stant  calices  :  minor  inde  fabas,  holus  alter  habebat, 

et  spumant  testu  pressus  uterque  suo.  510 

dumque  mora  est,  tremula  dat  vina  rubentia  dextra  : 

accipit  aequoreus  pocula  prima  deus. 
quae  simul  exhausit,  'da  nunc  bibat  ordine'  dixit 

'  luppiter.'     audito  palluit  ille  love, 
ut  rediit  animus,  cultorem  pauperis  agri  515 

inmolat  et  magno  torret  in  igne  bovem. 
quaeque  puer  quondam  primis  diffuderat  annis, 

promit  fumoso  condita  vina  cado. 
nee  mora,  flumineam  lino  celantibus  ulvam, 

sic  quoque  non  altis,  incubuere  toris.  520 

nunc  dape,  nunc  posito  mensae  nituere  Lyaeo : 

terra  rubens  crater,  pocula  fagus  erant. 

Jupiter  grants  him  a  wish.     He  asks  for  a  son,  though  his  wife 
was  dead,  and  Orion  is  viiraculotisly  given  to  him. 

Verba  fuere  lovis  :    '  si  quid  fert  inpetus,  opta : 

omne  feres.'     placidi  verba  fuere  senis  : 
'  cara  fuit  coniunx,  primae  mihi  cura  iuventae  525 

cognita.     nunc  ubi  sit,  quaeritis?     urna  tegit. 
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huic  ego  iuratus,  vobis  in  verba  vocatis, 

"coniugio"  dixi  "sola  fruere  meo." 
et  dixi  et  servo,     sed  enim  diversa  voluntas 

est  mihi :    nee  coniunx,  sed  pater  esse  volo.'  530 

Why  Latona  made  Orion  a  constellation. 

Sic  datus  Orion,     comitem  sibi  Delia  sumpsit :  537 

ille  deae  custos,  ille  satelles  erat. 
verba  movent  iram  non  circumspecta  deorum  : 

*  quam  nequeam  '  dixit  '  vincere,  nulla  fera  est.'         540 
Scorpion  inmisit  Tellus.     fuit  inpetus  illi 

curva  gemelliparae  spicula  ferre  deae. 
obstitit  Orion.     Latona  nitentibus  astris 

addidit,  et  '  meriti  praemia  '  dixit  '  habe  ! ' 

May  I2th.  Amiiversary  of  the  dedication  by  Augustus  of 
the  temple  of  Mars  the  Avenger,  in  commemoration  of  the 
vengea7ice  taken  on  the  assassins  of  fulius. 

Fallor,  an  arma  sonant  ?    non  fallimur,  arma  sonabant :    549 

Mars  venit  et  veniens  bellica  signa  dedit. 
Vltor  ad  ipse  suos  caelo  descendit  honores 

templaque  in  Augusto  conspicienda  foro. 
et  deus  est  ingens  et  opus,     debebat  in  urbe 

non  aliter  nati  Mars  habitare  sui. 
voverat  hoc  iuvenis  tunc,  cum  pia  sustulit  arma.  569 

a  tantis  Princeps  incipiendus  erat. 
ille  manus  tendens,  hinc  stanti  milite  iusto, 

hinc  coniuratis,  talia  dicta  dedit : 
'si  mihi  bellandi  pater  est  Vestaeque  sacerdos 

auctor  et  ulcisci  numen  utrumque  paro  : 
Mars,  ades  et  satia  scelerato  sanguine  ferrum,  575 

stetque  favor  causa  pro  meliore  tuus. 
templa  feres  et,  me  victore,  vocaberis  Vltor.' 

voverat  et  fuso  laetus  ab  hoste  redit. 
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The  name  cojn7nemorates  also  the  recovery  of  the  Roman 
standards  from  the  Parthiafis,  by  which  Augustus  avenged 
the  defeat  of  Crassus  at  Carrhae. 

Nee  satis  est  meruisse  semel  cognomina  Marti : 

persequitur  Parthi  signa  retenta  manu.  580 

gens  fuit  et  campis  et  equis  et  tuta  sagittis 

et  circumfusis  invia  fluminibus. 
addiderant  aninios  Crassorum  funera  genti, 

cum  periit  miles  signaque  duxque  simul. 
signa,  decus  belli,  Parthus  Romana  tenebat,  585 

Romanaeque  aquilae  signifer  hostis  erat ! 
isque  pudor  mansisset  adhuc,  nisi  fortibus  armis 

Caesaris  Ausoniae  protegerentur  opes, 
ille  notas  veteres  et  longi  dedecus  aevi 

sustulit.     agnorunt  signa  recepta  suos.  590 

quid  tibi  nunc  solitae  mitti  post  terga  sagittae, 

quid  loca,  quid  rapidi  profuit  usus  equi, 
Parthe  ?     refers  aquilas,  victos  quoque  porrigis  arcus : 

pignora  iam  nostri  nulla  pudoris  habes. 
rite  deo  templumque  datum  nomenque  bis  ulto,  595 

et  meritus  voti  debita  solvit  honor, 
sollemnes  ludos  Circo  celebrate,  Quirites  ! 

non  visa  est  fortem  scaena  decere  deum. 

May  l^th.  Anniversary  of  the  dedication  of  the  temple  of 
Mercury^  who  among  other  attributes  was  the  patron  of 
roguery, 

Clare  nepos  Atlantis,  ades  !    quem  montibus  olim         663 

edidit  Arcadiis  Pleias  una  lovi : 
pacis  et  armorum  superis  imisque  deorum  665 

arbiter,  alato  qui  pede  carpis  iter : 
laete  lyrae  pulsu,  nitida  quoque  laete  palaestra, 

quo  didicit  culte  lingua  docente  loqui : 
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templa  tibi  posuere  patres  spectantia  Circum 

Idibus :  ex  illo  est  haec  tibi  festa  dies.  670 

te,  quicumque  suas  profitetur  vendere  merces, 

ture  dato^  tribuas  ut  sibi  lucra  rogant. 
*da  modo  lucra  mihi,  da  facto  gaudia  lucro,  689 

et  fac  ut  emptori  verba  dedisse  iuvet.' 
talia  Mercurius  poscentes  ridet  ab  alto, 

se  memor  Ortygias  surripuisse  boves. 

May  10th.    The  sun  enters  the  sign  of  the  Twins.    How  Pollux 
shared  his  imtnortality  with  his  brother  Castor. 

Abstulerant  raptas  Phoeben  Phoebesque  sororem  699 

Tyndaridae  fratres,  hie  eques,  ille  pugil. 
bella  parant  repetuntque  suas  et  frater  et  Idas^ 

Leucippo  fieri  pactus  uterque  gener. 
his  amor,  ut  repetant,  illis,  ut  reddere  nolint, 

suadet :    et  ex  causa  pugnat  uterque  pari, 
effugere  Oebalidae  cursu  potuere  sequentes :  705 

sed  visum  celeri  vincere  turpe  fuga. 
liber  ab  arboribus  locus  est^  apta  area  pugnae : 

constiterant  illic  (nomen  Aphidna  loco), 
pectora  traiectus  Lynceo  Castor  ab  ense 

non  exspectato  vulnere  pressit  humum.  710 

ultor  adest  Pollux  et  Lyncea  perforat  hasta 

qua  cervix  umeros  continuata  premit. 
ibat  in  hunc  Idas  vixque  est  lovis  igne  repulsus : 

tela  tamen  dextrae  fulmine  rapta  negant. 
iamque  tibi,  Pollux  caelum  sublime  patebat,  715 

cum  '  mea '  dixisti  '  percipe  verba^  pater  ! 
quod  mihi  das  uni  caelum,  partire  duobus : 

dimidium  toto  munere  maius  erit.' 
dixit  et  alterna  fratrem  statione  redemit. 

utile  sollicitae  sidus  utrumque  rati.  720 
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BOOK  VI 

(June) 

Jimo  appears  to  Ovid  and  claims  the  month  as  hers. 

Est  deus  in  nobis  !     agitante  calescimus  illo  :  5 

inpetus  hie  sacrae  semina  mentis  habet. 
fas  mihi  praecipue  vultus  vidisse  deorum, 

vel  quia  sum  vates,  vel  quia  saera  cano. 
est  nemus  arboribus  densum,  secretus  ab  omni 

voce  locus,  si  non  obstreperetur  aquis.  10 

hie  ego  quaerebam,  coepti  quae  mensis  origo 

esset,  et  in  cura  nominis  huius  eram. 
ecce  deas  vidi :    non  quas  praeceptor  arandi 

viderat,  Ascraeas  cum  sequeretur  oves, 
nee  quas  Priamides  in  aquosae  valHbus  Idae  15 

contulit :    ex  illis  sed  tamen  una  fuit. 
ex  illis  fuit  una,  sui  germana  mariti : 

haec  erat,  agnovi,  quae  stat  in  arce  lovis. 
horrueram  tacitoque  animum  pallore  fatebar. 

turn  dea,  quos  fecit,  sustulit  ipsa  metus.  20 

namque  ait  '  o  vates,  Romani  conditor  anni, 

ause  per  exiguos  magna  referre  modos, 
ius  tibi  fecisti  numen  caeleste  videndi, 

cum  placuit  numeris  condere  festa  tuis. 
ne  tamen  ignores  vulgique  errore  traharis,  25 

lunius  a  nostro  nomine  nomen  habet. 

Her  claim  as  qtieen  of  heaven  and  the  friend  of  Rome. 
Est  aliquid  nupsisse  lovi^  lovis  esse  sororem. 

fratre  magis,  dubito^  glorier,  anne  viro. 
si  genus  aspicitur,  Saturnum  prima  parentem 

feci :    Saturni  sors  ego  prima  fui.  30 

a  patre  dicta  meo  quondam  Saturnia  Roma  est : 

haec  illi  a  caelo  proxima  terra  fuit. 
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cur  igitur  regina  vocor  princepsque  dearum?  37 

aurea  cur  dextrae  sceptra  dedere  meae? 
an  facient  mensem  luces,  Lucinaque  ab  illis 

dicar  et  a  nuUo  nomina  mense  traham  ?  40 

turn  me  paeniteat  posuisse  fideliter  iras 

in  genus  Electrae  Dardaniamque  domum. 
paeniteat,  quod  non  foveo  Carthaginis  arces,  45 

cum  mea  sint  illo  currus  et  arma  loco, 
sed  neque  paeniteat,  nee  gens  mihi  carior  uUa  est.        51 

hie  colar,  hie  teneam  cum  love  templa  meo. 
ipse  mihi  Mavors  "commendo  moenia"  dixit 

"haec  tibi.     tu  pollens  urbe  nepotis  eris." 
dicta  fides  sequitur.     centum  celebramur  in  aris  :  55 

nee  levior  quovis  est  mihi  mensis  honor.' 

Hebe,  the  goddess  of  Youth,  claiins  it  for  the  Juniores,   the 
warriors  of  the  State. 

Finierat  luno.     respeximus :    Herculis  uxor  65 

stabat,  et  in  vultu  signa  dolentis  erant. 
'  non  ego,  si  toto  mater  me  cedere  caelo 

iusserit,  invita  matre  morabor '  ait. 
'  nunc  quoque  non  luctor  de  nomine  temporis  huius  : 

blandior  et  partes  paene  rogantis  ago.  70 

aurea  possedit  socio  Capitolia  templo  73 

mater  et,  ut  debet,  cum  love  summa  tenet, 
at  decus  omne  mihi  contingit  origine  mensis  :  75 

unicus  est,  de  quo  sollicitamur,  honor, 
quid  grave,  si  titulum  mensis,  Romane,  dedisti 

Herculis  uxori,  posteritasque  memor  ? 
haec  quoque  terra  aliquid  debet  mihi  nomine  magni 

coniugis :    hue  captas  appulit  ille  boves :  •        80 

hie  male  defensus  flammis  et  dote  paterna 

Cacus  Aventinam  sanguine  tinxit  humum. 
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ad  propiora  vocor.     populum  digessit  ab  annis 

Romulus,  in  partes  distribuitque  duas. 
haec  dare  consilium,  pugnare  paratior  ilia  est :  85 

haec  aetas  bellum  suadet,  at  ilia  gerit. 
sic  statuit  mensesque  nota  secrevit  eadem : 

Junius  est  iuvenum;    qui  fuit  ante,  senum.' 

Next  Concord  appears  aftd  clahns  that  June  is  derived  from 
iungere.     Ovid  leaves  the  claim  undecided. 

Dixit,     et  in  litem  studio  certaminis  issent, 

atque  ira  pietas  dissimulata  foret :  90 

venit  Apollinea  longas  Concordia  lauro 

nexa  comas,  placidi  numen  opusque  ducis. 
haec  ubi  narravit  Tatium  fortemque  Quirinum 

binaque  cum  populis  regna  coisse  suis 
et  lare  communi  soceros  generosque  receptos,  95 

'  his  nomen  iunctis  Junius '  inquit  '  habet.' 
dicta  triplex  causa  est.     at  vos  ignoscite,  divae  : 

res  est  arbitrio  non  dirimenda  meo. 
ite  pares  a  me.     perierunt  iudice  formae 

Pergama.     plus  laedunt,  quam  iuvet  una,  duae.  100 

Jmte  1st.     The  festival  of  Carna.    Janus  gives  her  a  magic 
thorn  as  a  charm  to  drive  away  evil  itifluences. 

Prima  dies  tibi,  Carna,  datur.     dea  cardinis  haec  est : 

numine  clausa  aperit,  claudit  aperta  suo. 
unde  datas  habeat  vires,  obscurior  aevo 

fama :    sed  e  nostro  carmine  certus  eris. 
adiacet  antiquus  Tiberino  lucus  Helerni :  105 

pontifices  illuc  nunc  quoque  sacra  ferunt. 
inde  sata  est  nymphe  (Cranaen  dixere  priores), 

nequiquam  multis  saepe  petita  procis. 
rura  sequi  iaculisque  feras  agitare  solebat 

nodosasque  cava  tendere  valle  plagas,  no 
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non  habuit  pharetram,  Phoebi  tamen  esse  sororem 
credebant ;    nee  erat,  Phoebe,  pudenda  tibi. 

huic  lanus  spinam,  qua  tristes  pellere  posset  129 

a  foribus  noxas  (haec  erat  alba),  dedit. 

The  Screech-owls. 

Sunt  avidae  volucres,  non  quae  Phineia  mensis 

guttura  fraudabant,  sed  genus  inde  trahunt : 
grande  caput,  stantes  oculi,  rostra  apta  rapinis ; 

canities  pennis,  unguibus  hamus  inest. 
nocte  volant  puerosque  petunt  nutricis  egentes  135 

at  vitiant  cunis  corpora  rapta  suis. 
carpere  dicuntur  lactentia  viscera  rostris 

et  plenum  poto  sanguine  guttur  habent. 
est  illis  strigibus  nomen;    sed  nominis  huius 

causa,  quod  horrendum  stridere  nocte  solent.  140 

They  suck  the  blood  of  the  new-born  baby  Proca. 

In  thalamos  venere  Procae.     Proca  natus  in  illis  143 

praeda  recens  avium  quinque  diebus  erat : 
pectoraque  exsorbent  avidis  infantia  Unguis :  145 

at  puer  infelix  vagit  opemque  petit, 
territa  voce  sui  nutrix  accurrit  alumni 

et  rigido  sectas  invenit  ungue  genas. 
quid  faceret?     color  oris  erat,  qui  frondibus  olim 

esse  solet  seris,  quas  nova  laesit  hiems.  150 

Carna  {or  Cranae)  drives  them  away  by  means  of  charms, 

Pervenit  ad  Cranaen  et  rem  docet.     ilia  'timorem 

pone  !  tuus  sospes  '  dixit  '  alumnus  erit.' 
venerat  ad  cunas.     flebant  materque  paterque : 

'  sistite  vos  lacrimas,  ipsa  medebor ! '  ait. 
protinus  arbutea  postes  ter  in  ordine  tangit  155 

fronde,  ter  arbutea  limina  fronde  notat : 
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spargit  aquis  aditus  (et  aquae  medicamen  habebant) 

extaque  de  porca  cruda  bimenstre  tenet, 
atque  ita  'noctis  aves,  extis  puerilibus'  inquit 

'  parcite  :    pro  parvo  victima  parva  cadit.  i6o 

cor  pro  corde,  precor,  pro  fibris  sumite  fibras. 

banc  animam  vobis  pro  meliore  damus.' 
sic  ubi  libavit,  prosecta  sub  aethere  ponit, 

quique  adsint  sacris,  respicere  ilia  vetat. 
virgaque  lanalis  de  spina  ponitur  alba,  165 

qua  lumen  thalamis  parva  fenestra  dabat. 
post  illud  nee  aves  cunas  violasse  feruntur, 

et  rediit  puero,  qui  fuit  ante,  color. 

Why  beans  and  bacon  are  eaten  oti  Carna^s  day.    Svnple  fare  is 
appropriate  to  the  festival  of  a  primitive  goddess. 

Pinguia  cur  illis  gustentur  larda  Kalendis, 

mixtaque  cum  calido  sit  faba  farre,  rogas?  170 

prisca  dea  est  aliturque  cibis,  quibus  ante  solebat, 

nee  petit  ascitas  luxuriosa  dapes. 
piscis  adhuc  illi  populo  sine  fraude  natabat, 

ostreaque  in  conchis  tuta  fuere  suis. 
nee  Latium  norat,  quam  praebet  Ionia  dives,  175 

nee  quae  Pygmaeo  sanguine  gaudet,  avem. 
et  praeter  pennas  nihil  in  pavone  placebat ; 

nee  tellus  captas  miserat  arte  feras. 
sus  erat  in  pretio  :    caesa  sue  festa  colebant. 

terra  fabas  tantum  duraque  farra  dabat.  r8o 

quae  duo  mixta  simul  sextis  quicumque  Kalendis 

ederit,  huic  laedi  viscera  posse  negant. 

Anniversary  of  the  dedication  of  the  te7nple  of  Juno  Moneta  on 
the  Arx.     Reminiscences  of  Manlitis. 

Arce  quoque  in  summa  lunoni  templa  Monetae 
ex  voto  memorant  facta,  Camille,  tuo. 
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ante  domus  Manli  fuerat,  qui  Gallica  quondam  185 

a  Capitolino  reppulit  arma  love, 
quam  bene,  di  magni !    pugna  cecidisset  in  ilia, 

defensor  solii,  luppiter  alte,  tui ! 
vixit,  ut  occideret  damnatus  crimine  regni : 

hunc  illi  titulum  longa  senecta  dabat.  190 

Jic7ie  ()th.     The  festival  of  Vesta.     Invocation  of  the  goddess. 

Vesta,  fave !    tibi  nunc  operata  resolvimus  ora,  249 

ad  tua  si  nobis  sacra  venire  licet, 
in  prece  totus  eram  :    caelestia  numina  sensi, 

laetaque  purpurea  luce  refulsit  humus. 
non  equidem  vidi  (valeant  mendacia  vatum) 

te^  dea,  nee  fueras  aspicienda  viro. 
sed  quae  nescieram,  quorumque  errore  tenebar,  255 

cognita  sunt  nullo  praecipiente  mihi. 

History  and  description  of  her  temple. 

Dena  quater  memorant  habuisse  Parilia  Romam, 

cum  flammae  custos  aede  recepta  dea  est : 
regis  opus  placidi,  quo  non  metuentius  ullum 

numinis  ingenium  terra  Sabina  tulit.  260 

quae  nunc  aere  vides,  stipula  tum  tecta  videres, 

et  paries  lento  vimine  textus  erat. 
hie  locus  exiguus,  qui  sustinet  atria  Vestae, 

tunc  erat  intonsi  regia  magna  Numae. 
forma  tamen  templi,  quae  nunc  manet,  ante  fuisse       265 

dicitur ;    et  formae  causa  probanda  subest. 
Vesta  eadem,  quae  Terra,     subest  vigil  ignis  utrique. 

significant  sedem  terra  focusque  suam. 
terra  pilae  similis,  nullo  fulcimine  nixa, 

aere  subiecto  tam  grave  pendet  onus.  370 

et  quantum  a  summis,  tantum  secessit  ab  imis  279 

terra,     quod  ut  fiat,  forma  rotunda  facit. 
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par  facies  templi :    nullus  procurrit  in  illo 
angulus :  a  pluvio  vindicat  imbre  tholus. 

Customs  of  Vestals  day. 

Ante  focos  olim  scamnis  considere  longis  305 

mos  erat  et  mensae  credere  adesse  deos. 
venit  in  hos  annos  aliquid  de  more  vetusto  :  309 

fert  missos  Vestae  pura  patella  cibos. 
ecce  coronatis  panis  dependet  asellis, 

et  velant  scabras  florida  serta  molas. 
sola  prius  furnis  torrebant  farra  coloni 

(et  Fornacali  sunt  sua  sacra  deae) : 
subpositum  cineri  panem  focus  ipse  parabat  315 

strataque  erat  tepido  tegula  quassa  solo, 
inde  focum  servat  pistor  dominamque  focorum 

et  quae  pumiceas  versat  asella  molas. 

Why  ait  altar  was  set  up  to  Jupiter  Pistor :  the  siege  of  the 
Capitol  by  the  Gauls.     Mars  pleads  for  Rome, 

Nomine  quam  pretio  celebratior  arce  Tonantis,  349 

dicam,  Pistoris  quid  velit  ara  lovis. 
cincta  premebantur  trucibus  Capitolia  Gallis  : 

fecerat  obsidio  iam  diuturna  famem. 
luppiter,  ad  solium  superis  regale  vocatis, 

'  incipe  ! '  ait  Marti,     protinus  ille  refert  : 
'scilicet  ignotum  est,  quae  sit  fortuna  meorum,  355 

et  dolor  hie  animi  voce  querentis  eget. 
si  tamen,  ut  referam  breviter  mala  iuncta  pudori, 

exigis  :  Alpino  Roma  sub  hoste  iacet. 
haec  est,  cui  fuerat  promissa  potentia  rerum, 

luppiter?  banc  terris  inpositurus  eras?  360 

iamque  suburbanos  Etruscaque  contudit  arma ; 

spes  erat  in  cursu  ;  nunc  lare  pulsa  suo  est. 
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vidimus  ornatos  servata  per  atria  picta 

veste  triumphales  occubuisse  senes. 
vidimus  Iliacae  transferri  pignora  Vestae  365 

sede.     putant  aliquos  scilicet  esse  deos. 
at  si  respicerent,  qua  vos  habitatis  in  arce, 

totque  domos  vestras  obsidione  premi, 
nil  opis  in  cura  scirent  superesse  deorum, 

et  data  sollicita  tura  perire  manu.  370 

atque  utinam  pugnae  pateat  locus  !  arma  capessant 

et,  si  non  poterunt  exsuperare,  cadant. 
nunc  inopes  victus  ignavaque  fata  timentes 

monte  suo  clausos  barbara  turba  premit.' 

Jupiter  promises  help. 

Tunc  Venus  et  lituo  pulcher  trabeaque  Quirinus  375 

Vestaque  pro  Latio  multa  locuta  suo  est. 
'  publica '  respondit  '  cura  est  pro  moenibus  istis,' 

luppiter  'et  poenas  Gallia  victa  dabit. 
tu  modo  quae  desunt  fruges,  superesse  putentur, 

effice,  nee  sedes  desere,  Vesta,  tuas.  380 

quodcumque  est  solidae  Cereris,  cava  machina  frangat, 

mollitamque  manu  duret  in  igne  focus.' 
iusserat,  et  fratris  virgo  Saturnia  iussis 

adnuit,  et  mediae  tempora  noctis  erant : 

He  advises  the  Romans  in  a  riddle.     They  guess  his  meaning 
and  are  able  to  trick  the  Gauls  into  raising  the  siege. 

lam  ducibus  somnum  dederat  labor,     increpat  illos      385 

luppiter  et  sacro,  quid  velit,  ore  docet : 
'  surgite  et  in  medios  de  summis  arcibus  hostes 

mittite,  quam  minima  perdere  vultis,  opem  ! ' 
somnus  abit,  quaeruntque  novis  ambagibus  acti, 

perdere  quam  nolint  et  iubeantur  opem.  390 

G  2 
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esse  Ceres  visa  est.     iaciunt  Cerealia  dona  : 
iacta  super  galeas  scutaque  longa  sonant. 

posse  fame  vinci  spes  excidit.     hoste  repulso 
Candida  Pistori  ponitur  ara  lovi. 

Why  ladies  go  barefoot  in  procession  to  Vesta's  temple. 
Forte  revertebar  festis  Vestalibus  ilia,  395 

qua  Nova  Romano  nunc  via  iuncta  foro  est. 
hue  pede  matronam  vidi  descendere  nudo : 

obstipui  tacitus  sustinuique  gradum. 
sensit  anus  vicina  loci  iussumque  sedere 

adloquitur  quatiens  voce  tremente  caput :  400 

*  hoc,  ubi  nunc  fora  sunt,  udae  tenuere  paludes ; 

amne  redundatis  fossa  madebat  aquis. 
Curtius  ille  lacus,  siccas  qui  sustinet  aras, 

nunc  solida  est  tellus,  sed  lacus  ante  fuit. 
qua  Velabra  solent  in  Circum  ducere  pompas,  405 

nil  praeter  salices  cassaque  canna  fuit. 
saepe  suburbanas  rediens  conviva  per  undas 

cantat  et  ad  nautas  ebria  verba  iacit. 
nondum  conveniens  diversis  iste  figuris 

nomen  ab  averso  ceperat  amne  deus.  410 

hie  quoque  lucus  erat  iuncis  et  arundine  densus 

et  pede  velato  non  adeunda  palus. 
stagna  recesserunt  et  aquas  sua  ripa  coercet, 

siccaque  nunc  tellus.     mos  tamen  inde  manet.' 
reddiderat  causam.    '  valeas,  anus  optima  : '  dixi  415 

'  quod  superest  aevi,  molle  sit  omne,  tui.' 

How  Metellus  dared  to  snatch  the  Palladium  from  the  burning 
temple  of  Vesta, 

Heu  quantum  timuere  patres,  quo  tempore  Vesta         437 

arsit  et  est  adytis  obruta  paene  suis ! 
flagrabant  sancti  sceleratis  ignibus  ignes, 

mixtaque  erat  flammae  flamma  profana  piae»  440 
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attonitae  flebant  demisso  crine  ministrae  : 

abstulerat  vires  corporis  ipse  timor. 
provolat  in  medium  et  magna  '  succurrite  ! '  voce 

'  non  est  auxilium  flere '  Metellus  ait. 
'  pignora  virgineis  fatalia  tollite  palmis  !  445 

non  ea  sunt  voto,  sed  rapienda  manu  ! 
me  miserum  !  dubitatis  ?  '  ait.     dubitare  videbat 

et  pavidas  posito  procubuisse  genu, 
haurit  aquas  tollensque  manus,   '  ignoscite,'  dixit 

'  sacra  !  vir  intrabo  non  adeunda  viro.  450 

si  scelus  est,  in  me  commissi  poena  redundet  : 

sit  capitis  damno  Roma  soluta  mei.' 
dixit  et  inrupit.    factum  dea  rapta  probavit 

pontificisque  sui  munere  tuta  fuit. 

The  <^th  of  June  marks  a  great  victory  and  a  great  disaster  to 
the  Roman  arms. 

Tum  sibi  Callaico  Brutus  cognomen  ab  hoste  461 

fecit  et  Hispanam  sanguine  tinxit  humum. 
scilicet  interdum  miscentur  tristia  laetis, 

nee  populum  toto  pectore  festa  iuvant. 
Crassus  ad  Euphraten  aquilas  natumque  suosque  465 

perdidit  et  leto  est  ultimus  ipse  datus. 
'  Parthe,  quid  exsultas  ? '  dixit  dea  '  signa  remittes  : 

quique  necem  Crassi  vindicet,  ultor  erit.' 

June  nth.     The  Matralia — the  festival  of  Mater  Matuta. 
lam,  Phryx,  a  nupta  quereris,  Tithone^  relinqui,  473 

et  vigil  Eois  Lucifer  exit  aquis. 
ite,  bonae  matres  (vestrum  Matralia  festum),  475 

flavaque  Thebanae  reddite  liba  deae. 
pontibus  et  magno  iuncta  est  celeberrima  Circo 

area,  quae  posito  de  bove  nomen  habet. 
hac  ibi  luce  ferunt  Matutae  sacra  parenti 

sceptriferas  Servi  templa  dedisse  manus.  48a 
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The  a?tmversary  of  the  dedication  of  the  temple  of  Fortune  by 

Servius  Tullius.     The  veiled  statue  of  Servius. 
Lux  eadem,  Fortuna,  tua  est  auctorque  locusque.  569 

sed  superiniectis  quis  latet  iste  togis  ? 
Servius  est;    iam  constat  enim.     sed  causa  latendi 

discrepat  et  dubium  me  quoque  mentis  habet.      ' 

Ovid's  explanation  of  the  veiled  statue  :  Sei'viiis  is  imo'dered  at 
the  instigation  of  his  01071  daughtei-. 

Tullia  coniugio,  sceleris  mercede,  peracto  587 

hiis  solita  est  dictis  exstimulare  virum  : 
'  quid  iuvat  esse  pares,  te  nostrae  caede  sororis, 

meque  tui  fratris,  si  pia  vita  placet  ?  590 

vivere  debuerant  et  vir  meus  et  tua  coniunx, 

si  nullum  ausuri  maius  eramus  opus, 
et  caput  et  regnum  facio  dotale  parentis. 

si  vir  es,  i,  dictas  exige  dotis  opes  !  j 
regia  res  scelus  est !  socero  cape  regna  necato,  595 

et  nostras  patrio  sanguine  tinge  manus  ! ' 
talibus  instinctus  solio  privatus  in  alto 

sederat.    attonitum  vulgus  ad  arma  ruit: 
hinc  cruor,  hinc  caedes,  infirmaque  vincitur  aetas  : 

sceptra  gener  socero  rapta  Superbus  habet.  600 

She  drives  07)er  her  fathe7'' s  corpse. 
Ipse  sub  Esquiliis,  ubi  erat  sua  regia,  caesus 

concidit  in  dura  sanguinolentus  humo. 
filia  carpento  patrios  initura  penates 

ibat  per  medias  alta  feroxque  vias. 
corpus  ut  aspexit,  lacrimis  auriga  profusis  605 

restitit.     hunc  tali  corripit  ilia  sono  : 
'  vadis,  an  exspectas  pretium  pietatis  amarum  ? 

due,  inquam,  invitas  ipsa  per  ora  rotas  ! ' 
certa  fides  facti.     dictus  Sceleratus  ab  ilia 

vicus,  et  aeterna  res  ea  pressa  nota.  610 
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Afterwards  she  dares  to  visit  the  temple.     The  statue  speaks  and 
demands  to  be  protected fro7n  her  sight. 

Post  tamen  hoc  ausa  est  templum,  monimenta  parentis, 

tangere.    mira  quidem,  sed  tamen  acta  loquar. 
signum  erat  in  solio  residens  sub  imagine  Tulli : 

dicitur  hoc  ocuh's  opposuisse  manum, 
et  vox  audita  est  'vultus  abscondite  nostros,  615 

ne  natae  videant  ora  nefanda  meae ! ' 
veste  data  tegitur.     vetat  banc  Fortuna  moveri 

et  sic  e  templo  est  ipsa  locuta  suo  : 

*  ore  revelato  qua  primum  luce  patebit 

Servius,  haec  positi  prima  pudoris  erit.'  620 

parcite,  matronae,  vetitas  attingere  vestes  : 

sollemni  satis  est  voce  movere  preces  : 
sitque  caput  semper  Romano  tectus  amictu, 

qui  rex  in  nostra  Septimus  urbe  fuit. 

Jtme  13//?.  The  lesser  festival  oj  Mi?iervaj  kept  especially  by 
the  guild  of  fluteplayers.  These  were  07tce  banished  from 
Rome. 

Et  iam  Quinquatrus  iubeor  narrare  minores.  651 

nunc  ades  o  !  coeptis,  flava  Minerva,  meis. 

'  cur  vagus  incedit  tota  tibicen  in  urbe  ? 
quid  sibi  personae,  quid  stola  longa  volunt  ? ' 

sic  ego.     sic  posita  Tritonia  cuspide  dixit :  655 

(possim  utinam  doctae  verba  referre  deae  !) 

*  temporibus  veterum  tibicinis  usus  avorum 

magnus  et  in  magno  semper  honore  fuit. 
cantabat  fanis,  cantabat  tibia  ludis, 

cantabat  maestis  tibia  funeribus.  660 

dulcis  erat  mercede  labor,     tempusque  secutum, 

quod  subito  Graiae  frangeret  artis  opus, 
adde  quod  aedilis,  pompam  qui  funeris  irent, 

artifices  solos  iusserat  esse  decem. 
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exsilio  mutant  urbem  Tiburque  recedunt.  665 

exsilium  quodam  tempore  Tibur  erat. 
quaeritur  in  scaena  cava  tibia,  quaeritur  aris  : 

ducit  supremos  naenia  nulla  toros. 

The  trick  by  which  they  were  brought  back. 

Servierat  quidam,  quantolibet  ordine  dignus, 

Tibure,  sed  longo  tempore  liber  erat.  670 

rure  dapes  parat  ille  suo  turbamque  canoram 

convocat.     ad  festas  convenit  ilia  dapes. 
nox  erat,  et  vinis  oculique  animique  natabant, 

cum  praeconposito  nuntius  ore  venit 
atque  ita  "  quid  cessas  convivia  solvere  ?  "    dixit  675 

'^  auctor  vindictae  iam  venit  ecce  tuae." 
nee  mora,  convivae  valido  titubantia  vino 

membra  movent :  dubii  stantque  labantque  pedes, 
at  dominus  "  discedite  !  "  ait  plaustroque  morantes 

sustulit.     in  plaustro  scirpea  lata  fuit.  680 

adliciunt  somnos  tempus  motusique  merumque, 

potaque  se  Tibur  turba  redire  putat. 
iamque  per   Esquilias  Romanam  intraverat  urbem, 

et  mane  in  medio  plaustra  fuere  foro. 
Plautius,  ut  posset  specie  numeroque  senatum  685 

fall  ere,  personis  inperat  ora  tegi 
admiscetque  alios  et,  ut  hunc  tibicina  coetum 

augeat,  in  longis  vestibus  esse  iubet : 
sic  reduces  bene  posse  tegi,  ne  forte  notentur 

contra  conlegae  iussa  redisse  sui.  690 

res  placuit,  cultuque  novo  libet  Idibus  uti 

et  canere  ad  veteres  verba  iocosa  modos  '. 

Minerva  claims  the  day  as  the  invefitress  of  the  flute, 

Haec  ubi  perdocuit,  '  superest  mihi  discere '  dixi 
'cur  sit  Quinquatrus  ilia  vocata  dies'. 
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'  Martius  '  inquit  '  agit  tali  mea  nomine  festa,  695 

estque  sub  inventis  haec  quoque  turba  meis. 
prima  terebrato  per  rara  foramina  buxo 

ut  daret,  effeci,  tibia  longa  sonos. 
vox  placuit :    faciem  liquidis  referentibus  undis 

vidi  virgineas  intumuisse  genas.  700 

"  ars  mihi  non  tanti  est.     valeas,  mea  tibia  !  "  dixi. 

excipit  abiectam  caespite  ripa  suo. 
inventam  Satyrus  primum  miratur  et  usum 

nescit  et  inflatam  sensit  habere  sonum 
et  modo  dimittit  digitis,  modo  concipit  auras  :  705 

iamque  inter  Nymphas  arte  superbus  erat. 
provocat  et  Phoebum.     Phoebo  superante  pependit : 

caesa  recesserunt  a  cute  membra  sua. 
sum  tamen  inventrix  auctorque  ego  carminis  huius. 

hoc  est,  cur  nostros  ars  colat  ista  dies.'  710 

Jime  20th.     Amiivej'sary  of  the  dedication  of  the  temple  of  the 
obscure  god  Smnmamis. 

lam  tua,  Laomedon,  oritur  nurus  ortaque  noctem  729 

pellit,  et  e  pratis  uda  pruina  fugit  : 
reddita,  quisquis  is  est^  Summano  templa  feruntur 

tum^  cum  Romanis^  Pyrrhe,  timendus  eras. 

Rising  of  the  '  Snake- Holder^'  Aesculapius.  How  he  restored 
Hippolytus  to  life,  was  Iwnself  slain  by  Jupiter  for  his 
p?'eszimption,  mid  the?!  at  Phoebus''  intercession  was  7'aised 
to  the  skies  as  a  god. 

Hanc  quoque  cum  patriis  Galatea  receperit  undis^ 

plenaque  securae  terra  quietis  erit^ 
surgit  humo  iuvenis  telis  adflatus  avitis  735 

et  gemino  nexas  porrigit  angue  manus. 
notus  amor  Phaedrae,  nota  est  iniuria  Thesei  : 

devovit  natum  credulus  ille  suum. 
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non  inpune  pius  iuvenis  Troezena  petebat : 

dividit  obstantes  pectore  taurus  aquas.  740 

solliciti  terrentur  equi  frustraque  retenti 

per  scopulos  dominum  duraque  saxa  trahunt. 
exciderat  curru  lorisque  morantibus  artus 

Hippolytus  lacero  corpore  raptus  erat 
reddideratque  animam,  multum  indignante  Diana.         745 

'  nulla  '  Coronides  *■  causa  doloris  : '  ait 
'  namque  pio  iuveni  vitam  sine  vulnere  reddam^ 

et  cedent  arti  tristia  fata  meae.' 
gramina  continue  loculis  depromit  eburnis 

(profuerant  Glauci  manibus  ilia  prius,  750 

tunc^  cum  observatas  augur  descendit  in  herbas, 

usus  et  auxilio  est  anguis  ab  angue  dato) : 
pectora  ter  tetigit^  ter  verba  salubria  dixit : 

depositum  terra  sustulit  ille  caput, 
luppiter^  exemplum  veritus,  direxit  in  ipsum  759 

fulmina,  qui  nimiae  moverat  artis  opem. 
Phoebe,  querebaris.     deus  est^  placare  parenti  : 

propter  te,  fieri  quod  vetat^  ipse  facit. 


NOTES 

R.  L.  P.  =  Revised  Latin  Primer. 

W.  W.  F.  are  the  initials  of  Mr.  Warde  Fowler,  for  whose  books  see 
Preface. 

BOOK   I 

1-2  give  the  scope  of  the  work,  teni'pora  includes  (i)  the  division 
of  the  year  into  months  and  days,  and  (2)  the  notable  days  in  each 
month.  causis  :  a  running  commentary  explaining  the  significance 
of  certain  days  from  a  religious  or  historical  point  of  view  ;  cf.  1.  8. 
Latium :    adjective.  digesta  :   cf.  1.  27  ;    digerere  is  used  of 

orderly  arrangement,  'ranged  in  order  due  '. 

2.  From  a  very  early  time  the  operations  of  agriculture  had  been 
determined  by  the  risings  and  settings  of  the  fixed  stars,  and  calen- 
dars based  on  these  had  been  drawn  up  by  Greek  astronomers. 
Ovid  incorporates  their  data  without  allowing  for  the  difference  of 
longitude  or  discriminating  between  the  morning  and  evening  risings 
and  settings  ;  so  that  he  is  often  inaccurate. 

3.  excipe :  for  its  special  meaning  of  kindly  welcome  to  one  in 
misfortune  cf.Cic.  hunc  {Mithradatein)  in  illo  ti7no7'e et fuga  Tigra?tes 
excepit  .  .  .  conjirinavzt,  &c.  pacato  :  Ovid  had  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  the  Imperial  House.  Notice  that  vultus  [void)  specially 
denotes  the  expression  of  the  face ;  cf.  1.  18.  Germanice  :  see 
Introduction,  p.  xxvii. 

4.  navis  :  the  progress  of  a  poetical  work  is  often  compared  to 
that  of  a  ship,  from  its  leaving  the  slips  (iv.  729)  to  its  coming  into 
harbour  (ii.  863). 

5-6.  officio  huic  devoto  :  take  together,  tibi  depends  on  devoto. 
levem  .  .  .  honorem  :  cf.  Akenside  : 

My  lyre  shall  pay  your  bounty.     Scorn  not  ye 
That  humble  tribute. 

6,  numine  dexter :  =  numine  dextro.  Notice  that  Germanicus 
is  spoken  of  as  a  god  ;  cf.  admie  in  1.  15. 

7-8.  The  old  material  of  the  calendars,  familiar  already  to  Ger- 
manicus (hence  re-cognosces,  cf.  iv.  418).  annalibus :  the 
occurrences  of  each  year  noted  down  by  the  Pontifex  Maximus  ; 
then,  early  works  of  history  based  upon  these  lists. 

8.  quo  .  .  .  dies  :  co-ordinate  with  sac7'a  as  object  of  recognosces. 
Cf.  note  on  causis,  1.  i. 

9-10.  More  recent  additions  due  to  the  Imperial  House  ;  hence 
invenies  as  contrasted  with  recognosces.         illic:    i?i  hoc  opere. 
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vobis  :  includes  the  whole  House  ;  '  you  and  yours  '.     The  dative 
depends  upon  domestica.     R.  L.  P.  §  218. 

10.  pater :  Tiberius.  avus  :  Augustus.  Each  step  in  these 
relationships  was  based  on  adoption.  Germanicus  was  really  son 
of  Drusus,  Tiberius'  brother,  and  Tiberius  of  Ti.  Claudius  Nero, 
the  former  husband  of  Augustus'  wife  Livia. 

11.  quae:  refers  to  prae??iia.  These  are  records  entered  in  the 
Fasti  of  the  doings  of  the  Imperial  House.  Cicero  reproaches 
Antony  for  thus  entering  a  notice  of  Caesar's  rejection  of  the  '  kingly 
crown  '  (Philippics  ii.  87).  ferunt :  '  win  ' ;  cf.  cp^peadaL.  pictos  : 
/oo-a  picta  was  the  dress  of  a  triumphing  general ;  the  epithet  is  here 
applied  to  the  records  of  such  triumphs.  So  Martial  calls  the  lists 
of  consuls  pur piC7-ei  fasti. 

12.  Druso  fratre :  Drusus  was  son  of  Tiberius  and  so  adoptive 
brother  of  Germanicus.  He  won  military  successes  in  Pannonia 
and  Illyricum.  He  was  poisoned  by  Sejanus,  the  minister  of  Tiberius, 
in  A.D.  21. 

13-14.  aras  and  quoscumque  .  .  .  dies :  objects  of  a  verb  to  be 
supplied  from  canant.  Cf.  11.  7-8.  Livy  calls  Augustus  templorum 
omnhwi  conditor  aut  restittitor.     See  Introduction,  p.  xxvi. 

14.  sacris  :  sc.  diebus. 

15.  conanti :  sc.  mihi.  tuorum  :  your  House.  per  latides 
ire:  cf.  ii.  16. 

16.  pavidos  metus :  an  epithet  describing  the  effect  is  often  in 
poetry  applied  to  the  cause.  Cf.  *  dronken  vines '  (Chaucer),  '  pale 
Grief,  screaming  Horror '  (Gray),  and  Ovid's  axe  tremente,  '  the 
shivering  pole '. 

17.  da  .  .  .  dederis:  a  vigorous  substitute  {or  si  dabis  .  .  .  dederis. 
dederis :  the  fut.  perf.  expresses  the  immediate  fulfilment  of  the 
result.        in  carmina  :  for  my  song. 

18.  vultu :  cf.  1.  3.  Notice  that  our  word  'countenance'  has 
taken  on  a  favourable  meaning.     For  the  expression  cf. 

'Tis  in  the  mercy  of  her  eye, 

If  poor  Love  shall  live  or  die. — Crashaw. 

19.  docti  :  Germanicus  was  himself  a  poet ;  cf.  1.  25.  move- 
tur  :  cf.  Verg.  absiste  7nove?^z,  '  be  not  disturbed  '. 

20.  Clario  deo :  Apollo,  who  had  a  temple  at  Claros,  near 
Colophon. 

21-4.  Germanicus'  eminence  as  a  pleader  and  a  poet.  sensi- 
mus :  principal  sentence. 

22.  tulit  arma  :  a  common  metaphor  for  legal  pleading.  Cf.  Tr.  iv. 
10.  YZfortla  verbosi  jiatus  ad  anna  fori  (said  of  his  dead  brother). 
Oratory  was  the  great  accomplishment  of  a  Roman  gentleman  of 
position  and  the  defence  of  accused  persons  its  most  honourable 
application. 

23.  nostras  artes  :  i.  e.  poetry.      inpetus  :  inspiration  ;  cf.  vi.  6. 
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24.  quanta  :  complement.  Cf.  Greek  noXiis  pel.  For  the  meta- 
phor cf. '  from  whom  wit  issued  in  a  full  spring  tide '  (said  of  Fletcher) 
and  Tennyson,  '  rivers  of  melodies  '. 

25.  si  licet  et  fas  est:  viz.  for  me  to  make  this  request.  A 
common  formula,  fas  =  not  opposed  to  divine  law.  vates  vatis  : 
the  repetition  of  this  word  converts  the  prayer  into  a  claim.  Cf. 
Scott,  'Maiden,  hear  a  maiden's  prayer'  and  Ovid,  mota  est  pro 
virgiiie  virgo  and  iv.  324.  habenas  :  the  metaphor  is  changed 
from  that  in  1.  4.     Cf.  Addison  : 

I  bridle  in  my  struggling  Muse  with  pain, 
That  longs  to  launch  into  a  nobler  strain. 

26.  annus  :  i.  e.  the  poem  about  the  year.  auspicio :  abl.  of 
cause  with/^//:ir  which  is  complement  to  eat.  Germanicus'  patronage 
is  an  earnest  of  the  success  of  the  whole  work. 

27.  conditor  urbis  :  Romulus.     See  Introduction,  p.  xxviii. 

30.  maior  :  sc.  than  to  master  the  movements  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  and  so  institute  a  correct  calendar.  finitimos  vincere : 
subject  of  erat. 

39.  Veneris  :  April  (from  aperio)  is  here  assumed  to  be  named 
from  Aphrodite,  the  Greek  goddess  with  whom  Venus  was  identified. 
Cf.  iv.  14. 

40.  ipsius  :  i.  e.  Roniuli. 

41.  May  (the  month  of  growth,  cf.  maior)  is  supposed  by  Ovid  to 
be  derived  from  maiores  =  senes,  and  June  (the  month  of  increase, 
cf.  iuvo)  from  iimiores. 

42.  turba  :  i.  e.  the  rest  of  the  months  from  Quintilis  (July)  and 
Sextihs  (August)  to  December. 

43-4.  Numa  adds  January  and  February.  avitas  timbras  : 
to  appease  these,  expiatory  offerings,  februa,  were  made  at  their 
tombs  in  February,  which  derives  its  name  from  this  custom. 

44.  Notice  the  misplacement  oi-giie  which  co-ordinates  the  whole 
line  to  1.  43.  This  licence  is  common  in  the  pentameter  after  a  verb 
of  four  syllables.         praeposuit  duos :  see  Introduction,  p.  xxix. 

45.  Ne  ignores  :  Ovid's  purpose  in  making  the  statement  m 
1.  46.     Cf.  iv.  583. 

46.  officii  idem  :  the  same  sphere  of  duty  ;  the  genitive  is  parti- 
tive (R.  L.  P.  §  260).  Cf.  hoc  consilii.  Lucifer  :  day  ;  properly 
the  star  that  heralds  the  day,  i.  e.  Venus  as  a  morning  star.  As  an 
evening  star  it  was  known  as  Hesperus.    Tennyson,  In  Mem.  121 : 

Sweet  Hesper-Phosphor  (Greek  form  of  Lucifer),  double  name 
For  what  is  one. 

47.  nefastus  :  from  ne  '  not '  and  either /^j-  '  divine  law  '  or  fari 
*  to  speak '  ;  a  day  on  which  legal  business  could  not  be  carried 
on.  See  Introduction,  p.  xxxii.  The  'three  w^ords '  which  sum  up  the 
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praetor's  judicial  functions  are  do,  dico,  addico,  I  grant  (a  case  and 
judges  to  hear  it),  I  declare  (the  legal  point  at  issue,  for  their 
guidance),  I  adjudge  (the  property  in  dispute,  when  the  judges 
have  given  their  decision). 

48.  per  quern  :  of  time,  as  in  1.  47  ;  not,  of  course,  as  in  the 
familiar  construction /^^'r  7?ie  licet.         agi :  impersonal. 

49.  toto  die  :  time  or  space  '  within  which  '  often  passes  into  the 
notion  of  time  or  space  '  throughout  which ',  and  in  late  funeral 
inscriptions  expressions  like  vixit  xx  an7iis  are  quite  usual.  nee 
putaris  :  nee  is  often  used  for  neve  in  commands,  put  arts  —  ptcta- 
veris.  sua  :  often,  as  here,  does  not  refer  to  the  grammatical 
subject,  but  to  some  other  word  in  the  sentence  (here  die). 

50.  Such  days  were  called  dies  intej-cisi.  See  Introduction,  p.  xxxii. 
Mr.  Warde  Fowler  thinks  that  Ovid  may  be  confusing  the  days 
marked  N*  and  EN  {The  Romaii  Festivals,  p.  10,  note). 

51.  simul :  for  siniul  ac,  a  very  common  use. 

52.  verba  :  i.e.  the  tria  verba  of  1.  47. 

53.  est  quoque :  sc.  dies.  Ov\6.\s  s^tdiVwigoithQ  dies  comitiales. 
See  Introduction,  p.  xxxii.  saeptis :  enclosures  in  the  Campus 
Martius  into  which  the  classes  of  the  centuries  passed  to  record 
their  votes.    They  were  previously  called  ovilia. 

54.  nono  ab  orbe  :  '  after  the  ninth  revolution',  i.e.  every  ninth 
day.  He  means  the  niindinae  (from  novein,  dies),  market-days. 
See  Introduction,  p.  xxxii. 

55.  Ausonias  :  i.e.  Italian  (from  an  old  tribe,  the  Ausones) ; 
emphatic,  as  this  reckoning  of  time  was  distinctively  Italian.  Cf. 
ad  Kale?zdas  G7'aecas  =  never.  For  the  terms  Kalendae,  Nonae, 
Idus  see  Introduction,  p.  xxxi.        lunonis  cura  :  Juno's  patronage. 

57.  omnibus  istis  :  i.e.  Kalends,  Nones,  and  Ides.  Take  with 
■proximiis. 

58.  ater  :  =  religiosus ;  see  Introduction,  p.  xxxii.  The  reason  is 
given  in  the  next  two  lines. 

60.  tulit :  ci.  praejnia  feres  'm\.  12. 

61.  semel :  once  for  all.  haerentia  :  the  participle  expresses 
cause  ;  '  since  they  apply  to  '. 

6-^.  Ecce  :  marks  the  sudden  appearance  on  the  scene  of  Janus— 

auncient, 
Which  hath  in  charge  the  ingate  of  the  year  (Spenser) 

— with  promise  of  '  a  happy  new  year  '  for  Germanicus.  Janus  was 
the  primitive  god  of  '  the  house  door '  {ia7tua)  and  as  being  con- 
cerned with  both  entrance  and  exit  was  represented  with  a  double 
head.  All  the  ideas  connected  with  Janus,  which  Ovid  presently 
enumerates,  '  spring  from  the  concrete  fact  that  the  entrance  of  the 
house  was  the  initiimi  or  beginning  of  the  house,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  point  from  which  you  started  in  all  undertakings ' 
(W.  W.  F.). 
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65.  tacite  :  cf.  Shakespeare,  '  The  inaudible  and  noiseless  foot  of 
Time '. 

66.  terga  :  the  plural  is  due  simply  to  metrical  convenience. 

67.  ducibus  :  i.  e.  Tiberius,  Germanicus,  and  Drusus.  quo- 
rum :  take  with  labore.  labor  x-s, painful  effort ;  notice  the  emphatic 
contrast  brought  out  by  the  position  of  labore  and  otia  between  a 
world  at  peace  and  the  responsibilities  of  the  rulers  : 

What  watch  the  king  keeps  to  maintain  the  peace. 
Whose  hours  the  peasant  best  advantages. 

Shakes.  Hen.  V. 

69.  tuis  :  emphatic,  '  so  dear  to  you  '. 

70.  Candida  :  temples  and  w-orshippers  (1.  80)  are  in  harmony 
with  the  bright  hopefulness  of  the  festival  itself. 

71.  prospera :  auspicious.  Unguis  (abl.)  favete :  the  cus- 
tomary direction  to  worshippers  to  abstain  from  any  ill-omened 
utterance  that  might  disturb  the  efficacy  of  the  ceremony  :  hence 
often  means  'keep  silence'.  Cf.  Nehemiah  viii.  11  'So  the  Levites 
stilled  all  the  people,  saying,  "  Hold  your  peace,  for  the  day  is  holy ; 
neither  be  ye  grieved " '.  animis  :  thoughts  as  well  as  words 
must  harmonize  with  the  spirit  of  the  day. 

Old  Religion  first  commands 

That  we  wash  our  hearts  and  hands. — Herri ck. 

For  a  Christian  expression  of  this  feeling  cf.  Sir  Aubrey  de  Vere  : 

Ere  a  voice  to  prayer  be  given, 
The  heart  should  rise  on  wings  of  love  to  heaven. 

72.  The  repetition  of  bonus  enforces  the  feeling  of  all-pervading 
cheerfulness. 

73.  Quarrelsomeness  is  typified  by  the  law  courts,  which  are 
opened  (1.  165)  only  for  formal  inauguration. 

74.  livida  :  the  colour  typical  of  '  envy,  hatred,  and  malice ',  as 
white  is  of  frankness  and  candour. 

75.  We  pass  to  the  great  rite  of  the  day — the  procession  of  the 
new  consuls  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  on  the  Capitol  '  to  offer  the 
white  heifer  which  their  predecessors  had  vowed  on  the  last  new 
year,  and  to  bind  their  successors  to  a  like  sacrifice  '.  The  altar 
stood  in  front  of  the  temple.  ut  luceat :  ut  lucet!  would  be  the 
direct  expression. 

76.  sonet :  the  crackling  was  a  good  sign  : 

Crackling  Laurell,  which  foresounds 
A  Plentious  harvest  to  your  grounds. — Herrick. 

spica  Cilissa :  i.e.  the  crocus  'head  of  saffron';  the  best  came 
from  Mt.  Corycus  in  Cilicia. 
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'J'],  suo  :  i.  e.  as  opposed  to  the  nitor  of  the  gold  or  gilded  bronze 
of  the  temple.  verberat :  of  the  flickering,  as  '  the  thin  flame 
'gan  to  throb  '  (Wm.  Morris).     Cf.  Herrick  : 

When  Laurell  spirts  in  th'  fire  and  when  the  Hearth 
Smiles  to  itself  and  guilds  the  roofe  with  Mirth. 

79.  intactis  :  i. e.  spotlessly  white.  Tarpeias  areas  :  i.e.  the 
Capitol,  a  part  of  which  was  known  specially  as  the  Tarpeian  rock, 
down  which  criminals  were  thrown.     Cf.  note  on  vi.  18. 

81.  In  the  insistent  repetition  of  7tovus  there  is  all  the  hopefulness 
of  Tennyson's  '  Ring  out  the  old,  ring  in  the  new ! '. 

The  fasces^  the  toga  praetexta  {purpura),  and  the  sella  curulis 
[ebur)  are  all  marks  of  the  consular  dignity. 

82.  conspicuum  :  i.  e.  gleaming.  pondera  :  i.e.  of  its  occupant, 
the  consul. 

83.  rudes  operum  :  cattle  destined  for  sacrifice  must  not  have 
been  used  for  work.  For  the  genitive  cf.  note  on  iv.  457.  ferienda  : 
for  this  use  of  the  gerundive  see  R.  L.  P.  §  384. 

84.  The  white  oxen  of  Falerii  (in  Etruria)  were  supposed  to  owe 
their  colour  to  the  waters  of  the  river  Clitumnus,  which  flows 
near.    Cf. 

Unwatched  along  Clitumnus 

Grazes  the  milk-white  steer. — Macaulay. 

*  White  herds  are  still  seen  wandering  over  the  rich  plain  watered 
by  this  river '  (Eustace,  Classical  Tour  through  Italy). 
85-6. 

Rome  was  the  whole  world  and  al  the  world  was  Rome  . . . 
When  land  and  sea  ye  name,  then  name  ye  Rome, 
And  naming  Rome,  ye  land  and  sea  comprize. — Spenser. 

86.  quod  tueatur  :  '  for  him  to  gaze  upon '.  R.  L.  P.  §  45 1.  This 
represents  an  indirect  form  of  the  subjunctive  of  command.  The 
question  quid  tueatur?  could  be  answered  by  nan  habet  quod 
tueatur.     Cf.  1.  196. 

ZZ.  digna  coli  :  in  prose  would  be  digna  quae  colatur.  Poets 
use  the  infinitive  with  much  greater  freedom.  rerum  :  a  word 
here  of  vague  and  unlimited  grandeur  goes  Wwh  potent e. 

89-90.  The  Roman  deities  were  '  powers '  {numina)  rather  than 
persons,  but  poets  gradually  identified  them  with  the  more  attractive 
Greek  gods  and  goddesses.  Ovid  wishes  to — but  cannot — do  this 
with  Janus.         nam  :  gives  the  reason  for  asking  the  question. 

91-2.  cur  .  .  .  vides  ?  :  notice  that  the  livelier  poetical  style  often 
prefers  to  keep  the  direct  form  of  a  question,  even  though  it  is 
logically  subordinate — 'tell  me,  why  do  you,'  &c.,  instead  of '  tell 
me,  why  you  do,'  &c.  quod  sit :   a  clause  introduced  by  an 

indefinite  relative  has  the  construction  of  a  conditional  clause,  i.  e. 
quod  sit  could  be  represented  by  siqtcid  sit  without  change  of 
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meaning.     'Whatever  might  be'  (at  any  time),  not  'whatever  is' 
{quod  est). 

95.  anceps  :  =  biceps  (1.  65).  Generally  it  is  used— not  literally, 
as  here,  but — metaphorically  =  doubtful. 

96.  bina  :  R.  L.  P.  §  313,  note  2.  repens  :  used  with  adverbial 
force. 

99.  Janus  bears  the  key  as  custos  portarmn  and  the  staff  as 
rector  viarwn. 

100.  priore  :  i.  e.  nearest  to  Ovid. 

loi.  vates  operose  dierum  ;  industrious  singer  of  the  Days 
(i.  e.  the  Calendar). 

120.  vertendi  cardinis :  i.e.  of  opening  the  door.  The  usual 
Roman  hinges  were  pegs  fixed  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  door 
and  working  in  sockets  in  the  sill  and  lintel ;  but  examples  of  hinges 
such  as  we  now  use  may  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum. 

121.  cum  libuit :  for  the  Latin  idiom  in  clauses  of  'repeated 
action  '  see  R.  L.  P,  §  436,  and  cf.  (for  past  time)  1.  473. 

122.  perpetuas  :  i.e.  without  let  or  hindrance,  used  here  of 
space,  not  time.     So  Milton  : 

Where  rivers  now 
Stream,  and  perpetual  draw  their  humid  train. 

For  the  accusative  see  R.  L.  P.  §  212. 

123.  sanguine:  bloodshed.  miscebitur :  the  present  sub- 
junctive would  be  more  regular  (R.  L.  P.  §  439),  but  the  disastrous 
consequence  of  letting  war  loose  starts  up  distinct  and  real  before 
the  poet's  mind. 

134.  hanc:  so.,  caitsamjigiirac. 

136.  haec,  ilia  :  sc.frons.  populum  :  the  '  public '  as  opposed 
to  the  family  circle.  larem  :  the  Lar,  whose  image  in  the  atrium 
faced  the  door,  typified  the  intimacy  of  the  home. 

137.  primi  tecti :  i.e.  the  entrance;  cf.  summus  vions,  &c. 
vester  :  of  you  Romans. 

145.  si  vellem  :  for  the  subjunctive  see  R.  L.  P.  §  467.  It  is 
part  of  what  Janus  said  or  hinted. 

146.  difficilem  :  of  a  person's  disposition,  '  deaf  to  my  request'. 
148.  spectans  humum  :  in  reverential  awe,  though  Ovid  had  no 

fear.  pauca :    a  modest  intention,  which  results   (1.   161)  in 

qiiaesieram  imdtis. 

149-50.  Winter  is  the  dead  time  of  the  year  ;  why  does  not  the 
year  begin  with  spring — the  season  of  new  life  ?  frigoribus  ; 
plural,  of  frosty  days,  as  soles  (1.  157)  of  sunny  days. 

150.  erat :  the  imperfect  is  often  used  of  disappointed  expecta- 
tion. By  the  use  of  a  past  tense  it  is  implied  that  the  expectation 
is  not  being  realized  in  the  present ;  cf  debebam  facere :  '  it  was  my 
duty  to  do  it '  implies  '  but  I  am  not  doing  it '.  Contrast  debebat 
habitare  in  v.  553. 

1069.2  H 
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152  seqq.     Cf.  iii.  235-42  : 

quid,  quod  hiems  adoperta  gelii  nunc  denique  cedif, 

et  pereunt  victae  sole  tepente  nives  ? 
arbortbus  redeimf  detonsae  frigore  frondes, 

tcvidaqtie  in  te7iero  pal/nite  gemma  tumet : 
quaeque  diu  latuit,  muic  se  qtm  tollat  i7i  auras, 

fertilis  occultas  invenit  herba  vias. 
nunc  fecundtis  ager,  pecoris  mmc  hora  creandi, 

nunc  avis  i7t  raino  tecta  laremque  parat. 

(Moreover,  winter  with  his  mantle  of  frost  now  at  length  departs, 
and  the  snows  melt  vanquished  by  the  warm  sun.  The  leaves 
which  the  cold  had  stripped  return  to  the  trees  and  the  vine  bud 
swells  on  the  tender  shoot.  The  sprouting  corn,  long  hidden 
beneath  the  soil,  now  laden  with  rich  promise,  finds  secret  ways  by 
which  to  rise  into  the  air.  Now  the  field  teems,  now  cattle  breed, 
now  the  bird  gets  ready  her  shelter  and  her  home  on  the  bough.) 
and 

Now  in  their  new  robes  of  green 
Are  the  ploughman's  labours  seen  ! 
Now  the  lusty-teeming  earth 
Springs  each  hour  with  a  new  birth ! 
Now  the  olive  blooms,  the  vine 
Now  doth  with  plump  pendants  shine  ; 
And  with  leaves  and  blossoms  now 
Freshly  burgeons  every  bough. — Stanley. 

gemma :    cf.  '  a   million    emeralds    break  from  the  ruby-budded 
lime '  (Tennyson). 

153.  modo  :  \v\\.\\formatis.     Cf.  1.  207. 

154.  prodit  et :  notice  that  et  often  comes  after  its  proper  place 
for  metrical  reasons.  Cf.  note  on  -que,  1.  44.  seminis  herba  ; 
the  blade  from  the  seed. 

155.  concentibus:  cf.  'But  the  small  birds  .  .  .  chaunted  their 
sundrie  tunes  with  sweet  consent '  (Spenser). 

156.  Notice  the  double  alliteration  as  in  Tennyson,  'his  heavy- 
shotted  hammock-shroud '. 

157.  ignota:  'long  a  stranger',  as  the  swallow  winters  in 
Africa. 

158.  Cf.  Wotton,  A  description  of  Spring  : 

Already  were  the  eaves  possest 
With  the  swift  pilgrim's  daubed  nest. 

160.  haec  :  notice  that  a  pronoun  subject  (or  object,  ii.  389)  is 
attracted  to  the  gender  of  the  complement. 

161.  non :  negatives  the  whole  phrase  tnuitis  (sc.  verbis) 
morafus. 
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163.  bruma:  {  =  brevi{ssi)ma)  the  shortest  day.  So  though  it 
comes  in  the  middle  of  winter,  it  yet  forms  a  natural  starting-point 
for  the  new  year.  (Strictly  speaking,  the  new  year  does  not  begin 
for  eleven  days  after  the  winter  solstice,  December  21.  Cf.  Intro- 
duction, pp.  xxix-xxx). 

164.  Phoebus:  i.e.  sol. 

165.  Cf.  1.  73.  A  formal  beginning  is  made  of  legal  and  other 
business  on  New  Year's  Day  just  '  for  luck  '. 

167.  'I  have  made  over  the  birthday  of  the  year  to  work.' 

168.  Literally  'lest  the  whole  year  should  be  idle  in  consequence 
of  {ab)  the  indication  given  at  the  start '.  auspicium  was  a  sign, 
originally  taken  from  birds  (cf.  1.  448),  of  the  way  in  which  the 
business  in  hand  would  turn  out.  Cf.  our  proverb,  *  well  begun  is 
half  done '. 

169.  agendo :  by  working  at  them,  just  to  the  small  extent 
expressed  by  delibat  (=  takes  a  taste  of)  and  1.  170. 

1 70.  nee  plus  :  sc.  agit.  Cf.  nihil  aliud  quam  luditis^ '  you  (do) 
nothing  but  play '. 

173.  aditum  :  depends  on  habere  in  the  next  line. 

175-182.  The  origin  of  New  Year's  wishes  is  the  same;  they 
are  an  omen  of  good  throughout  the  year,  and  besides,  on  the 
'openmg'  day  of  the  year,  all  prayers  pass  readily  from  men  to 
heaven  (11.  18 1-2). 

178-80.  principiis,  primam,  primum:  are  all  emphatic,  pri- 
7)111111  goes  closely  with  visavi. 

184.  i.e.  I  spoke  as  soon  as  he  had  ended. 

185.  'Why  are  sweet  things  like  dates  given  as  New  Year's 
gifts  ? '  The  Latin  word  for  such  presents  is  strenae^  kept  in  the 
French  etreniies.         vult  sibi ;  '  means  '. 

186.  sub:  at  the  bottom  of,  i.e. 'in'.  Cf.  note  on  iv.  427.  'Fancy 
boxes '  were  appropriate  then  as  now  for  presents. 

187.  res:  all  that  we  do. 

188.  dulcis  :  the  emphatic  word  ;  it  goes  closely  ^Nx^dx  peragat. 

189.  adice  :  the  initial  i  of  iacio,  which  is  not  written  in  com- 
pounds, makes  itself  felt  in  the  lengthening  of  the  preceding 
syllable.  stipis  :  '  coins  also  were  given  and  a  gold  coin  was 
the  best  of  omens  in  Ovid's  time  (F.  i.  221)  ;  the  poorer  client 
brought  a  copper  coin,  and,  to  represent  the  gold,  a  gilded  date' 
{Diet,  of  Gk.  and  Rom.  Antiq.). 

190.  labet:  lit.  'totter';  here  metaphorically  'be  doubtful'. 

191.  Meaning :  '  how  little  you  understand  the  age  you  live  in  !' 

192.  qui  .  .  .  putas :  it  is  clear  that  this  clause  gives  the  cause  of 
the  exclamation  in  the  last  line.  Ovid  might  have  brought  out  this 
causal  relation  explicitly  by  using  the  subjunctive  pules.     R.  L.  P. 

§454. 

193.  During  Saturn's  ancient  raigne  it's  sayd 

That  all  the  world  with  goodnesse  did  abound.— Spenser. 
H  2 
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Saturn  driven  from  heaven  by  Jove  came  and  ruled  in  Latium ; 
this  was  the  'golden  age',  of  which  Ovid  says  elsewhere, /r^^«^ 
nietu  popiilum  sine  vi  pudor  ipse  regebat,  *  The  laws  were  inward 
that  did  rule  the  heart'  (Lord  Brooke). 

194.  cuius  .  .  .  non  forent :  R.  L.  P.  §  452  (d). 

196.  quo  :  adverb.        progrediatur  :  cf.  quod  tueatur  in  1.  86. 

197.  pluris:  R.  L.  P.  §257. 

199.  Notice  the  effective  interweaving  of  the  words  to  bring  out 
more  strikingly  the  contrast  between  the  rude  accommodation  and 
the  divine  inmate.  casa ;  the  '  hut  of  Romulus '  on  the  Palatine 
was  one  of  the  most  venerated  antiquities  of  Rome.  Cf.  iii.  183-4. 
capiebat :  sufficed  for. 

200.  fluminis  ulva  :  cf.  v.  519-20. 

201-2.  *  The  great  god  Jupiter  himself  had  his  image  in  terra- 
cotta, and  his  temple  was  so  small  he  could  scarcely  stand  upright 
in  it.'  Ovid  is  thinking  of  the  very  primitive  temple  of  Jupiter 
Feretrius  on  the  Capitol.  It  was  only  fifteen  feet  wide.  In  this 
temple,  however,  the  god  himself  was  represented  not  by  an  image, 
but  by  a  sacred  stone,  probably  a  supposed  '  thunderbolt ',  in  which 
he  was  thought  to  be  immanent.  During  the  Etruscan  domination 
under  the  Tarquins  the  great  temple  of  Jupiter  Optimus  Maximus 
was  begun,  and  it  was  this  temple  which  possessed  the  terra-cotta 
statue — the  first  statue  of  a  god  seen  in  Rome.  Ovid  in  his  picture 
is  combining  two  unrelated  elements. 

203.  ornabant :  indefinite  subject ;  French  07i.  The  object 
Capitolia  is,  as  so  often  in  Latin,  drawn  into  the  relative  clause. 
quae  nunc  gemmis  :  sc.  ornant.  Notice  the  emphatic  position  of 
the  contrasted  vfordiSfro7idibus  and  gemmis. 

204-8.     Cf.  iii.  780-82  : 

{cum)  facer et  patrio  rure  senator  opus, 
et  caperet  fasces  a  curvo  consul  aratro, 
nee  crimefi  duras  esset  habere  ?na?tus. 

(When  the  senator  worked  on  his  ancestral  farm,  and  the  consul 
went  straight  from  the  plough  to  the  highest  office  in  the  state,  and 
it  was  no  reproach  to  have  hands  roughened  with  toil.) 

206.  capiti :  for  the  dative  see  R.  L.  P.  §  220  [a).  For  the  simple 
needs  of  early  royalty  cf.  Andrews'  Curiosities  of  J  he  Church, 
where  it  is  stated  that  William  the  Conqueror  granted  land  at 
Aylesbury  on  the  condition  that  the  holder  should  '  find  straw  for 
the  bed  of  our  lord  the  King,  and  also  rushes  for  his  chamber '. 

207.  populis:  i.e.  the  nations  of  Rome's  growing  empire. 
praetor  :  in  its  old  sense  of  leader  {prae,  eo).  Ovid  is  thinking  of 
Cincinnatus.        mode  :  cf.  1.  153.     Cf. 

In  ancient  times  the  sacred  plough  employed 

The  Kings  and  awful  fathers  of  Mankind. — Thomson. 
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iura  dare  seems   to  be  used  in  a  wider  sense  than  that  of  the 
technical  his  dare  (note  on  1.  47) :  '  to  give  terms  ' ;  cf.  1.  516. 

208.  In  275  B.C.  Fah'icitis  ce?isor  .  .  .  co7isidarem  (an  ex-consul) 
senahi  viovit  (expelled),  qicod  is  decon  poiido  {y[iCi^z\v!\2i}cA€)  argenti 

facti  (silver  plate)  haberet.        levis  lammina  :  a  humorous  exag- 
geration. 

209.  loci  huius  :  \\\\.h  for  tuna. 

210.  Cf.  Horace,  siibliiiii  feriain  sidera  veriice  and  Spenser 
(speaking  of  Rome), '  She  whose  high  top  above  the  stars  did  sore' 
(i.e.  soar). 

213.  quaerere  :  i.  e.  to  get  wealth. 

214.  i.e.  the  very  alternations  of  wealth  and  poverty  are  de- 
moralizing.    The  viiia  are  avarice  and  luxury. 

217.  in  pretio  pretium  :  a  play  upon  words,  'a  man's  worth 
is — ^just  what  he's  worth'  (in  money).  German  hetite gilt  mir  das 
Geld. 

Such  are  only  prized,  by  wretched  ways, 

Who  with  a  golden  fleece  can  them  adorn. — Drummond. 

*  The  wealthiest  man  among  us  is  the  best ',  Wordsworth,  Sonnets, 
'  England  1802*.         census:  income. 

218.  iacet  :  is  despised.  Notice  in  the  Dictionary  the  many 
shades  of  meaning  this  verb  has,  which  in  English  would  need  to 
be  expressed  by  a  defining  adjective:  e.g.  to  lie  sick,  lie  dead,  lie 
idle,  lie  prostrate,  &c.     Cf.  A.  A.  ii.  277-8: 

aurea  sunt  vere  ntmc  saeaila :  phi7'imus  auro 
venit  honos.     auro  conciliatur  amor. 

(The  age  we  live  in  is  the  true  *  Golden  Age ' ;  few  the  distinctions 
that  are  not  on  sale  for  gold  ;  'tis  gold  that  makes  the  happy  lover.) 

219.  tamen  :  i.  e.  with  all  this  before  your  eyes.  si:  intro- 
ducing an  indirect  question  (for  7tum),  like  our  '  if,  is  a  colloquial 
Latin  use,  avoided  in  the  best  prose. 

220.  aera  vetusta :  i.e.  copper  coins.  Silver  and  gold  were 
first  coined  by  the  Romans  in  269  and  217  B.C.  respectively. 

221.  Cf.  note  on  1.  189.     Spenser: 

That  was  the  golden  age  of  Saturne  old, 
But  this  might  better  be  the  world  of  gold ; 
For  without  golde  now  nothing  wilbe  got. 

222.  moneta  :  see  note  on  vi.  183.  novae  :  in  emphatic 
contrast  to  prisca,  and  so  allowed,  though  an  adjective,  at  the  end 
of  the  pentameter. 

223-4.  aurea  :  notice  its  emphatic  place.  The  reference  is  to 
the  temple  of  Janus,  dedicated  by  Tiberius  in  A.  D.  17;  therefore 
this  passage  must  have  been  inserted  in  the  revision  (Introduc- 
tion, p.  xxvii). 
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225.  veteres :  sc.  amies.  utimur :  enjoy  the  advantage  of. 
Cf.  A.  A.  iii.  121-2: 

prisca  itivent  alios  :   ego  me  mine  deniqiie  naitan 

gratulorj   haec  aetas  vwribtis  apta  ineis. 
(The  good  of  ancient  times  let  others  state  ; 
I  think  it  kicky  to  be  born  so  late. — Sydney  Smith.) 

226.  dignus  coli :  cf.  1.  88. 

277.  pace  :  abl.  of  '  time  when  '  ;  parallel  to  moiis  annis.  The 
so-called  '  ablative  absolute '  probably  originated  as  an  ablative  (or 
locative)  denoting  '  time  when ' ;  passing  from  (i)  instances,  e.g. 
hievie,  in  winter,  in  which  the  noun  itself  denotes  a  time,  through 
(2)  instances,  e.g.  hieine  confecta  (at  the  end  of  winter,  lit.  at 
'  winter-ended '),  where  noun  and  participle  are  fused  in  a  single 
idea,  and  so  on  to  (3)  instances  (e.  g.  rege  occiso)  in  which  the  noun 
does  not  express  time,  but  this  notion  is  attached  to  the  phrase  on 
the  analogy  of  (2).  The  use  of  the  ablative  to  express  '  accompani- 
ment '  would  help  on  the  construction. 

278.  nee  mora :  a  compressed  sentence,  used  like  an  adverb. 
quaesiti :  the  neuter  participle  used  as  a  noun,  as  iussum,  factum^ 
dictuvi,  p7'oinissu7?i,  &c. 

279.  Probably  the  opening  of  the  temple  gates  in  time  of  war 
symbolized  the  '  going-out '  of  the  god  with  the  army.  Janus  was 
the  god  of  out-goings  as  well  as  of  in-comings  (see  note  on  1.  63). 
He  sanctioned  and  co-operated  in  the  expedition. 

280.  Scan  carefully.  dempta  sera:  =  unbarred.  So  de7npto 
fi?te,  unending. 

281.  possit :  supply /<^;r  as  the  subject. 

282.  Caesareo  nomine  :  i.e.  through  fear  of  Caesar's  name. 

285.  vestri :  includes  Tiberius,  who  as  Emperor  was  commander- 
in-chief  of  all  Roman  armies,  as  well  as  Germanicus.  causa  : 
in  apposition  to  the  sentence  in  1.  286.  Germanicus  triumphed  over 
Germany  in  A.  D.  16.  Ovid  describes  the  triumph  in  anticipation 
in  Tr.  iv.  2,  and  again  from  hearsay  in  P.  ii.  i. 

286.  famulas  :  objective  complement.  Rhenus :  the  river,  as 
so  often  in  Latin,  represents  the  country.  The  sense  of  life  and 
power  suggested  by  the  constantly  moving  mass  of  water  gave 
reality  to  the  personification  of  rivers  as  gods,  and  this  personifica- 
tion  supplied  poets  and  artists  with  a  picturesque  means  of  sym- 
bolizing the  Roman  conquests.  But  apart  from  this,  as  rivers  form 
the  most  striking  and  distinctive  element  in  the  scenery,  they  are 
naturally  selected  in  poetic  fashion  to  call  up  the  image  of  the 
whole.  So  Addison  in  A  letter  from  Italy  marks  the  stages  of  his 
travels  entirely  by  the  rivers,  and  cf.  Goldsmith,  '  Or  by  the  lazy 
Scheld  or  wandering  Po '. 

288.  neve  praesla  deserat  :  =  et  praesta  7ie  deserat.  Notice 
carefully  this  use— common  in   Ovid — of  the  double  conjunction 
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neve.  It  generally  adds  a  «^-clause  to  another  similar  clause. 
Here,  however,  its  force  is  split  up  between  the  principal  verb  and 
the  clause  depending  on  it ;  cf.  11.  507,  683.  T\itmcctor  {pads)  is, 
of  course,  Germanicus. 

296.  ipsa  :  cf.  1.  160  (note). 

297.  This  fine  apostrophe  has  special  point,  as  Germanicus  him- 
self had  translated  a  work  of  the  Greek  astronomical  poet  Aratus. 
Cf.  Verg.  felix,  qui  poUdt  rerttvi  cognoscere  causas  and  Thom- 
son (on  Sir  Isaac  Newton) : 

What  were  his  raptures  then  !    how  pure  !    how  strong ! 
When  .  .  .  Nature  herself 
Stood  all  subdued  by  him. 

298.  Thomson  : 

He  took  his  ardent  flight 
Through  the  blue  infinite. 

299.  Thomson : 

Far  above 
Those  little  cares  and  visionary  joys 
That  so  perplex  the  fond  impassion'd  heart 
Of  ever-cheated,  ever-trusting  man. 

Oh,  look  with  pity  down 
On  humankind,  a  frail  erroneous  race. 

vitiisque  locisque :  the  emphasis  comes  on  vitiis,  'above  the 
frailties  as  above  the  abode  of  men '.  These  '  frailties '  are  enu- 
merated in  the  following  lines. 

301.  sublimia  pectora  :  i.e.  lofty  intellect,  frangere  is  specially 
used  of  the  effects  of  dissipation  ;  fractus  =  dissolute. 

303.  levis :  cf.  *vain  pomp  and  glory  of  this  world'  (Shakes. 
Hen.  VIII).        fuco:  cf. 

Your  pamfed  gloss  discovers  (i.e.  reveals). 
To  men  that  understand  you,  words  and  weakness. 

Shakes.  Hen.  VIII; 

'These  false  pretexts  and  varnished  colours'  (Milton).     For  the 

sentiment  cf.  Akenside  : 

For  dreadful  deeds  of  arms 

Let  vulgar  bards  with  undiscerning  praise 

More  glittering  trophies  raise. 

306.  Thomson : 

The  heavens  are  all  his  own. 
Have  ye  not  listened  while  he  bound  the  Suns 
And  planets  to  their  spheres  ? 

307.  Mastery  of  the  heavens  is  properly  won  by  knowledge,  not 
by  the  brute  violence  of  the  Giants.         ut :  i.e.  sic  nt,  'in  such 
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a  way  that '  mountains  are  piled  upon  one  another.     Cf.  v.  35  seqq. 
for  the  attack  of  the  Giants  on  heaven. 

310.  sues:  emphatic,  'their  proper'  days;  i.e.  of  their  rising 
and  setting.  For  siius  used  reflexively  to  a  word  other  than  the 
grammatical  subject  cf.  note  on  1.  49. 

315.  institerint :  equal  to  an  '  if '-clause,  but  is  expressed  more 
vigorously  as  an  independent  statement ;  cf.  note  on  1.  17.  '  Shall  the 
Nones  approach,  then,' &c.  Cf.  i7i  caeliDn^  itisseris,  /(^//(Juvenal), 
'  shall  you  bid,  he  will  ascend  to  heaven '. 

316.  signa  :  i.e.  of  the  advent  of  the  Nones.  exoriente 
Lyra :  gives  the  explanation  of  the  rains,  which,  from  the  season 
of  the  year,  naturally  accompany  the  phenomenon  of  the  Lyre's 
(morning)  rising.  The  Lyre  is  that  of  Orpheus,  immortalized  as  a 
constellation : 

The  starry  strings 
Of  that  high  harp,  close  by  the  feet  of  God. 

Bailey,  Festus. 
337.  quod  valeret :  R.  L.  P.  §  452.     Cf. 

But  gods  are  gracious  and  their  altars  make 

Precious  the  offerings  that  their  altars  take. — Crashaw ; 

and  Horace,  C.  iii.  23  : 

inmimis  aj^am  si  tetigit  vianus .  . . 
mollivit  aversos  Pejtates 
farj'e  pio  et  saliente  7nica, 

(Though  thy  hand  when  it  was  laid  on  the  altar  held  no  gift,  it  has 
softened  the  displeasure  of  the  Penates  with  the  pious  offering  of 
meal  and  crackling  salt. — Wickham.) 

339.  lacrimatas :  distilled  in  tears ;  Myrrha  changed  into  a 
tree  fiet  tameyi  et  tepidae  majiant  ex  arbore  giittae  (yet  weeps 
and  the  warm  drops  trickle  from  the  tree).  Myrrh  is  a  resinous 
exudation  from  the  bark  of  an  Arabian  tree,  lacrimo  is  properly 
intransitive,  '  I  shed  tears '  ;  then  (rarely)  '  I  shed  tears  for  some 
one ', '  I  weep '  (with  accusative) ;  then  (very  rarely)  '  I  shed  (e.  g. 
myrrh)  as  tears'.     Cf.  note  on  iv.  167. 

342.  fila :  from  the  slenderness  of  its  leaves.  Cf.  note  on  1.  76. 
rubri :  the  orange- red  of  the  stigmas.  fuerant :  for  era?tt,  as 
often  in  the  poets.  Generally  the  effect  is  that  of  a  more  remote 
past ;  here,  perhaps,  the  preceding  pluperfects  active  may  have 
suggested  the  form. 

343.  herbis  Sabinis:  i.e.  the  '  Sabine  juniper '. 

The  Sabine  flowre 
Matching  the  wealth  of  th'  auncient  frankincence. 

Spenser. 
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For  the  sentiment  cf.  Coleridge : 

The  sweet  fragrance  that  the  wild  flower  yields 
Shall  be  the  incense  I  will  yield  to  Thee, 
Thee  only  God  :    and  Thou  shall  not  despise 
Even  me,  the  priest  of  this  poor  sacrifice. 

344.  Cf.  notes  on  11.  76  and  'j'j.     non  :  goes  closely  with  exiguo. 

346.  violas :  here  evidently  a  garden  flower,  perhaps  wall- 
flowers or  stocks,  in  contrast  to  frati flos.  posset:  why  sub- 
junctive ? 

347.  viscera  :  the  flesh  {qnidquid  inter  ossa  et  cuteni  est).  The 
exta  were  the  chief  internal  organs,  heart,  liver,  lungs,  and  gall, 
offered  to  the  gods. 

350.  suas  opes  :  her  (ravaged)  crops,  explained  by  the  following- 
lines,  nocentis :  sc.  porcae,  Cf.  the  old  rhyme  sung  at 
St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  when  a  boar's  head  was  served : 

He  livinge   spoyled 

Where  good  men  toy  led. 

Which  made  kind  Ceres  sorrye  ; 

But  now  dead  and  drawne 

Is  very  good  brawne, 

And  we  have  brought  it  for  ye. 

354.  debueras  abstinuisse:  we  might  have  expected  debnisti 
abstinei'e.  But  debueras  is  the  debebas  of '  neglected  duty '  (see  note 
on  1.  150)  shifted  back  (implying  'but  you  did  not  do'),  and  absti- 
nuisse^ though  perhaps  suggested  by  metrical  convenience,  gives 
the  idea  of  the  mischief  as  done  irrevocably,  and  not  as  being  done. 

355.  in  vite  prementem  :  =  viti  i?tpri?ne?tte?n. 

356.  The  striking  alliteration  perhaps  is  intended  to  imply  bitter- 
ness, from  its  suggestion  of  clenched  teeth. 

357.  hinc  :  i.  e.  ^^  hac  vite. 

358.  quod  spargi  possit,  erit :  wine  was  poured  on  the  victim's 
head. 

359.  fides  :  this  is  often  a  difficult  word,  as  it  has  so  many  shades 
of  meaning.  Nagelsbach's  classification  of  these  is  easy  to  re- 
member.   Jides  is  used  of  feelings  and  things  : 

A.     Used  of  feelings  /ides  means  : 

active     (i)  the  thinking  something  true,  i.e.  belief,  trust ;  Jide 

mains,  ii.  1 13  ;  ii.  498. 
neuter    (2)  the  being  true,  i.  e.  loyalty,  trustworthiness  ;  legi- 

tima  servas  credita  rura  fide,  ii.  662. 
passive  (3)  the  being  thought  true,   i.e.  credit;  si  viea  nota 
.   fides,  iftrita  nulla  petes,  iii.  386. 
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B.     Used  of  things  : 

active  (i)  that  which  makes  certain,  i.e.  proof,  confirmation 
(as  here). 

neuter  (2)  that  which  is  certain,  i.e.  certainty,  truth,  credi- 
bility ;  tempore  7iacia  fidem^  i.  476  ;  iii.  662. 

passive  (3)  the  pledged  troth,  i.  e.  guarantee,  promise  ;  voti 
solverat  ille  Jidem^  i.  642. 

noxae  deditus  :  a  legal  term  ;  for  the  dative  see  R.  L.  P.  §  226.  If 
an  animal  did  any  damage,  its  owner  could  either  pay  compensa- 
tion, or  give  up  the  offender  for  punishment. 

360.  spargitur  cornua :  an  accusative  of  the  direct  object  with 
a  passive  verb.  To  understand  the  construction  we  must  start  with 
instances  like  rediinita  capillos^  1,  711,  or  Vergil's  cingitti?-  ensem 
(R.  L.  P.  §  210),  where  the  verb  is  really  reflexive  and  naturally  takes 
an  object,  as  the  Greek  '  middle '  or  a  Latin  deponent  does.  From 
these  we  get — owing  to  similarity  of  form— an  extension  of  the  con- 
struction to  verbs  which  are  really  passive  as  here. 

361.  Culpa:  emphatic.  quoque  :  we  should  have  expected 
quoque  to  mark  the  parallel  between  capellae  and  sui.,  and  so  follow 
capellae.  Ovid  has  chosen,  as  in  other  passages  where  a  word  is 
repeated,  to  lay  the  stress  on  the  similarity  marked  by  the  repeated 
word.     Cf.  1.  713. 

362.  For  the  sheep  cf.  1.  381  ;  the  ox  had  committed  no  offence. 
In  other  passages  Ovid  pleads  against  the  slaughter  of  domestic 
animals  for  food.     Cf.  Thomson  : 

But  you,  ye  flocks. 
What  have  ye  done,  ye  peaceful  people,  what, 
To  merit  death?   You  who  have  given  us  milk 
In  luscious  streams  and  lent  us  your  own  coat 
Against  the  winter's  cold.     And  the  plain  ox. 
That  harmless,  honest,  guileless  animal. 
In  what  has  he  offended  "i 

363-80.  The  story  of  how  the  ox  came  to  be  sacrificed. 

363.  cum  stirpe  :  root  and  branch. 

365.  caerula :  the  deities  of  waters  and  mountains  take  their 
hues  from  their  surrounding  elements  ;  so  Mount  Tmolus  personified 
has  coma  caerula  from  the  purple  haze  which  surrounds  mountains. 
English  poetry  offers  many  imitations.     Spenser  speaks  of  the — 

Lovely  daughters  of  the  flood 
With  goodly  greenish  locks, 

Milton  of  '  Neptune's  blue-haired  deities',  Pope  of  Thames'  *  azure 
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eyes'.     This  poetical  fancy  is  reduced  to  the  absurd  when  in  some 
(anonymous)  verses  to  Shenstone  we  read  : 

Where  the  green  Dryads  guard  his  woods, 
Where  the  blue  Naiads  guide  his  flocks. 

Cf.  iv.  424.         quern  :  =  {et)  euni.        genetrix  :  Cyrene. 

367.  Proteus  :  a  sea-god  with  the  gift  of  prophecy  and  the  power 
of  changing  his  shape  at  will.  We  talk  of  '  Protean  changes  ';  cf., 
too,  the  name  of  Shakespeare's  fickle  hero,  Proteus,  in  Two 
Gentlemen  of  Verona. 

368.  dabit :  i.e.  will  show  you.  quo  modo  repares  :  Aristaeus 
would  ask  quo  modo  repm-em  ? 

369.  decipiat  ne  :  for  7ie  decipiat. 

370.  geminas  :  details  like  this,  superfluous  in  prose,  give  pictur- 
esqueness  to  the  more  simple  style  of  poetry,  so  voce  refert  and 
'  then  I  spake  with  my  tongue  '  (Ps.  xxxix.  3). 

372.  adligat  capta  :  translate  by  two  finite  verbs. 
374.  sua  membra  :  i.  e.  his  natural  shape. 
376.  requiris  :  for  the  order  cf.  1.  21. 

379.  fervent :  cf.,  for  the  idea  underlying  this  expression. 

And  the  hoi  7ioise  of  bees 

Wooed  the  chaste  flowers. — L.  Morris. 

putri  :  emphatic  ;  translate  by  a  '  when  '-clause. 

380.  una  :  sc.  anima. 

381.  inproba  :  greedy.  The  meanings  of  the  word  vary  from 
very  severe  to  merely  playful  blame. 

383.  quid  tuti  ?  :  what  safety  ?  R.  L.  P.  §  260.  ponat :  notice 
the  mood.    R.  L.  P.  §  426. 

384.  Cf.  quotation  on  1.  362  and  Petronius,  et  /acinus  indignu7n, 
aliquis  ovillam  est  et  ttmicam  habet,  '  and  it's  a  beastly  shame  to 
eat  up  the  poor  little  sheep  and  then  wear  his  wool  on  your  back  ' 
(an  ex-slave  is  speaking). 

441.  Cf.  Milton  : 

From  branch  to  branch  the  smaller  birds  with  song 
Solac'd  the  woods. 

442.  adsuetum  silvis :  and  so  not  interfering  with  man.  in- 
nocuum  :  Cf  Cowley,  '  Nightingales,  harmless  sirens  of  the  air'. 

445.  ista  :  remember  that  Ovid  is  addressing  the  birds.  lin- 
guae :  i.  e.  talkativeness,  explained  by  the  next  line:  the  birds  being 
nearer  to  the  gods  overhear  and  report  their  secrets.  Cf.  Job 
xxviii.  21  '  (Wisdom)  is  kept  close  from  the  fowls  of  the  air  ' ;  which 
seems  to  imply  that  there  was  a  popular  belief  to  the  contrary,  as 
among  the  Romans. 

447.  proxima  :  sc.  est. 

448.  nunc  .  .  .  nunc  :  distinguishes  the  two  kinds  of  birds,  which 
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give  auguries  (from  avis) ;  some  by  their  flight  [praepetes),  as 
eagles,  vultures,  &c.,  some  by  their  note  {oscifies),  as  ravens,  crows, 
jays,  &c.  veras  datis  notas^  though  distributed  between  both  sen- 
tences, goes  with  each.     The  7wtae  are  signs  of  the  god's  will. 

450.  indicis  sui :  '  of  him  who  told  their  secrets ' ;  sims  here 
represents  an  objective  genitive. 

451.  suo  marito  :  the  dative  of  the  '  remoter  object '  is  used  with 
verbs  of  '  taking  from  '  as  well  as  with  those  of  *  giving  to '. 

452.  Idaliis  :  Idalium  in  Cyprus  was  sacred  to  Venus. 

453.  defensa  Capitolia:  this  idiomatic  construction  of  noun  and 
participle,  in  which  they  are,  as  it  were,  fused  into  a  single  idea  may 
perhaps  be  most  easily  understood  from  imitations  in  English.  Cf. 
Milton,  '  after  the  Tuscan  mariners  transformed ',  i.  e.  '  after  the 
transformation  of  the  Tuscan  mariners  ',  and  Akenside  : 

For  treason  quelled  and  laws  secured 
In  every  nation  Time  displays 
The  palm  of  honourable  praise. 

In  Latin  cf.  occisus  Caesaj'  pnlcJierri7mim  facbius  videbatur.  The 
*  ablative  absolute '  shows  the  commonest  application  of  the  con- 
struction. For  the  historical  allusion  see  note  on  vi.  185.  nee 
iuvant,  quo  minus:  R.  L.  P.  §  418.  In  our  idiomatic  expression 
'  I  cannot  help  your  doing  this ',  '  help  '  has  passed  entirely  into  a 
verb  of  '  preventing ',  which  is,  of  course,  not  the  case  with  itivai'e. 

454.  Inachi :  Greek  vocative  of  I?iachis,  daughter  of  Inachus, 
i.  e.  lo,  who  is  here  identified  with  the  Eg>^ptian  goddess  Isis. 
lauta :  qina  poscit  iecur  anseriniim,  quod  ei'at  in  cibis  latdioriim 
hominum  ;  2iS  foie  gras  is  to-day. 

455.  cristatus  ales  :  i.  e. 

The  crested  cock,  whose  clarion  sounds 
The  silent  hours. — Milton  ; 

and  cf.  Drummond : 

The  crested  bird  had  given  alarum  twice 
To  lazy  mortals,  to  unlock  their  eyes. 

456.  provocet :  subjunctive,  because  the  reason  is  given  as  that 
of  the  goddess.     R.  L.  P.  §  469. 

461.  Tithonus,  son  of  Laomedon,  king  of  Troy,  was  the  husband 
of  Aurora,  the  goddess  of  the  Dawn  ;  he  was  endowed  by  her  with 
immortality,  but,  through  forgetfulness,  not  with  immortal  youth. 
Read  Tennyson's  Tithonus. 

462.  pontificale  :  i.  e.  it  was  a  festival  conducted  on  behalf  of 
the  state  by  the  college  of  pontiffs,  the  supreme  religious  authority 
at  Rome.        Arcadiae  deae  :  Carmenta  (or  Carmentis,  1.  499). 

463.  Turni  soror  :  Juturna,  at  whose  spring  (recently  excavated 
in  the  Forum)  the  '  great  twin  brethren '  watered  their  steeds  after 
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the  battle  of  Lake  Regillus.  She  had  a  temple  in  the  Campus 
Martius  at  the  point  '  where  it  is  met  by  the  Aqua  Virgo',  an  aque- 
duct of  specially  pure  water  constructed  by  Agrippa  in  19  B.  c.  and 
still  used.  According  to  the  legend;  its  sources  were  pointed  out 
by  a  girl ;  hence  its  name.  Turnus,  king  of  the  Rutuli,  led  the 
opposition  to  Aeneas'  settlement  in  Italy  ;  see  Church's  Story  of 
the  Aeneid  for 

The  rage 
Of  Turnus,  for  Lavinia  disespous'd. 

465.  morem :  the  ritual. 

466.  See  note  on  1.  4. 

467.  He  addresses  Carmenta. 

468.  proposito  :  cf.  1.  278,  note  on  qtiaesiti.  erret :  i.  e.  go 
astray  in  the  telling,  be  told  amiss. 

469.  The  Arcadians  alone  of  the  peoples  of  the  Peloponnese 
were  undisturbed  by  the  Dorian  migration  {c.  iioo  B.C.):  hence 
their  boast,  ipsi  :  sc.  telluri.  Areas  was  the  son  of  Jupiter  and 
Callisto. 

471.  utroque  :  sc.  sanguine  paterno  maternogtte. 

473.  simul:  =  siniul  ac,  as  often.  conceperat :  cf.  note  on 
1.  121.        ignes  :  of  inspiration  ;  cf.  Pope  : 

O  thou  my  voice  inspire 
Who  touched  Isaiah's  hallowed  lips  with  fire ! 

and  Drayton : 

His  raptures  were 
All  air  and  fire  .  .  . 

For  that  fine  madness  still  he  did  retain 
Which  rightly  should  possess  a  poet's  brain. 

474.  pleno  ore  :  (of  a  poet ;  poet  and  seer  are  alike  vates)  i.  e. 
in  lofty  strain. 

475.  motus:  a  common  term  for  political  troubles.  The  fulfil- 
ment of  the  prophecy  is  seen  in  1.  477. 

476.  fidem  :  see  note  on  1.  359. 

477.  nimium  :  with  vera. 

478.  Parrhasia  was  a  district  of  Arcadia  ;  Evander  came  from 
another  district,  Maenalia.  According  to  Latin  poetic  usage  adjec- 
tives formed  from  any  well-known  feature  of  a  country — whether 
district,  mountain,  river,  or  town — could  be  used  as  comprehending 
the  whole  of  the  country. 

481.  This  and  the  following  lines  are  meant  to  apply  no  less  to 
Ovid's  own  circumstances  than  to  Evander's.  Every  sentence 
could  be  paralleled  by  passages  from  the  Tristia  and  Ex  Ponto 
letters.  In  Ovid's  case  the  offenstis  deiis  would  be,  of  course, 
Augustus. 
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484.  aliquid  :  (complement)  emphatic. 

485.  conscia :  (complement)  viz.  of  right-  or  wrong-doing. 
sua  :  reflexive  to  cuique  ;  cf.  note  on  1.  49. 

486.  spemque  metumque  :  we  should  say  '  either ',  '  or ' ;  cf. 
1.  295.  metum  :  cf.  Shakespeare,  'Thus  conscience  does  make 
cowards  of  us  all '. 

487.  nee  :  =  7ieve.  In  prose  the  2nd  person  of  the  imperative  is 
not  used  in  prohibitions.  Take  tit  prumis  with  passus.  Cf.  M. 
Arnold,  Empedocles  on  Etna  : 

'Tis  we, 
And  not  the  world,  are  new  ; 
Our  cry  for  bliss,  our  plea, 
Others  have  urged  it  too  .  .  . 
Our  wants  have  all  been  felt,  our  errors  made  before. 

488.  Cf.  Shakes.  3  Hen.  VI,  iv.  7  '  to  help  King  Edward  in  his 
time  of  storm '. 

490.  The  subject  Cadmus  is  put,  as  often  in  Latin,  in  the  relative 
clause.  Cadmus  was  sent  by  his  father  Agenor,  king  of  Tyre,  in 
search  of  his  sister  Europa,  on  pain  of  banishment,  if  he  did  not 
succeed.  So  he  settled  in  I3oeotia,  called  by  the  poets  Aonia,  from 
one  of  its  tribes,  the  Aones  (see  note  on  1.  478). 

491.  Tydeus,  exiled  from  Calydon  for  homicide,  found  refuge  in 
Argos.  Jason  was  sent  in  search  of  the  golden  fleece  (see  Kingsley's 
Heroes).  Fa.gSisa.eus:  =  Tkessalieus.  Jason  was  born  at  lolkos, 
in  Thessaly,  but  as  the  Argo  was  built  at  Pagasae  (at  the  head  of 
the  gulf  of  Volo)  the  epithet  is  specially  applicable  here. 

492.  mora  est :  we  should  say  '  would  take  a  long  time  ;  cf.  note 
on  iv.  95. 

493-4.  This  fine  sentiment  seems  to  be  taken  from  Euripides  ; 

ana's  fxsv  drjp  derca  irepda-iixos^ 
anaa-a  Se  x^^'^  dudpl  yevvaico  narpls. 
Cf.  Shakes.  Rich.  II,  i.  3  : 

All  places  that  the  eye  of  heaven  visits 
Are  to  a  wise  man  ports  and  happy  havens  ; 

Milton  (Michael  to  Eve),  'Where  he  (i.e.  Adam)  abides,  think 
there  thy  native  soil ' ;  Lowell : 

Where  is  the  true  man's  fatherland? 
...  his  fatherland  must  be 
As  the  blue  heavens  wide  and  free  .  . . 
Where'er  a  single  slave  doth  pine. 
Where'er  one  man  may  help  another — 
Thank  God  for  such  a  birthright,  brother— 
That  spot  of  earth  is  thine  and  mine  ! 
There  is  the  true  man's  birthplace  grand. 
His  is  a  world-wide  fatherland. 
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494.  Cf.  Bryant,  To  a  water-fowl : 

There  is  a  Power  whose  care 

Teaches  thy  way  along  that  pathless  coast, 

The  desert  and  illimitable  air, 

Lone  wandering  but  not  lost. 

495.  tamen:  marks  an  opposition,  not  to  the  last  sentence,  but 
to  a  word — fera—m.  its  own  sentence  ;  '  for  all  its  fierceness '.  Cf. 
Milton  : 

Nor  art  thou  such 
Created  .  .  . 

As  may  not  oft  invite  though  spirits  of  Heav'n 
To  visit  thee. 

horret :  cf.  Crashaw  : 

A  rugged  storm,  whose  scowl 

Made  heaven's  radiant  face  look  foul. 

496.  tempora  veris :  spring  is  the  season  of  hopefulness,  com- 
ing after  '  the  winter  of  our  discontent '.  Cf.  Tennyson,  '  And  in 
my  breast  spring  wakens  too  '  and  '  Can  trouble  live  with  April 
days  ? ' 

498.  Hesperiam :  '  the  land  lying  towards  the  evening ',  i.  e. 
Italy,  viewed  from  a  Greek  standpoint.  So  'the  East'  is  to  the 
Germans  the  '  Morning-land '. 

499.  doctae :  here  '  wise '.  amnem :  explained  in  the  next 
line. 

500.  obvius  ibat :  i.  e.  up-stream.  Tuscis :  i.  e.  of  the  Tiber. 
See  a  map  of  ancient  Italy. 

501.  Tarenti :  Tarentumwas  a  part  of  the  Campus  Martius. 

502.  Note  the  implied  contrast.  In  Ovid's  time  Augustus  and 
his  minister  Agrippa  had  made  the  Campus  Martius  the  most 
splendid  quarter  of  the  city.     Spenser  : 

These  brave  palaces,  which  mastered  bee 

Of  Time,  were  shepheards  cottages  somewhile. 

503.  ut  erat :  just  as  she  was.  inmissis :  sc.  in  tmieros ; 
everything  about  the  prophetess  must  be  loose.  So  'Loosely  robed 
in  flying  raiment  sang  the  terrible  prophetesses '  (Tennyson, 
Boadicea).     Take  ante  puppem  together. 

504.  torva:  cf.  Boadicea  'rolling  glances  lioness-like'  as  she 
prophesies  the  might  of  Britain  and  the  fall  of  Rome.  regentis 
iter :    =  giibernatoris. 

505.  dextram  :  on  her  right  hand  ;  not  the  geographical '  right  \ 

506.  texta  ;  of  the  carefully  fitted  woodwork  of  the  deck.  ter  : 
i.  e.  the  dance  was  marked  by  a  triple  rhythm.  The  number  three 
constantly  recurs  in  the  ritual  of  magic ;  '  Th'  uneven  nomber  for 
this  business  is  most  fitt '  (Spenser). 
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507.  neve  :  cf.  note  on  1.  288  and  que  in  1.  509. 

508.  vix  vixque  :  an  excited  vix\  cf.  iain  iamqiie.  We  should 
omit  the  conjunction  in  translating. 

510.  novos  deos  :  i.e.  the  Caesars,  as  well  as  Aeneas  and 
Romulus. 

513-14.  The  stress  falls  on  bonis  avibics  sin&felidpede.  aves  is 
used  for  omens  in  general.  The  Greek  Comic  dramatist  Aristo- 
phanes says  that  '  an  ass  is  "  a  bird  "  '.    Cf.  Browning  : 

He  wedded,  ah  !    with  owls  for  auguries, 
Nupserat,  heu  !  avibus  sinistris  ; 
and  B.  Jonson : 

Time  shall  mature  and  bring  to  perfect  crown 
What  we  with  so  good  viUttires  have  begun. 

natoque  mihique  :  notice  how  the  ordinary  '  dative  of  advantage  ' 
generally  shows  through  this  so-called  '  dative  of  the  agent '. 
515-16. 

So  did  that  haughtie  front,  which  heaped  was 
On  these  Seven  Romane  Hills,  itself  upreare 
Over  the  world. — Spenser. 

516.  iura  petet :  the  reverse  side  oiiura  dabit,  1.  207. 

517.  olim :  used  of  the  distant  future  as  well  as  of  the  distant 
past.  So  our  '  once ' ;  '  The  diamond  shall  once  consume  to  dust ' 
(Drayton). 

518.  tantum  fati :  such  weight  of  destiny;  object  of  habere. 
locum  :  cf.  1.  502. 

519.  Remember  while  reading  the  following  lines  that  Rome  was 
supposed  to  be  founded  by  the  descendants  of  the  Trojan  prince 
Aeneas  ;  that,  therefore,  Rome's  conquest  of  Greece  was  looked 
upon  as  Troy's  revenge  ;  that  the  Julian  house  was  supposed  to  be 
descended  from  Aeneas,  through  his  son  lulus.  pinus :  the 
material  is  often  used,  especially  in  poetry,  for  the  thing  made 
from  it. 

520.  quoque  :  implies  '  as  Helen  was  at  Troy  '.  femina:  cf. 
end  of  note  on  1.  463. 

521.  Pallas  (gen.  Palla7itis)  was  Evander's  son,  slain  by  Turnus 
and  avenged  by  Aeneas. 

522.  non  humili  vindice  :  an  'ablative  absolute '  giving  the  '  cir- 
cumstances attending '  his  death  ;  the  greatness  of  his  avenger 
makes  even  death  an  enviable  fate.  The  conciseness  of  the  Latin 
had  better  not  be  imitated  in  translation.  '  You  will  indeed  be 
slain,  but,'  &c. 

523.  tamen  :   as  in  1.  495. 

524.  hostiles  :  i.e.  Graecorum,  see  note  on  1.  519. 

525.  Neptunia :  Troy  was  built  by  Neptune  and  Apollo  for 
Laomedon. 
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526.  num  minus  :  '  Is  any  the  less  for  that . . .  ? '  i.e.  'Is  not . . .  ?' 
The  answer  expected  would  be  nihilo  7ninus.  hie  cinis :  i.  e. 
Rome,  poetically  regarded  as  sprung  from  the  ashes  of  Troy.  Cf. 
Propertius  iv.  I.  53-4  : 

ve7'tite  eqzmm,  Danai !  male  vincitis.     Ilia  tellus 
vivet,  et  hide  cifieri  luppiter  arma  dabit. 

(Back  with  the  horse,  ye  Danaans  !  This  is  an  ill  victory  !  The 
land  of  Ilium  shall  live  and  Jove  give  arms  to  these  ashes. — 
Phillimore.) 

527.  pius :  good,  lit.  dutiful.  The  distinctive  Roman  virtue  of 
pietas,  ideally  exemplified  in  Vergil's  Aeneas,  denotes  obedience 
to  the  claims  of  relatives  (especially  parents),  country,  and  gods. 
sacra  :  i.e.  the  Palladium  (see  vi.  445),  the  Penates  of  Troy,  and 
the  sacred  fire  from  the  city  hearth.  These  were  preserved  in  the 
temple  of  Vesta. 

529.  idem  :  Augustus,  who  was  Pontifex  Maximus  as  well  as 
Emperor. 

530.  dec  :  Augustus,  who  as  Pontifex  Maximus  would  preside 
over  their  worship. 

533.  Tiberius  (adoptive  son  of  Augustus,  who  himself  was  the 
adoptive  son  of  Julius)  pretended  unwillingness  to  accept  the  suc- 
cession to  the  Empire.  licet :  here  has  become  a  mere  conjunc- 
tion, '  although  '.  R.  L.  P.  §  444.  In  iv.  409  {licet  detis)  it  is  used 
in  its  proper  meaning.     R.L.  P.  §  417,  n.  i. 

536.  Augusta  lulia  :  Li  via,  wife  of  Augustus,  who  conferred  the 
name  Julia  Augusta  upon  her  by  his  will.  She  was  afterwards 
*  deified  '  by  Claudius. 

538.  substitit  in  medios  sonos  :  cf.  ii.  755  desinit  in  lacrimas. 
This  '  pregnant  construction  '  is  an  economy  of  language,  by  which 
two  stages  of  an  action  are  run  into  one — each  stage  being  only 
partly  expressed,  while  the  rest  is  suggested.  The  full  thought  here 
is  '  she  came  to  the  middle  of  her  speech  and  stopped  short  in  the 
middle  of  her  speech  '.     Tr.  ' stopped  abruptly'. 

539.  puppibus:  poetical  plural  for  singular.  Latia  .  .  .  exsul 
in  herba  :  seemed  to  poor  Ovid  a  contradiction  in  terms. 

540.  fuit  :  cf.  note  on  1.  192. 

542.  Ausoniis :  for  the  Ausones  cf.  note  on  1.  55,  and  for  the 
extension  of  the  term  cf.  note  on  1.  478.        Arcade:  i.e.  Evander. 

543.  Erytheidas  :  from  Erythea,  an  island  off  the  south  of  Spain. 
The  oxen  were  '  the  fayrest  kine  alive,  but  of  the  fiercest  kynd '. 
Hercules  killed  their  owner  Geryon,  the  triple-bodied  monster,  who 

all  strangers,  in  that  region 
Arriving,  to  his  kyne  for  food  assynd.— Spenser. 

applicat :  =«;z^jzJ^//zV(vi.  80).  herosclaviger  :  Hercules.  Notice 
the  position  oi claviger ;  the  club  is  his  companion  on  his  long  tramp. 

1069-2  I 
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heros  is  always  used  in  Greek  and  Latin  of  partly  divine  descent ; 
not  simply  of  '  heroic  '  action. 

544.  emensus  :  cf.  Spenser,  '  they  wasted  had  much  way  and 
7neasured  many  miles '. 

545.  Tegeaea  :  Tegea  is  a  town  in  Arcadia.  Evander  came  from 
Pallantium  ;  his  house  was  now  on  the  Palatine  hill  at  Rome.  Cf. 
note  on  1.  478. 

547.  Tirynthius  :  in  allusion  to  his  serving  Eurystheus  at 
Tiryns  for  the  twelve  years  of  his  '  labours '.  actor  :  sc.  bourn, 
'  drover '. 

550.  aversos  :  cf.  Somervile  : 

Not  more  expert  in  every  fraudful  art 
Th'  arch -felon  was  of  old,  who  by  the  tail 
Drew  back  his  lowing  prize. 

551.  The  *  Cave  of  Cacus  '  was  on  the  north  side  of  the  Aventine 
Hill. 

552.  malum  :  it  is  suggested  that  Ovid  (in  defiance  of  quantity) 
connects  Cacus  with  the  Greek  naicos  (=  inahcs). 

553.  pro  corpore  :  in  proportion  to  his  size.  pi'O  is  used 
differently  in  1.  555. 

554.  Mulciber  :  Vulcan,  god  of  fire  ;  cf.  11.  571-2. 

556.  invenienda  :  the  idea  of  obligation  in  the  gerundive  some- 
times passes  into  that  of  possibility  as  '  it  ought  not  to  be  discovered ' 
implies  a  belief  that  '  it  cannot  be  discovered '. 

557.  era:  skulls. 

559.  servata  male :  =  amissa,  male  in  the  poets  is  often 
equivalent  to  a  negative  ;  cf.  1.  571.  abibat  .  .  .  dedere  :  notice 
how  in  poetry  simple  sentences  take  the  place  of  the  complex 
sentences  of  prose.  Prose  appeals  more  to  the  reason,  and  argues ; 
poetry  appeals  more  to  the  feelings  and  just  states  the  facts,  letting 
them  speak  for  themselves  and  marking  their  relation  to  one  another 
by  change  of  tense.     Cf.  the  story  as  told  by  Livy  (i.  7). 

560.  furta  :  fu7'iu)n  in  1.  549  is  the  act  of  theft ;  here  it  is  the 
thing  stolen. 

561.  accipio  revocamen  :  =  accipio  omen  quo  revocor. 

563.  ille  :  marks  the  change  of  subject  to  Cacus.  fracti 
montis  :   R.  L.  P.  §  248. 

565.  hie  :  comes  back  to  Hercules.  caelum,  &c. :  he  took  the 
place  of  Atlas,  while  the  latter  was  filching  the  apples  of  the 
Hesperides  for  him. 

566.  motu  :  the  movement  caused  by  his  effort  is  the  '  instrument ' 
by  which  he  loosens  the  mass. 

567.  quod  simul :  cf.  1.  473. 

569.  prima:  contrasted  with  his  tactics  in  11.  571-2.  conlata 
dextra  :  cf.  coiiferre  manum  and  comjmnus. 

570.  ferox  :  contrasted  with  jnale fortis  in  1.  571. 
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571.  quis:  =  qiiibus.  patrias  :  cf.  1.  554  and  Milton,  ^  Or  like 
the  sons  of  Vulcan,  vomit  smoke  '.  So  the  dragon  slain  by  Spenser's 
Red-Cross  Knight : 

From  his  infernall  furnace  fourth  he  threw 
Huge  flames,  that  dimmed  all  the  heaven's  light. 
Enrolled  in  duskish  smoke  and  brimstone  blew  : 
As  burning  Aetna  from  his  boyling  stew 
Doth  belch  out  flames. 

male  :  cf.  1.  559. 

573.  Typhoea:  Greek  accusative.  Typhoeus  was  a  rebel  giant, 
imprisoned  by  Jove  under  Etna. 

Typho  .  .  .  the  rebel  o'erthrown 
Through  whose  heart  Etna  drives  her  roots  of  stone 
To  imbed  them  in  the  sea. 
Wherefore  dost  thou  groan  so  loud  ? 
Wherefore  do  thy  nostrils  flash, 
Through  the  dark  night,  suddenly, 
Typho,  such  red  jets  of  flame  ? 
Is  thy  tortured  heart  still  proud  ? — M.  Arnold. 

575.  Alcides:  grandson  of  Alceus,  i.  e.  Hercules.  occupat : 
i.  e. '  gets  home  '  first  with  his  blow,  *  closes  with  him  '.  adducta : 
upheaved  (lit.  '  drawn  towards '  himself,  to  get  more  force).  Milton, 
'  the  rude  axe,  with  heaved  stroke  .  .  .'. 

576.  ter  quater  :  we  should  insert  'or'.  adverse  :  i.e.  full  on 
the  face. 

582.  ubi,  &c. :  i.e.  in  the  Forum  Boarium. 

583.  prope  :  adverb.  The  direct  words  of  Carmenta  would  be 
.  .  .  adest,  quo  .  .  .  tisa  erit.  uti  —  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of,  cf.  te 
amico  utor. 

584.  suo  :  emphatic,  '  her  beloved ',  for  Hercules  had  spent  his 
life  in  the  service  of  mankind.  Cf.  Spenser,  F.  Q.  v.  i.  1-2. 
Hercules  had,  like  Bacchus, 

wrong  repressed  and  establisht  right. 
Which  lawlesse  men  had  formerly  foredone. 

585.  ut . . .  sic;  put  two  statements  side  by  side  for  comparison.  We 
are  left  to  ourselves  to  draw  the  result  of  the  comparison.  In  English 
we  must  generally  express  this  explicitly,  by  the  use  of  '  because '  (as 
here)  or  'although'  (as  in  1.  661)  in  translating  the  z^Aclause. 

657.  evolvi :  the  Roman  books  were  written  in  columns  on  a  long 
roll. 

659-60.  Holidays  were  ^ith^r  fe?'iae  statae,  '  fixed  ',  like  our  Bank 
Holidays,  Christmas,  &c.,  or  conceptivae,  'movable',  given  out 
{indicere)  at  an  appropriate  time  by  the  priests,  and  so  not  in  the 
Calendar  ;  like  our  Harvest  Festivals,  Coronation  Holidays,  &c. 
non  stata  :  take  closely  together. 

I  2 
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66i.  Cf.  note  on  1.  585. 

662.  ubi :  out  of  place  from  the  beginning  of  the  line. 

663.  A  charming  picture  of  a  primitive  country  festival,  such  as 
Ovid  must  often  have  seen  at  his  house  in  Sulmo.  With  a  poet's 
sympathetic  imagination  the  feeling  of  good-fellowship — which  would 
do  credit  to  Dickens — is  extended  to  all  that  has  borne  its  share  in 
the  year's  hard  work  ;  the  oxen  are  to  have  their  Christmas  fare, 
the  plough  its  well-earned  rest  {emeritum)^  and  the  soil  itself 
deserves  its  holiday  with  the  men  who  have  laboured  at  it.  With 
the  whole  spirit  of  this  passage  cf.  Herrick's  The  Hock-cart  or 
Harvest  Home,  in  which  we  read  : 

And,  as  ye  eat, 
Be  mindfull  that  the  lab'ring  neat 
(As  you)  may  have  their  fill  of  meat  .  .  . 
And,  you  must  know,  your  Lord's  word's  true, 
Feed  him  ye  must,  whose  food  fils  you. 

666.  vulnus  :  cf.  Wotton,  A  Description  of  the  Country's  Recrea- 
tion : 

Here  .  .  .  wounds  are  never  found 

Save  what  the  ploughshare  gives  the  ground. 

669.  pagus :  an  early  Italian  local  division  ;  the  religious  cere- 
monies connected  with  it  lasted  till  long  after  Christianity  prevailed 
in  the  towns  and  so  caused  the  name  '  pagan  '  to  denote  the  opposite 
of  Christian.  lustrate  :  liistrare  =  to  purify  by  means  of  a  solemn 
procession  accompanied  by  prayers  and  sacrifices.  Of  these  two 
combined  ideas,  '  processional  movement '  and  '  purification ',  either 
can  come  to  the  front  and  the  word  acquires  the  two  seemingly 
distinct  meanings  (l)  purify,  (2)  traverse. 

672.  gravidae  :  'with  young',  goes  with  sins  ;  -giie  is  out  of  place. 

674.  haec  :  i.  e.  Ceres,  who  as  the  more  important  goddess  is 
more  prominently  before  the  poet's  mind.  The  meaning  is  :  Ceres 
causes  the  crops  to  grow. 

675.  vetustas  :  i.e.  primitive  savagery. 

676.  Cf.  iv.  399  seqq.     Spenser  : 

The  oke,  whose  acornes  were  our  food,  before 
That  Ceres'  seed  of  mortall  man  were  knowne, 
W^hich  first  Triptoleme  taught  how  to  be  sowne. 

678.  cultus  sui :  depends  on  praemia. 

680.  per  :  in  the  time  of.  The  snow  itself  actually  protects  the 
plants  from  frost,  ^lrere  is  used  either  of '  pinching  cold  or  scorching 
heat '. 

681.  serenis :  i.  e.  bringing  fine  weather.  The  adjective  describing 
the  effect  is  applied  to  the  cause.     Cf.  M.  Arnold  : 

As  the  sky-brightening  South-wind  clears  the  day 
And  makes  the  massed  clouds  roll. 
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682.  latet :  sc.  semen. 

683-4.  neve  .  .  .  cavete  .  .  .  depopulentur :    cf.  note  on  I.  288. 
cultis  goes  with  graves  which  describes  aves. 
685.  subiectis  :  sc.  terrae. 

688.  caeli :  weather. 

689.  aequo  :  ablative  of  comparison,  '  than  what  is  right ' ;  itcsto 
and  solito  are  often  thus  used.  Cf.  celeritis  opinioiie  or  spe,  'faster 
than  one  would  expect '  or  '  hope '.  The  ablative  represents  a  sort 
of  compressed  clause. 

691.  loliis  :  darnel,  the  eating  of  which  was  said  to  injure  the 
eyes. 

693.  bis  :  spelt  was  roasted  before  being  baked  into  bread. 

695.  ego  :  sc.  opto. 

698.  taurus  arator :  the  noun  of  agency  poetically  transforms 
the  animals  into  persons.  Cf.  bellator  eqmis  (ii.  12),  the  horse  that 
'  saith  among  the  trumpets,  Ha  !  Ha  ! '  (Job  xxxix.  25). 

702.  iam  pridem  :  cf.  R.  L.  P.  §  338  and  ii.  130. 

704.  Ceres :  sc.  est, 

709.  The  colossal  Ara  Pads  was  voted  by  the  Senate  on  Augustus' 
return  from  Spain  and  Gaul  in  13  B.C.  and  dedicated  January  30, 

9  B.C. 

711.  redimita  capillos  :  see  note  on  1.  360.  comptos  :  an 
important  part  of  the  symbolism.  frondibus  Actiacis  :  *  with 
the  leaves  of  Actium's  god  '.  To  appreciate  the  concise  suggestive- 
ness  of  this  phrase,  remember  (i)  that  peace  was  won  by  the  victory 
of  Augustus  over  Antony  at  Actium,  (2)  that  Apollo  had  a  temple 
there  and  '  guided  the  battle ',  (3)  that  Apollo's  tree  was  the  laurel, 
and  (4)  that  the  laurel  is  symbolic  of  victory.     Cf.  Spenser : 

But  now  they  laurell  branches  bore  in  hand; 
Glad  sign  of  victory  and  peace  in  all  their  land. 

713.  dum  :  R.  L.  P.  §  442.         quoqiie  :  cf.  note  on  1.  361. 

714.  Cf.  Byron,  Sardanapalus  : 

Peace — the  only  victory  I  covet. 
To  me  war  is  no  glory— conquest  no 
Renown. 

715.  sola:  has  an  adverbial  force.  The  limitation  is  not  in  the 
kind  of  arms  to  be  worn  henceforth,  but  in  the  manner  of  using 
them. 

717.  Aeneadas  :  cf.  note  on  1.  519.  et  primus  et  ultimus  : 

i.  e.  from  end  to  end.     For  primus  orbis  cf.  primi  tecit,  1.  137.     For 
the  thought  in  11.  717-8  cf.  Shakespeare  : 

This  deed  will  only  make  thee  loved  for  fear. 
But  happy  monarchs  still  are  feared  for  love. 


ii8  NOTES 

719.  Pacalibus  :  i.  e.  on  the  altar  of  Peace. 

720.  perfusa:  see  1.  358. 

721.  earn  :  i.e.  paceni. 

722.  ad  pia  vota  :  goes  With,  propensos. 


BOOK   II 

2.  As  in  the  case  of  January,  let  my  poem  follow  the  course  of  the 
month. 

3-18.  nunc  primum  :  this  was  probably  the  introduction  to  the 
whole  work  and  was  shifted  to  this  place  in  the  revision. 

3.  elegi :  the  '  Elegy  ',  properly  a  short  poem  consisting  of  alter- 
nate hexameters  and  pentameters,  was  originally  used  to  express 
grief  (cf.  its  present  meaning  in  English)  but  was  afterwards  extended 
to  the  expression  of  other  feelings.  velis  maioribus  :  the  metre  is 
now,  Ovid  means,  for  the  first  time  applied  to  a  grander  theme,  for 
which  the  hexameter — the  pes  herous—\\ou\A  be  more  suitable.  For 
the  metaphor  cf.  Shakespeare,  'the  proud  full  sail  of  his  great  verse'; 
Tennyson,  '  full-sailed  verse ', 

5.  faciles:  ready.    Ovid  is  thinking  of  the  Heroides  and  Amores. 

6.  lusit :  often  used  of  writing  love-poetry,  as  flere  of  writing 
sad  verse.         suis  :  i.  e.  suitable  to  its  age  and  subject. 

7.  idem  :  regularly  used  in  making  a  statement  about  a  person 
which  runs  counter  to  what  we  have  just  heard  of  him  ;  *  and  yet 
I  now,'  &c. 

8.  illinc  :  i.  e.  from  the  love-poetry  of  my  youth. 

9.  Cf.  Tennyson : 

The  song  that  nerves  a  nation's  heart 
Is  in  itself  a  deed. 

10.  vacat :  contrast  1.  18.  Note  the  constructions  with  vacarc  : 
vaco  philosophia,  'I  am  without  (all  knowledge  of)  philosophy', 
vaco  philosophiae^  '  I  find  time  for  (i.  e.  I  study)  philosophy '.  In 
1.  723  it  is  used  impersonally. 

11.  mihi :  cf.  note  on  i.  513  ;  the  feeling  underlying  the  dative 
here  is  '  there  is  no  throwing  of  javelins /t^r  7ne  '. 

12.  bellatoris  :  see  note  on  i.  698. 

14.  habilis  :  used  either  of  persons  or  things. 

15-16.  nomina :  i.e.  your  name  as  it  occurs  again  and  again. 
titulos  :  ^i^u/z  are  properly  the  inscriptions  on  monuments  recount- 
ing a  person's  honours.  If  Ovid  cannot  do  warlike  deeds,  he  can 
(metaphorically)  escort  {prosequi)  the  victor.  The  metaphor  of 
humble  attendance  on  Augustus  is  kept  up  in  the  two  verbs,  but 
the  relation  of  the  mwiina  and  titiili  (which  mean  much  the  same 
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thing)  to  the  verbs  is  a  different  one  with  each.  The  nomtna  with 
proseqicinmr  represent  the  Emperor  himself,  the  tituH  vj'iih.  ingredi- 
mur  represent  the  ground  covered  by  the  triumphal  progress.  Cf. 
Crashaw  : 

O  may'st  thou  thus  make  all  the  year  thine  own 
And  see  such  names  of  joy  set  white  upon 
The  brow  of  every  month  ! 

18.  vacas  :  cf.  note  on  1.  10. 

19.  patres  :   =  ?Haiores,  opposed  to  7iunc.     Cf.  note  on  i.  43. 

20.  fidem  :  see  note  on  i.  359. 

31-4.  Two  instances  of  piamina  occurring  in  this  month,  the 
Lupercalia  (11.  267  seqq.)  and  the  Feralia  (11.  533  seqq.).  At  the 
Lupercalia  two  young  men  (Luperci)  'girt  themselves  with  skins  of 
the  slaughtered  victims,  which  were  goats,  and  then  ran  round  the 
base  of  the  Palatine  hill,  striking  at  all  the  women  who  came  near 
them  or  offered  themselves  to  their  blows,  with  strips  of  skin  cut 
from  the  hides  of  the  same  victims  '  (W.  W.  F.).  See  Shakespeare's 
Julius  Caesar,  i.  1-2.         lustrant :  cf.  note  on  i.  669. 

y:).  pura  :  i.  e.  purified  by  means  of  ih&febriui  or  expiatory  rites. 
placatis  sepulcris  :  i.  e.  when  the  spirits  of  the  dead  are  appeased. 

35.  purgamina  :  subject  of /^//^r^ /^j-j-^. 

36.  senes  :  \\V.q  patres  above,  1.  19. 

37.  nocentes  :  subject  of  po7iere.  lustratos  is  emphatic,  giving 
the  condition  on  which  absolution  is  granted. 

45.  faciles:  indulgent.  qui  .  .  .  putatis :  cf.  note  on  i.  192. 
For  the  thought  cf.  Shakespeare,  '  Water  cannot  wash  away  your 
sin'  (Rich.  II,  iv.  i)  and — 

Will  all  great  Neptune's  ocean  wash  this  blood 
Clean  from  my  hand  ?     No  !    this  hand  will  rather 
The  multitudinous  seas  incarnadine, 
Making  the  green  one  red. — Macb.  ii.  2. 

79.  Quern  Delphina  ...  is  :  R.L.P.  §  331  (3).  caelatum  : 
'  embossed '  {caelimi  =  a  graver's  tool).  As  in  repousse  metal 
work  the  raised  points  of  the  surface  would  catch  the  light,  the 
constellation  with  its  twinkling  stars  suggests  the  image  of  such 
a  piece  of  work.  Or  if  unraised  work  (as  we  find  e.  g.  on  ancient 
bronze  mirrors)  is  in  Ovid's  mind,  the  stars  are  conceived  as 
marking  out  the  lines  of  the  drawing. 

83.    Arion,  when  .  .  . 

He  forth  was  thrown  into  the  greedy  seas, 

Through  the  sweete  musick,  which  his  harp  did  make, 

Allur'd  a  dolphin  him  from  death  to  ease. — Spenser. 

nescit :  with  accusative  of  the  person  is  only  used  in  poets  and 
later  writers  (cf.  the  French  use  of  savoir  and  cotDiaitre). 


I20  NOTES 

84.  For  the  power  of  music  over  inanimate  nature,  cf.  Gray"s 
Bard: 

Modred,  whose  magic  song 

Made  huge  Plinhmmon  bow  his  cloud-topped  head  ; 

and  Mikon,  Thyrsis  : 

Whose  artful  strains  have  oft  delayed 
The  huddling  brook  to  hear  his  madrigal. 

The  following  lines  of  Bret  Harte,  Dickens  in  Camp,  will  make 
such  fables  more  intelligible  to  us  : — 

And  then,  while  round  them  shadows  gathered  faster, 

And  as  the  firelight  fell, 
He  read  aloud  the  book  wherein  the  Master 

Had  writ  of  '  Little  Nell '. 

Perhaps  'twas  boyish  fancy— for  the  reader 

Was  youngest  of  them  all — 
But,  as  he  read,  from  clustering  pine  and  cedar 

A  silence  seemed  to  fall ; 

The  fir-trees,  gathering  closer  in  the  shadows. 

Listened  in  every  spray, 
While  the  whole  camp  with  '  Nell '  on  English  meadows 

Wandered,  and  lost  their  way. 

85.  a  voce:  the  voice  is  personified;  it  is  identified  with  the 
singer. 

87.  Cf.  Isaiah  xi.  6  :  '  The  wolf  also  shall  dwell  with  the  lamb, 
and  the  leopard  shall  lie  down  with  the  kid  ;  and  the  calf  and  the 
young  lion  and  the  fatling  together';  and  Cowley,  Praise  of  Poetry  : 

The  beasts  too  strove  his  auditors  to  be, 
Forgetting  their  old  tyranny. 
The  fearful  hart  next  to  the  lion  came  ; 
The  wolf  was  shepherd  to  the  lamb. 

89.  Palladis  alite  :  the  owl  was  the  favourite  bird  of  Pallas,  who, 
as  the  goddess  of  wisdom,  was  offended  by  the  foolish  chattering 
of  the  crow. 

91.  Cynthia  :  i.e.  Diana,  who  with  her  brother  Apollo,  the  god 
of  music  (cf.  fraternis  7)iodis  in  the  next  line),  was  bom  on  INIount 
Cynthus  in  Delos. 

94.  Ausonis :  nom.     Cf.  note  on  i.  542. 

96.  ita  :  i.  e.Dyship.         quaesitas  :   cf.  i.  213. 

97.  forsitan  :  =fors  sit  a7i  ;  and  so  would  correctly  be  followed 
by  a  subjunctive  of  indirect  question  :  cf.  1.  381.     Poets  and  later 
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prose  writers  use  it  as  a  simple  adverb  =/ortasse.  Cf.  guainvls, 
1.  485. 

1 01.  quid  tibi  cum  gladio?:  addressed  to  the  steersman ;  'What 
have  you  to  do  with  a  siuordt ' 

102.  arma  :  can  be  used  of  the  implements  of  any  craft  ;  a 
sailor's  aj-jna  would  be  the  tackling,  &c.  of  his  ship. 

103.  vacuus:  there  is  another  reading  pavidtcs,  which  does  not 
suit  the  context  at  all. 

105.  rident:  because  the  delay  did  not  seem  to  matter;  but  it 
spoilt  the  success  of  their  plot.  coronam  :  a  crown  of  gold  and 
a  long  trailing  cloak  [pal/a)  were  part  of  the  regular  dress  of  the 
Greek  harpist.  See  the  statue  of  Apollo  Musagetes  in  the  British 
Museum. 

106.  The  beauty  of  the  crown  is  a  sign  of  the  eminence  of  the 
singer.  Arion's  skill  as  well  as  Apollo's  '  golden  tresses  famed  ' 
share  the  compliment. 

107.  Cf.  Browning  : 

Who  has  not  heard  how  Tyrian  shells 
Enclosed  the  blue,  that  dye  of  dyes, 
Whereof  one  drop  worked  miracles, 
And  coloured  like  Astarte's  eyes 
Raw  silk  the  merchant  sells  ? 

Tyre  was  the  most  famous  centre  of  this  dye-industry,  to  obtain  the 
shell-fish  for  which  the  Phoenician  traders  scoured  the  Mediterra- 
nean. 

108.  suos  :  emphatic  :  no  other  lyre  but  Arion's  could  produce 
them. 

109.  veluti :  out  of  place  from  the  beginning  of  the  line.  nume- 
ris  :  notice  the  meaning  of  this  word  in  the  plural ;  cf.  Longfellow's 
'  mournful  mi])ibers\ 

no.  pinna:  a  distinctive  part  is  put  poetically  for  the  whole 
sagitta.  We,  however,  use  '  shaft '  or  '  barb  '  by  preference.  tem- 
pera :  '  temples  '.  For  the  accusative  see  note  on  i.  360.  olor  : 
for  the  poetic  legend  of  the  dying  swan  cf.  Tennyson  : 

Like  some  full-breasted  swan 
.  . .  fluting  a  wild  carol  ere  her  death. 

113.  fide:  see  note  on  i.  359.  delphina :  Greek  accusativ^e, 
subject  of  siibposuisse. 

114.  memorant :  the  subject  is  indefinite  as  in  i.  203. 

115.  pretium  :  accusative  in  apposition  to  the  sentence.  Cf. 
Shakespeare,  ' . . .  hangs  one  that  gathers  samphire,  dreadful  trade  '. 
For  the  nominative  similarly  used  cf.  i.  285. 

117.  astris  :  probably  ablative,  the  constellation  into  which  he  is 
changed  being  looked  upon  as  an  '  instrument '  of  the  change.  Cf. 
gremio  sustulit,  iv.  550. 


122  NOTES 

119.  So  Spenser  as  he  enters  upon  the  chronicle  of  the  British 
kings  : 

Who  now  shall  give  unto  me  words  and  sound 
Equal  unto  this  haughty  enterprise  ?  .  .  . 
Argument  worthy  of  Maeonian  quill. 

quo  :  refers  to  pectus^  which  is  co-ordinate  with  sonos.     Achilles  : 
the  hero  of  Homer's  Iliad. 

120.  vellem  :  the  imperfect  subjunctive  is  used  to  express  that 
a  wish  is  unrealizable.  An  alternative  construction  here  would  have 
been  velle?n  inille  so?ii  .  .  .  inessent,  where  the  wish  is  carried  on  to 
the  (semi-)dependent  verb.  Maeonide  :  two  cities  (Smyrna 
and  Colophon)  of  Maeonia  (i.  e.  Lydia)  claimed  to  be  the  birthplace 
of  Homer. 

121.  alterno  pectine :  the  instrument  by  which  the  notes  that 
mark  the  measure  are  struck  is  put  for  the  measure  itself,  which 
consists  of  alternating  hexameters  and  pentameters.  sacras : 
because  of  their  connexion  with  Augustus,  who  received  the  title  of 
pater  patriae  on  this  day. 

122.  accumulatur  :  i.  e.  is  added  to  my  Fasti  as  their  crowning- 
point,         maximus  :  is  in  the  predicate. 

123.  maiora  viribus :  *a  theme  too  great  for  my  powers ' ;  cf. 
fide  niaius,  1.  113. 

125.  tantum  ponderis  :  cf.  tatitum  fati^  i.  518. 

126.  See  note  on  1.  3. 

127-8.  curia:  i. e.  the  senate.  eques  :  collective.  Ovid  him- 
self belonged  to  this  class. 

129.  res  tamen,  &c. :  Ovid  seems  to  forget  that  to  make  the 
title  worth  having,  it  must  in  any  case  have  been  first  earned  by 
deeds.  quoque  :  i.  e.  as  well  as  a7ite^  but  the  real  parallel  is 
between  the  nonie^t  given  or  rather  merited  by  his  deeds  and  the 
actual  {vera)  title  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Roman  people.  See 
note  on  i.  361. 

130.  iam  pridem  :  cf.  i.  702. 

133-144.  Comparison  of  the  claims  of  Romulus  and  Augustus  to 
be  called  pater  patriae.  tu  refers  to  Romulus  ;  hie  or  ille  to 
Augustus.  concedes  :  has  an  imperatival  force  ;  cf.  bibentiir, 
1.  264.  magna  :  complement. 

134.  dederas  :  sc.  Rovumis.     Remo  :  R.  L.  P.  §  222. 

135.  i.  e.  only  a  Sabine  king  and  two  small  Sabine  towns  felt 
your  power,  sentire  is  specially  used  of  unpleasant  experiences. 
Tatius  was  king  of  Cures,  whose  inhabitants  migrated  to  Rome 
when  peace  was  made.  From  them  the  name  Qtm-ites  is  said  to 
come.  Caenina  fought  against  Rome  to  avenge  the  '  rape  of  the 
Sabine  women '  and  was  beaten  by  Romulus. 

136.  utrumque  latus :  i.e.  East  and  West.  Cf.  note  on 
i.  85-6. 
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137.  nescioquid  :  used  contemptuously.     R.  L.  P.  §  322. 

138.  love  :  the  god  of  the  sky  is  put  for  the  sky  itself. 

139.  rapis  :  refers  to  the  '  rape  of  the  Sabine  women  '.  iubet : 
see  Introduction,  p.  xvi. 

140.  recipis  :  sc.  7iefas^  i.  e.  the  robbers  and  criminals  who 
flocked  to  Romulus'  asylum. 

142.  domini  :  i.  e.  regis,  domitius  is  the  master  of  slaves. 
Augustus,  who  wished  to  disguise  his  real  power  under  constitutional 
forms,  chose  the  Republican  titles  Princeps  and  Ii)iperato7^  to  mark 
his  position  with  regard  to  the  body  of  citizens  and  the  army  re- 
spectively. Princeps  means  no  more  than  priums  inter  pares,  but 
naturally  enough  before  long  both  these  titles  took  on  the  meaning 
which  they  have  to-day  in  their  modern  forms  of  '  Prince '  and 
'  Emperor '. 

143.  incusat  :  according  to  the  story  that  Ovid  follows  here, 
Romulus  killed  his  brother  for  ridiculing  his  tiny  walls  (cf.  1.  134). 
In  iv.  843  and  v.  469  he  follows  another  tradition. 

144.  pater  :  i.  e.  Mars.         patrem  :  Julius  Caesar. 

195.  In  477  B.  C.  Rome  was  engaged  in  warfare  with  the  Volsci, 
Aequi,  and  Veientines.  The  powerful  clan  of  the  Fabii  (306  strong) 
undertook  the  war  with  Veil  themselves.  According  to  Livy, 
July  18  was  the  date  of  their  destruction  ;  Feb.  13  is  probably  the 
date  of  their  leaving  the  city. 

197.  susceperat  :  is  used  in  a  slightly  different  sense  with  vires 
and  with  onus.  With  vires  it  means  '  had  undertaken  to  supply '. 
For  this  figure  (called  Zeugma)  cf.  notes  on  1.  260  and  iii.  225. 

198.  gentiles  :  of  a  single  clan.  professa  :  passive ;  lit. 
*  volunteered '.  R.  L.  P.  §  126.  profiteri  no)ne?i  =  to  give  in  one's 
name  as  a  volunteer. 

199.  miles  :  collective  like  egues  in  1.  128.  It  is  the  antecedent 
to  gtiis  {=  qinbus)  in  the  next  line.  castris  ab  isdem  :  no 
particular  place  is  meant.  Ovid  means  simply  that  they  all  belong 
to  on^gens.  It  is  on  the  isolation  as  well  as  on  the  completeness 
of  their  doom  that  he  lays  stress  throughout. 

200.  aptus  fieri :  cf.  i.  88.     In  prose,  aptus  qui  fieret. 

205.  Cremeram  :  a  stream  which,  with  a  small  tributary, 
encircled  Veil.  rapacem  :  '  the  stream  at  times  swells  to  a 
torrent,  filling  the  entire  channel '  (Dennis,  Etruria). 

206.  ille  :  see  R.  L.  P.,  gender  rules,  §  i  (i). 

207.  castra  :  possibly  '  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Cremera,  near 
its  junction  with  the  Tiber  .  .  .  overhanging  the  Flaminian  Way, 
about  half-way  between  Veii  and  Rome  ...  It  dominated  the  whole 
valley  of  the  Cremera,  then  the  boundary,  as  Livy  implies,  between 
the  Roman  and  Etruscan  territories.'  loco  :  i.  e.  in  a  suitable 
place ;  suggested  by  the  use  of  the  word  in  the  common  phrase, 
castris  locum  capere,  '  to  choose  a  place  for  a  camp '. 

208.  Marte  :  Notice  how  for  war  and  its  activities  the  Romans 
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— prose  writers  as  well  as  poets — use  the  name  of  the  war-god,  as  if 
his  personal  presence  in  battle  was  vividly  realized. 

209.  Libyca  :  Roman  poets  are  fond  of  geographical  adjectives. 
They  seem  to  add  definiteness  and  reality  to  the  narrative. 

213.  vincere  aperte  :  subject  oi  datur. 

215.  campi  ultima  :  =  ultimas  pai'tes  campi.  The  subjects  are 
colles  and  silva  .  .  .  /e?^as. 

216.  occulere  apta  :  in  prose  aj>ta  ad  occulendas  feras\  cf. 
11.  200  and  254. 

217.  rara  :  i.e.  here  and  there. 

219.  velut :  this  clause  ends  at  aquas,  1.  222.  A  common  simile 
in  Latin  poets,  reflecting  a  common  experience  in  Italy — a  land  of 
high  mountains  and  rapidly-melting  snows.  Cf.  Macaulay  de- 
scribing the  charge  of  the  Romans  at  Lake  Regillus  : 

So  comes  the  Po  in  flood-time, 
Upon  the  Celtic  plain  .  .  . 
So  corn-sheaves  in  the  flood-time 
Spin  down  the  whirling  Po. 

222.  Thomson, '  The  rivers  swell,  of  bonds  impatient '.  clausas 
margine  :  proleptic,  i.  e.  anticipatory.  It  really  describes  the 
result  oififiit.     Cf.  Keats,  '  Hyperion  slid  into  the  rustled  air  '. 

224.  metus  alter  :  =  inetus  alterius  (sc.  hostis).  So  the  Romans 
say  in  hoc  munero  for  i7i  horum  Jiiunero,  &c.     Cf.  11.  498,  834. 

225.  male :  modifies  the  whole  sentence ;  =  juale  est,  quod  cre- 
ditis  hosti. 

11^.  faciant :  R.  L.  P.  §  358. 

230.  quid  adest  quod  restet  ?  :  =  what  resource  have  they  ? 
restet :  R.  L.  P.  §  452.  in  :  is  used  with  tenipoj-e  when  this 
means  'circumstances  '  and  not  merely  '  time  '. 

231.  Cf.  Macaulay : 

From  the  Laurentian  jungle, 
The  wild-hog's  reedy  home. 

Laurentum,  the  capital  of  King  Latinus,  was  on  the  coast  of  Latium. 
actus :  hunted. 

232.  fulmineo  :  suggests  the  flash  of  the  white  tusks,  and  the 
suddenness  and  irresistibility  of  the  charge.  Cf.  in  Job  the  poetical 
description  of  the  horse  (xxxix.  19)  and  the  crocodile  (xli.  18-21). 
celeres  :  perhaps  felt  predicatively  with  dissipat,  the  idea  being 
'  see  how  they  run !  '  They  are  swift  in  flight — for  the  moment 
—as  well  as  swift  in  pursuit. 

233.  non  :  with  inulti.     So  the  wolf,  in  Macaulay  : 

When  all  the  pack,  loud  baying. 
Her  bloody  lair  surrounds. 
She  dies  in  silence,  biting  hard, 
Amidst  the  dying  hounds. 
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234.  Like  Spenser's  knights  '  both  stricken  strike  and  beaten 
both  do  beat '.  alterna  manu  :  i.  e.  blow  for  blow.  ferimt : 
as  in  i.  11,  '  receive'. 

235.  una  dies  :  the  meaning  is  not  to  be  pressed.  The  words 
here  simply  insist  on  the  point  that  underlies  Ovid's  whole  narrative  : 
all  the  Fabii — and  only  the  Fabii— come  forth  and  die  together. 
But  the  force  of  the  phrase  tma  dies  in  the  next  line  is  immensely 
increased  by  its  anticipation  here. 

237.  Herculeae  :  the  Fabii  claimed  descent  from  Hercules. 

241.  Maxime  :  O.  Fabius  Maximus  Cunctator,  who  by  refusing 
battle  after  the  early  disasters  of  the  second  Punic  War  checked 
Hannibal's  career  of  victory.        olim  :  cf.  i.  517. 

242.  Ennius'  famous  line  about  Fabius,  unus  homo  nobis  cun- 
cta7ido  7-estittdt  rern^  was  seized  upon  by  subsequent  poets  as  com- 
mon property.         cui :  R.  L.  P.  §  222.        foret :  R.  L.  P.  §  452. 

249.  mea  :  the  raven  is  called  Phoebeitts  or  Delphicus  ales  from 
its  gift  of  prophecy  ;  cf.  i.  448. 

250.  vivis  :  i.e.  running. 

253.  adhuc  :  with  diiris. 

254.  apta  legi  :  poetical  construction  for  apta  quae  legeretur  or 
ad  legendum  ;  cf.  11.  200  and  216. 

256.  dum  fierent :  R.  L.  P.  §  432. 

260.  tenuit :  used  in  a  different  meaning  with  each  of  its  objects  : 
'  held  '  and  '  hindered' ;  cf.  notes  on  1.  197  and  iii.  225. 

263.  lactens  :  applied  to  youjig  things,  animals  or  plants,  so 
*  unripe '.  So  the  year  in  spring  is  te7ier  et  lactens puerique  swiilli- 
7nus  aevo. 

264.  The  raven  was  popularly  believed  not  to  drink  in  summer. 
bibentur  :  cf.  concedes,  1.  133. 

267.  For  the  festival  of  the  Lupercalia  see  note  on  11.  31-4. 
Tertia  :  remember  that  the  Romans  reckoned  inclusively,  nudos  : 
i.  e.  except  for  the  goat-skins,  nudus  often  means  simply  '  lightly 
clad '.  Lupercos  :  from  h(pus  and  arceo.  The  name  takes  us 
back  to  the  dangers  of  the  old  Italian  shepherd-life. 

268.  Fauni :  Faunus  was  a  primitive  Italian  semi-deity, '  a  spirit 
of  the  woodlands  ',  later  identified  with  Pan  (see  note  on  i.  89-90). 

272.  plurimus  :  adjective  with  adverbial  force  ;  cf.  Sallust,  imcl- 
tus  atque  ferox  ifistare, '  to  attack  frequently  and  savagely  '.  This 
is  the  common  (and  very  natural)  Latin  idiom  with  invitus  and 
libens  (e.g.  invitus  feci  ^  'I  did  it  unwillingly').  The  effect  of  the 
construction  is  that  the  person — and  not  the  action — gains  in  dis- 
tinctness.    Supply  the  verb  est. 

278.  Cf.  Fletcher  : 

Sing  his  praises,  that  doth  keep 

Our  flocks  from  harm! 

Pan,  the  father  of  our  sheep  ! 
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For  a  Greek  story  of  Pan,  read  Browning's  Pheidippides.         fere- 
bat :  cf.  i.  12. 

279.  transtulit :  i.e.  to  Italy.  The  story  of  Evander  is  told  in 
i.  469-542. 

280.  locus  :  i.  e.  07ily  a  site. 
283.  currant :  sc.  Ltipei'ci. 

286.  subitas  fugas  :  Pan,  the  god  of  the  wild,  seems  here  to  be 
represented  as  sharing  the  timidity  of  the  animals  of  the  wild. 
Generally  he  was  regarded  as  the  cause  of  sudden  '  panics  '  in  others. 
concipere  is  used  of'  taking  in  ',  'harbouring  '  an  emotion,  as  co7t- 
cipit  metiivi  in  i.  485.  Here  fugas,  the  result  of  the  emotion, 
is  used  by  a  natural  poetical  extension  for  vietuin,  the  emotion 
itself. 

287.  nudus  nudos  :  cf.  note  on  i.  25. 

289.  ante  loveni  genitum  :  cf.  note  on  i.  453  and,  for  the  claim 
of  the  Arcadians  to  great  antiquity,  note  on  i.  469. 

291.  feris  similis  :  i.  e.  ferarimi  vitae  si7nilis.  agitata  : 
spent.  nullos  per  usus  :  i.  e.  amid  none  of  the  necessities  (of 
civilized  life). 

293.  norant :  =  noverant. 

294.  nectar  :  complement.  They  needed  no  choicer  drink  than 
water.     Cf.  Herrick,  '  Content  makes  all  Ambrosia'. 

296.  colentis  :  with  inperio. 

298.  corpus  amicta  :  cf.  note  on  i.  360.  sua  :  i.  e.  keeping  it 
for  itself. 

299.  love  :  cf.  note  on  1.  138.         durabant :  lived  a  hard  life. 

301.  detecti :  sc.  Luperci  ;  cf.  1.  287.  referunt  monimenta  : 
Ovid  might  have  said  '  their  garb  recalls  the  old  custom '  or  '  is  a 
memorial  of  the  old  custom  '.  Here  he  combines  the  two  expressions 
pleonastically. 

302.  opes  :  half-humorously  for  inopiam  ;  but  it  is  also  implied 
that  these  primitive  men  '  having  nothing,  yet  have  all ' :  cf.  1.  294. 

381-422.     They  were  doomed  by  a  bloody  king; 
They  were  doomed  by  a  lying  priest ; 
They  were  cast  on  the  raging  flood  ; 
They  were  tracked  by  the  raging  beast ; 
Raging  beast  and  raging  flood 
Alike  had  spared  the  prey ; 
And  to-day  the  dead  are  living ; 
The  lost  are  found  to-day. 

Macaulay,  Prophecy  of  Capys. 

381.  Forsitan  :  see  note  on  1.  97.        sit :  i.  e.  is  called. 

383.  Rea  Silvia,  or  Ilia,  was  the  daughter  of  Numitor,  king  of 
Alba  Longa,  who  was  dethroned  by  his  wicked  brother  Amulius. 
She  was  one  of  the  Vestal  Virgins,  who  were  not  allowed  to  marry 
till  the  end  of  their  thirty  years  of  service  to  the  goddess.         cae- 
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lestia  .  .  .  ediderat :  '  had  borne  twin  offspring  to   Mars  '.     The 
children  were  Romulus  and  Remus. 

386.  istis  :  i.  e.  those  children  that  you  are  laying  hands  on. 
Ovid  is  addressing  Amulius, 

387.  recusantes  :  loathing  their  task. 

388.  flent  tamen  :  tainen  seems  unnecessary  after  recusantes, 
h\it  peragwit  has  come  in  between.  The  verses  reflect  the  fluctua- 
tion going  on  in  their  minds  between  the  claims  of  humanity  and 
the  obedience  owed  to  their  master. 

389.  Albula  :  sc.  aqua  ;  properly  an  adjective  (cf.  Macaulay's 
*  yellow  Tiber ').  quern  :  cf.  note  on  i.  160.  mersus  Tiberinus  : 
cf.  note  on  i.  453.     Tiberinus  was  an  ancient  king  of  Alba  Longa. 

391.  fora  :  plural,  because  by  Ovid's  time  in  addition  to  the 
Forum  Romanuvi  which  had  been  found  inadequate  to  the  needs 
of  an  Imperial  city,  Julius  and  Augustus  had  both  provided  fora. 
See  plan  of  Rome.  (But  Ovid  may  be  thinking  of  the  Forum 
Boarium  and  Forum  Olitorium,  which  both  lay  alongside  the  river. 
Cf.  i.  582.)  The  marshy  valley  which  afterwards  became  the  Forum 
was  at  first  a  moat-like  defence  to  the  settlement  on  the  Palatine 
and  became  a  meeting-place  only  after  the  union  of  this  with  the 
Sabine  settlement  on  the  Ouirinal,  when  the  waters  were  gathered 
into  the  cloaca  maxima.  But  even  in  Imperial  times  we  read  of 
occasional  floods  from  the  rising  of  the  Tiber.  Cf.  vi.  401.  vide- 
res  :  this  is  the  '  potential '  subjunctive  set  back  in  the  past,  videas 
=  you  might  see  (cf.  credat,  1.  414) ;  videres  =  you  might  have  seen. 

393.  They  could  not,  because  of  the  floods,  reach  the  river  itself 
— a  fact  to  which  the  children  owed  their  lives. 

394.  unus  et  alter  :  used  of  an  indefinite  number,  'one  or  two  '. 

395.  at:  expresses  great  surprise  ;  'why!'. 

396.  iste  :  i.  e.  Romulus. 

397.  imago  :  looks. 

398.  The  order  is :  suspicor  iiescioquem  deicm  vobis  esse — 
Before  the  speaker  has  finished,  a  doubt  crosses  his  mind,  at  siquis 
vestrae  deus  esset  origiiiis  auctor,  &.C.,  and  from  this  we  can  supply 
the  lacking  complement  in  the  first  sentence,  viz.  originis  aicctorem. 

400.  in:  cf.  1.  230.  praecipiti :  cf.  Shakespeare,  *to  the  extreme 
edge  of  hazard  '. 

401.  mater  :  she  was  thrown  into  the  Tiber  by  order  of  Amulius. 

403.  Tennyson,  Balin  and  Balan  : 

We  two  were  born  together,  and  we  die 
Together  by  one  doom. 

404.  desierat  deposuitque  :  notice  this  constant  feature  of 
poetical  style — co-ordination  instead  of  subordination  {cum  desiisset, 
deposuit).     Cf.  note  on  i.  559. 

405.  vagierunt :  notice  the  scansion.  sensisse  :  =  iittellex- 
isse  \  supply  eos  as  subject.         putares  :  cf.  videres,  1.  391. 
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407.  inpositos  :  sc.  alveo. 

408.  quantum  fati :  cf.  i.  518.  tabella  :  cf.  Shakes.  Ant.  and 
Cleop.  '  do  not  fight  by  sea  ;  trust  not  to  rotten  planks  ' ;  Byron  : 

The  boat  is  lowered  .  .  . 

With  its  slight  plank  between  thee  and  thy  fate. 

409.  silvis  opacis  :  R.  L.  P.  §  227.     Elsewhere  Ovid  says  : 

scelus  imda  7'efiigitj 
in  sicca  pneri  destituiinttn-  htnno. 

(The  wave  shrank  from  the  crime,  and  the  boys  are  left  high  and  dry 
on  land.) 

411.  Near  the  spot  where  the  children  were  cast  ashore  was  a 
fig-tree,  sacred  to  Rumina,  the  goddess  of  nurture  (from  rtmiis, 
'udder').  Ovid  supposes  (mistakenly)  that  Rumina  is  a  corruption 
of  its  original  m.m.e,Jici{s  Roimila  (=  Roimded).  It  was  near  the 
Lupercal. 

413.  feta  :  *  with  young '.  The  well-known  bronze  statue  at  Rome 
of  the  wolf  suckling  the  twins  is  probably  the  actual  statue  dedicated 
on  this  spot  in  296  B.  C. 

414.  credat :  cf  note  on  videres,  1.  391.  Gilbert  White  (Selborne) 
remarks  thus  on  the  story — k  propos  of  the  suckling  of  a  leveret  by 
a  cat :  'It  is  not  one  whit  more  marvellous  .  .  .  than  that  a  poor 
little  sucking  leveret  should  be  fostered  and  cherished  by  a  bloody 
grimalkin '. 

415.  non  nocuisse  .  .  .  quoque:  —  pueris  non  modo  7ion  nociiit 
sed  etia7n  p7'odest. 

416.  sustinere  often  means  'to  bring  oneself  (to  do  something 
unnaturally  cruel). 

418.  The  ravening  she-wolf  knew  them, 

And  licked  them  o'er  and  o'er. 
And  gave  them  of  her  own  fierce  milk 
Rich  with  raw  flesh  and  gore. — Macaulay. 

419.  scires  :  for  the  subjunctive  and  for  the  omission  of  the 
subject  of  the  infinitive  {satos  sc.  esse)  cf.  1.  405. 

420.  nee  promissi :  =  et  7io7i-pro7nissi^  i.  e.  not  intended  for  them 
but  for  the  wolf-cubs.     Cf.  note  on  7ieve^  i.  288. 

421.  nomen  :  i.  e.  Lupercal.     The  story  is  continued  in  iii.  59. 
475.  tertia  :  cf.  1.  267.         dicta:  dedicated. 

477.  priscis  Sabinis  :  for  dative  cf.  R.  L.  P.  §  222. 

478.  '  He  was  raised  to  the  skies  as  a  warlike  god  (under  a  name 
^Ouirinus— derived)  from  his  weapon.' 

479.  Quirites  (=  men  of  the  spear  or  men  of  Cures)  was  the 
name  of  the  Sabines,  which  after  their  union  with  the  Romans  came 
to  be  used  as  a  designation  of  the  whole  community  in  their  civil 
capacity. 
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480.  Cures  :  see  note  on  1.  135. 

481 .  Nam :  explains  how  the  day  came  to  be  dedicated  to  Quirinus. 
pater  :  i.  e.  Mars. 

484.  sanguinis  mei :  i.  e.  my  son. 

485.  alter  :  i.e.  Remus  ;  cf.  note  on  1.  143.  quamvis:  used 
here,  as  often  in  poetry  and  later  prose,  for  quanguam.  Strictly 
quamvis  (=  quam  vis,  'as  you  like')  should  only  be  used  with  a 
subjunctive  '  of  command  ' :  quamvis  aeger  sit,  '  let  him  be  (i.  e. 
suppose  that  he  is)  as  ill  as  you  like  '.  As  there  are  no  degrees  in 
death  one  cannot,  of  course,  say  qua^nvis  inter ciderit.  But  as 
quamvis  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  mere  conjunction,  it  was 
used  as  an  equivalent  of  quanquam  with  the  indicative  construction 
of  qiianquam. 

486.  qui mihi  restat  :  i. e.  Romulus.  The  meaning  is  :  'he  will 
have  to  be  doubly  my  son  to  make  up  for  his  brother's  loss '. 

487.  These  are  the  dicta  lovis. 

489.  Cf.  note  on  1.  404. 

490.  movit  :  i.  e.  to  restore  the  balance  of  the  heavens.  An 
allusive  way  of  saying  that  Atlas  himself  staggered.  For  Atlas  see 
note  on  i.  565. 

491.  locus:  in  the  Campus  Martius. 

492.  iura :  =  leges.  Cf.  note  on  i.  207.  Livy  (i.  8)  says  that 
Romulus,  seeing  that  nothing  but  leges  could  weld  his  subjects  into 
a  single  people,  gave  them  iura. 

493.  sol  fugit :  explained  by  the  rest  of  the  line.  There  is  no 
eclipse. 

496.  patriis  :  cf.  Horace  : 

Quirinus 
Martis  equis  Acheronta  (i.e.  VL2i^t€)  fugit, 

petebat  :  i.  e.  while  his  subjects  were  sheltering.     None  saw  him 
ascend ;  hence  the  charge  against  the  senate  (next  line). 

497.  patres  :  sc.  erant.  in  :  we  should  say  'under'.  Notice 
that  though  the  charge  is  not  one  oi  falsa  caedes,  yet  the  caedes  is 
YQ?L\\y  falsa,  falsae,  then,  has  the  effect  of  an  independent  state- 
ment ;  '  a  charge  of  murder,  when  there  was  no  murder '. 

498.  forsitan  :  cf.  note  on  1.  97.         fides  :  cf.  note  on  i.  359. 

500.  It  was  light  enough  for  him  to  make  no  mistake. 

501.  sinistrae  :  in  taking  auguries,  the  East  was  the  lucky  side. 
As  the  Romans  faced  the  South,  this  lay  on  their  left.  The  Greeks 
faced  North,  so  the  East  lay  on  their  right.  In  Latin  poetry  the 
augural  'right'  and  'left',  with  their  implication  of  good  or  bad 
luck,  have  reference  sometimes  to  the  Roman  (e.  g.  iv.  833),  more 
often  to  the  Greek,  standpoint — here,  of  course,  to  the  former. 

502.  horruerunt :  for  the  scansion  cf.  vagierunt,  1.  405. 

503.  trabea :  a  toga  with  stripes  [trades)  of  bright  scarlet  with 
a  purple  hem. 
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506.  nee :  =  neic^  as  often. 

507.  turba  :   collective  noun   in   apposition  '  to   the   subject   of 
ferant. 

508.  patrias :  =  either  '  my  father's '  or  '  their  national '.  The 
artes  are  explained  by  viilitiam. 

510.  hie  :  Julius  Proculus.       populos  :  i.e.  Romans  and  Sabines. 

511.  The  hill  is  the  Quirinal,  and  the  temple  of  Ouirinus  was  on 
this  hill. 

512.  eerti  :  this  was  one  of  the  feriae  statae\  cf.  note  on 
i.  659-60. 

533.  '  The  cheerful  and  orderly  festival  of  the  Parentalia,  the 
yearly  renewal  of  the  seemly  rite  of  burial.'  '  The  dead  were  still 
members  of  the  family  and  there  was  nothing  to  fear  from  them  so 
long  as  the  living  performed  their  duties  towards  them  under  the 
due  regulations  of  the  zus  divimim^  '  When  the  liturgical  nine  days 
(Feb.  13-21)  were  over,  the  living  members  met  together  in  the 
Caristia,  a  kind  of  love-feast  of  the  family,  at  which  all  quarrels 
were  to  be  forgotten,  and  from  which  all  guilty  members  were 
excluded '  (W.  W.  F.).  The  purpose  of  the  Parentalia  can  be  seen 
from  Herrick's  lines  : 

Then  lastly,  let  some  weekly  strewings  be 
Devoted  to  the  memory  of  me  : 
Then  shall  my  Ghost  not  walk  about,  but  keep 
Still  in  the  coole  and  silent  shades  of  sleepe. 

plaeare :  in  apposition  to  honor. 

534.  pyras  :  here  =  tumidos. 

535.  Cf.  i.  337-8.  pietas  :  cf.  note  on  i.  527.  It  is  owed  to 
the  departed  as  relations  rather  than  as  deified  spirits.  Cf.  '  Some 
pious  drops  the  closing  eye  requires  '  (Gray). 

537.  tegula  :  seems  to  mean  the  flat  surface  of  the  tomb  on 
which  the  offerings  were  laid.  porreetis  :  from  porricere  (a  form 
oi  proicere),  a  technical  term  for  making  offerings  to  the  gods. 

539.  Ceres :  =  grain  ;  cf.  notes  on  11.  138,  208.  So  Bacchus  is  put 
for '  wine ',  Vulcan  for  '  fire ',  &c.  solutae :  contrast  sertum  (from 
sero^  'join  '),  a  garland. 

540.  media  via  :  the  Roman  graves  were  placed  along  the  road- 
side, just  outside  the  city  gates.  The  dead  were  supposed  to  find 
some  consolation  in  the  greetings  of  the  passers-by. 

542.  sua  :  i.  e.  suitable  (to  the  foci).  The  foci  were  portable 
braziers  used  as  altars.  In  positis  focis  a  command  is  implied  :  pone 
focos  et  tunc  adde  preces. 

569.  hane  lucem  :  i.  e.  the  last  day  of  the  Parentalia  was  specially 
known  as  Feralia.        iusta  :  '  due  offerings '  to  the  dead. 

570.  plaeandis  manibus:  R.  L.  P.  §  2)11'     Supply  est. 
571-82.  A  magic  rite,  by  which  an  old  woman  seeks  to  revenge 

herself  on  an  enemy.     The  leaden  figure  and  the  fish's  head  are 
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symbolical  of  the  enemy,  who  suffers  '  sympathetically '  with  her 
treatment  of  these.  Magic,  though  forbidden,  was  widely  practised 
by  the  uneducated  classes  ;  defixiones  (tablets  inscribed  with  curses) 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum,  and  a  leaden  figure  has  been 
found  with  arms  and  legs  bound  and  nails  driven  through  the  body. 
For  another  ancient  form  of  magic,  by  means  of  a  waxen  figure 
allowed  to  melt  before  a  fire,  read  Rossetti's  Sister  Helen. 

572.  Tacitae  :  an  obscure  goddess,  also  called  Muta.  The  rite 
is  intended  to  silence  the  enemy's  tongue  (1.  581), 

573.  tria:  like  septeni  in  1.  576  is  a  magic  number.  Cf.  i.  506. 
tura  :  grains  of  incense.  She  must  place  these  in  a  mouse-hole. 
The  mouse,  says  Peters,  was  sacred  to  Apollo  and  regarded  as 
prophetic. 

575.  cantata :  i.  e.  when  she  has  muttered  a  charm  over  them. 
With  these  threads  she  binds  the  leaden  figure  representing  her 
enemy.     See  note  on  1.  571. 

576.  Beans  were  supposed  to  contain  the  spirits  of  the  dead. 
577-8.  quod  :  refers  to  caput.    The  meaning  seems  to  be  :  She 

takes  the  head  of  a  sprat  (?),  and  after  smearing  it  with  pitch,  running 
its  eyes  through  with  a  needle  and  sewing  up  the  mouth,  she  burns 
it  in  the  fire. 

617.  Caristia  :  see  note  on  1.  533.  Proxima  :  object,  agreeing 
by  attraction  with  Caristia^  the  complement ;  '  loving  kinsfolk  have 
named  the  next  feast  the  Caristia '. 

618.  turba  propinqua  :  =ttcrba  propinquortim.  sociosdeos: 
i.  e.  the  lares  fainiliares^  '  the  gods  they  share '. 

619.  The  tu7mili  and  propinqui  qui  periere  have  had  their  dues 
during  the  Parentalia. 

621.  quidquid  . .  .  restat :  object  of  aspicere^  which  depends  on 
iuvat. 

623.  innocui :  insert  *  only  '  in  translating.     Cf.  1.  280. 

625.  cui :  the  antecedent  understood  is  a  subject  of  esto  above. 
R.  L.  P.  §  331  (4).  vivax  :  cf.  Henry  IV  to  his  son,  '  I  stay  too 
long  by  thee,  I  weary  thee '  (Shakespeare).  digerit :  counts  up, 
i.  e.  settles  by  astrology  the  date  of  her  death. 

626.  The  antecedent  is  here  contained  in  the  relative  clause. 
R.L.P.§33i(3). 

631.  dis  generis  :  =  dis  sociis  (1.  618).  boni :  in  an  emphatic 
position.  Notice  how  in  the  next  sentence  Concordia  comes  first 
pointing  the  precise  meaning  oi  boni  here.     Cf.  note  on  i,  72. 

633.  libate  :  begin  by  offering.  Trace  the  meanings  of  libare  in 
the  Dictionary. 

634.  incinctos  :  =  succinctos.  See  the  statuette  of  a  Lar  in  the 
'  Bronze  Room  '  of  the  British  Museum.  '  In  this  figure  the  rest  of 
the  toga  is  not  draped,  but  twisted  up  and  tied  round  the  body  like 
a  belt  {cinctus  Gabiniis),  a  convenient  method  of  disposing  of  the 
cumbrous  garment  when  freedom  of  movement  was  desired.   In  the 
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Lares  the  arrangement  was  due  to  some  form  of  ritual ;  it  is  also 
said  to  have  been  the  usage  in  time  of  war'  {Brit.  Mtis.  Guide, 
'  Greek  and  Roman  Life ').  missa :  set  before  them.  The  Lares 
have  their  share  of  the  sacred  meal. 

637.  bene  vos  (i.  e.  Lares)  :  sc.  valere  iubeo  ;  the  formula  in 
drinking  a  '  health  '.        patriae  pater  :  see  note  on  1.  121. 

638.  sub  sua  verba :  i.  e.  immediately  after  each  '  toast '  pour 
out  a  little  wine,  sua  (see  1.  542),  '  appropriate  to  each  libation '. 
Cf.  Heroides  xiv.  67  lacrimae  sua  verba  seguuntur,  *  tears  follow 
the  words  that  call  for  tears ',  i.  e.  my  sad  words. 

639.  The  festival  of  Terminus  would  naturally  fall  in  February, 
if,  as  one  account  says  (see  Introd.  p.  xxix),  Numa  made  this  the  last 
month.  In  the  early  days  of  Rome,  and  later  in  the  country  districts, 
the  festival  would  be  an  important  one  in  order  to  regulate  the 
boundaries  of  ih^pagus  (see  note  on  i.  669)  and  the  vdccioMs  familiae 
which  composed  it.  Mr.  Warde  Fowler  describes  the  festival  thus  : 
'  The  boundary  stone  is  garlanded,  and  an  altar  is  built ;  the  fire 
is  carried  from  the  hearth  of  the  homestead  by  a  materfamilias,  the 
priestess  of  the  family  ;  a  young  son  of  the  family  holds  a  basket  full 
of  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  a  little  daughter  shakes  these  into  the  fire 
and  offers  honey  cakes.  Others  stand  by  with  wine,  or  look  on 
in  silence,  clothed  in  white.  The  victims  are  lamb  and  sucking- 
pig,  and  the  stone  is  sprinkled  with  their  blood,  an  act  which 
all  the  world  over  shows  that  an  object  is  holy  and  tenanted 
by  a  spirit.  And  the  ceremony  ends  with  a  feast  and  hymns  in 
honour  of  holy  Terminus,  who  in  Ovid's  time,  in  the  rural  districts, 
and  long  before  on  the  Capitolium  of  Rome,  had  risen  from  the 
spirit  sanctifying  the  stone  to  become  a  deity,  closely  connected 
with  Jupiter  himself,  and  to  give  his  name  to  a  yearly  city  festival 
on  February  23.' 

640.  qui  deus  :  R.  L.  P.  §  331  (3). 

643.  The  two  neighbouring  owners  put  garlands  each  on  his  own 
half  of  the  boundary  stone. 

644.  bina  :  a  pair. 

647.  minuit :  chops  up.  Cf.  German  klein  viachen  (lit.  to  make 
small). 

648.  pugnat :  a  vigorous  substitute  for  conatur ;  and  so  used 
with  a  complementary  infinitive.  Cf  certant  in  i.  213.  The  boughs 
form  a  framework  to  hold  the  fire  together. 

649.  inritat :  provokes,  i.  e.  kindles. 

651.  inde:  \.t.  ex  canistris. 

652.  incisos  favos :  i.e.  pieces  of  honey-comb. 
654.  See  note  on  i.  71. 

657.  Notice  the  plural  verbs  with  a  singular  collective  noun  as 
subject. 

661.  ambitio  :  respect  of  persons.     See  Dictionary. 

662.  fide  :  cf.  note  on  i.  359. 
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684.  Cf.  Rutilius  (fifth  century  a.d.)  addressing  Rome,  tirbein 
fecistz,  qtiod  prius  orbis  erat.  Now  Rome  has  no  boundaries.  Cf. 
note  on  i.  85-6. 

686.  sextus  dies :  as  there  are  twenty-eight  days  in  February, 
the  twenty-fourth  would  be,  by  Roman  reckoning,  the  M\.\ifrom  the 
end  of  the  month.  Ovid  has  in  mind  the  ordinary  dating— <z.  d. 
sextum  Kalendas  Martins— 2ind  he  has  carelessly  taken  the  sextns 
of  this  phrase.     See  Introduction,  p.  xxxi. 

690.  suos :  complement.  Gabii  was  then  a  powerful  city  of 
Latium.  It  had  aroused  the  hostility  of  Tarquin  by  giving  refuge 
to  exiles  from  Rome. 

691.  minimus:  i.e.  the  'false  Sextus,  who  wrought  the  deed  of 
shame'  of  Macaulay's  Horatius.  His  conduct  showed  him  the 
true  son  of  Tarquinius  Superbus. 

693.  Cf.  note  on  1.  404. 

696.  A  similar  story  is  told  by  Herodotus  of  Zopyrus  at  the  siege 
of  Babylon. 

699.  tueatur  bella  :  assume  the  conduct  of  the  war. 

700.  ignaris  :  unsuspecting  ;  put  in  sharp  contrast  with  callidus. 

701.  potens  :  sc.f actus. 

702.  quod  iter  per dendi  Gabios  mihi  monstras?  would  be  his 
direct  question. 

704.  sectus  humum  :  cf.  note  on  i.  360.  lane  :  with  sonantis  ; 
cf.  R.  L.P.  §  213  (2).  It  is  a  short  form  of  the  cognate  accusative 
for  lenem  sonum  sonare. 

705.  Tarquin  gives  no  direct  answer  to  his  son's  secret  message, 
but  a  symbolical  one  by  cutting  down  the  tallest  flowers. 

706.  lilia  :  in  other  versions  of  the  story  they  are  poppies. 
summa  :  typifies  the /r/;zr/^^j  of  1.  709.  The  same  simile  occurs 
to  the  Gardener  in  Shakes.  Rich.  II  : 

Go  thou,  and  like  an  executioner 

Cut  off  the  heads  of  too  fast  growing  sprays. 

That  look  too  lofty  in  our  commonwealth. 

708.  agnosco  :  i.e.  I  recognize  the  meaning  of. 

710.  ducibus  suis  :  R.  L.  P.  §  229. 

711.  This  happened  later,  when  Tarquin  was  building  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  on  the  Capitol. 

713,  Phoebus:  at  his  shrine  at  Delphi  in  Greece.  sors  : 
properly  the  answer  obtained  by  drawing  lots  ;  then,  any  oracular 
answer,  {oraculum  means  the  oracular  temple.)  Ovid's  brevity 
here  is  a  little  disconcerting  and  needs  supplementing  from  Livy. 
Tarquin's  two  eldest  sons  Titus  and  Aruns  and  his  nephew  Brutus 
were  sent  on  the  embassy  to  the  oracle.  After  receiving  an  answer 
to  Tarquin's  question,  the  young  men  inquired  on  their  own  account 
who  should  succeed  him  on  the  throne.  It  is  the  answer  to  this 
question  that  Ovid  gives. 
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714.  princeps :  =priimis. 

715.  properata  :  —  propere^  the  adverb.    Cf.  note  on  1.  272. 

716.  credula  turba :  in  apposition  to  qidsque,  i.e.  Titus  and 
Aruns.  credula  because  they  blindly  accepted  the  literal,  instead 
of  thinking  out  the  hidden,  meaning  of  the  god's  words. 

717.  stulti :  masc.  Brutus  means  '  stupid'.  His  character  was 
assumed  in  order  to  allay  the  king's  suspicions. 

720.  creditus :  aorist  participle  ;  it  is  co-ordinate  in  time  with 
dedit.     He  pretended  to  stumble. 

721.  Ardea:  a  town  of  the  Rutuli,  south  of  Rome.  signis: 
notice  in  the  Dictionary  the  great  number  of  phrases  in  which 
signa  is  used. 

722.  lentas  :  Ie?}tus  combines  the  notions  of  flexibility  (so  in 
iv.  435)  and  tenaciousness  (as  a  sticky  fluid).  From  this  latter 
meaning  comes  that  of '  slow ',  '  tedious  ',  as  here. 

723.  vacat :  cf.  note  on  1.  10. 

724.  luditur  :  Milton  imitates  this  impersonal  use  : 

Forthwith  on  all  sides  to  his  aid  was  run 
By  angels. 

726.  rege  creatus :  Sextus,  the  Tarqiiimus  zuve?iis  of  1.  725. 
R.  L.  P.  §  230. 

728.  i.e.  to  end  the  war.  Cf.  Ovid,  Heroides  xiii.  50  et  sua 
det  7-ediici  vir  vmis  arnia  lovi,  '  and  let  my  husband  hang  up  his 
arms  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  the  god  of  safe  return  '. 

729.  ecquid  :  '  I  wonder  if.         torus  socialis :  i.e.  our  wives. 
733.  CoUatia  was  a  town  recently  taken  by  Tarquin  from  the 

Sabines.      His    nephew    Egerius,    father    of    Lucretia's    husband 
CoUatinus,  was  governor  of  it. 

735.  superest  :  like  esse  super  in  1.  748,  '  to  be  left  over  '.  The 
meaning  is:    'it  is  yet  long  till  daybreak'.  toUamur  equis: 

Livy's  phrase  is  q^iin  co7iscendimus  eqtios  ? 

738.  The  unguarded  house  was  in  itself  an  answer  to  the  question 
of  1.  729. 

739.  per  colla :  the  garlands  had  slipped  down  from  the  head 
in  the  drunken  revelry. 

740.  It  was  not  considered  right  for  Roman  ladies  to  drink  wine 
at  all ;  here  the  revelry  lasts  the  night  through.  Notice  the  uses  of 
ponere  ;  here,  'to  place  on  the  board ',  in  1.  816,  'to  lay  aside'. 

743.  ad  :  we  should  say  'by'.  pensa  :  a  weighed  amount  of 
wool  was  given  to  each  spinning-maid  on  a  distaff  {coins).  Her 
task  was  to  draw  out  {trahere)  the  thread  and  wind  it  round  the 
spindle  {/us us). 

744.  tenui.     So  Lear  says  of  Cordelia  : 

Her  voice  was  ever  soft,  gentle,  and  low. 
An  excellent  thing  in  woman. 
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747.  quid  auditis  ?  :  the  question  is  repeated  more  definitely  in 
the  next  line,  plura  :  because  Lucretia  led  such  a  retired  life 
in  her  husband's  absence. 

748.  esse  super  :  cf.  note  on  1.  735. 

749.  restas  :  =  rests tis.  melioribus :  is  emphatic  ;  it  justifies 
the  prophecy  of  Ardea's  approaching  fall. 

750.  cogis  :  for  the  mood  cf.  note  on  i.  192. 

751.  sint :  R.  L.  P.  §  359.        sad  enim  :  but  indeed. 

752.  quolibet :  adverb. 

755.  desinit  in  lacrimas :  cf.  note  on  i.  538. 

756.  -que  :  cf.  note  on  i.  44. 

757.  Cf.  Keats: 

How  beautiful  !    if  sorrow  had  not  made 
Sorrow  more  beautiful  than  Beauty's  self; 

and  Shakespeare  : 

Sorrow  would  be  a  rarity  most  beloved, 
If  all  could  so  become  it. 

762.  caeco  :  either  '  hidden '  or  (better  suiting  raptus  and  fiirit) 
'blinding'  him  to  the  consequences. 

764.  Such  her  beauty  as  no  arts 

Have  enriched  with  borrowed  grace. — Habington. 

A  Face,  that's  best 

By  its  own  beauty  drest, 

And  can  alone  commend  the  rest. — Crashaw. 

ab  :  denotes  the  source. 

765.  quod  .  .  .  est :  a  noun-clause  co-ordinate  with  verba  and  vox 
as  subject  oi placent'.  quod,  'the  fact  that';  est,  'it  is  possible'. 
Translate  by  a  noun,  '  her  purity  '. 

766.  quo,  hoc  :  R.  L.  P.  §  244. 

767.  Cf.  i.  455-6. 

769.  Cf.  note  on  i.  360  for  the  construction.  For  the  expression 
cf.  Shakespeare  : 

Within  his  thought  her  heavenly  image  sits  .  .  . 
That  eye  which  looks  on  her  confounds  his  wits. 

770.  The  meaning  is :  he  recalls  fresh  charms  and  they  grow 
more  and  more  upon  him. 

773.  vultus  :  cf.  note  on  i.  3. 

775.  a:  properly  of  the  source,  'in  consequence  of;  then 
applied  to  time,  '  after  '.     Cf.  Byron  : 

My  blood  still  rushes  where  my  spirits  set. 
As  roll  the  waves  before  the  settled  wind. 
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776.  unda :  the  swell. 

']TJ.  quamvis:  see  note  on  1.  485. 

780.  indigno:  sc.  vique  doloqtie\  so,  'innocent'.  Cf.  Spenser, 
'  still  bemoaning  her  unworthy  paine'  (i.e.  undeserved). 

782.  viderit :  this  is  the  regular  formula  for  shifting  respon- 
sibility from  oneself  to  some  one  else,  whether  the  verb  is  indicative 
(she  shall  see  to  it  by  and  by)  or  subjunctive  (let  her  see  to  it).  In 
any  case  the  meaning  is :  Let  her  look  to  herself ;  I  will  dare  all. 
audentes,  &c. :  a  fine,  typically  Roman  proverb,  though  degraded 
in  the  mouth  of  Sextus. 

786.  The  phrase  used  for  sunset  is  suggestive  of  horror  at  the 
coming  crime.  So  at  Phaeton's  death  the  sun  '  had  hidden  his 
face '  for  a  whole  day  through  grief.  Shakespeare  (Macbeth  plotting 
Banquo's  murder) : 

Come,  seeling  night, 
Scarf  up  the  tender  eye  of  pitiful  day. 

787.  Notice  the  spondaic  ending  of  this  line.  It  is  rare  in  elegiac 
verse. 

789.  animis  :  plural,  because  said  of  mankind  in  general,  inscia 
rerum  :  R.  L.  P.  §  262.  rertmi^  the  facts,  i.e.  his  real  purpose; 
'  for  unstained  thoughts  do  seldom  dream  on  evil '  (Shakespeare). 

790.  hostibus :  indefinite  plural,  though  Sextus  alone  is  meant. 

791.  sua:  cf.  note  on  1.  542. 

801.  faciat  and  pugnet :  R.  L.  P.  §  358. 

802.  qui  vetet :  R.  L.  P.  §§  452-3.  It  is  hard  to  say  whether  the 
subjunctive  is  final  or  consecutive.  It  expresses  the  purposed 
result.  Note  the  tense  ;  the  present  is  kept,  although  the  main 
verb  is  erat,  on  the  *  principle  of  vividness',  i.e.  to  bring  the  situa- 
tion before  our  minds  as  actually  present. 

811.  victor:  Shakespeare  calls  him  'a  captive  victor,  that  hath 
lost  in  gain '. 

812.  quanto  :  R.  L.  P.  §  245.  '  Price'  is  expressed  by  the  abla- 
tive ;  'value'  by  the  genitive.  But  note  that  even  in  expressing 
price  the  genitive  forms,  taiiti^  quanti,  pUiris^  7?iznoris,  are  regular. 
stetit  regnis  tuis  :  has  cost  your  royal  house. 

816.  posita  :  see  note  on  1.  740. 

817.  quae  causa:  sc.  sif.    Lucretia  is  'clad  in  mourning  black'. 

822.  indicet :  subjunctive  of  command,  semi-dependent  on 
ora?it.        caeco  metu  :  i.e.  fear  of  they  know  not  what. 

823.  quarto  :  adv.  =  quartimi. 

824.  ideo:  for  all  that,  lit.  for  that  reason,  i.e.  because  she  at 
length  found  courage  to  speak. 

825.  hoc  quoque :  i.e.  the  shame  of  proclaiming  my  dishonour 
as  well  as  the  dishonour  itself ;  it  is  explained  by  eloquar. 

827.  restabant  ultima  :  i.  e.  she  broke  down  {flevit)  before  she 
reached  the  end  of  her  story. 
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829.  coactae:  genitive  dependent  upon  fac^o. 

'Tis  the  Will 
That  makes  the  Action  good  or  ill. — Herrick. 

833-4.  This  regard  for  '  seemliness  '  even  in  the  moment  of  death 
was  shown  by  Euripides'  splendid  heroine,  Polyxena,  who,  when 
sacrificed  at  Achilles'  tomb,  iroWrju  npovoiav  ux^v  evcrx^f^f'^^  nea-^lu 
and  by  Julius  Caesar,  who  with  his  dying  hand  drew  his  toga  down 
to  his  feet,  gtw  ho7iestius  caderet. 

^Z1-^'  nomina:  cf.  note  on  1.  717.  fallit  animo  :  belies  by 
his  wit. 

Brutus,  who  plucked  the  knife  from  Lucrece'  side, 
Seeing  such  emulation  in  their  woe, 
Began  to  clothe  his  wit  in  state  and  pride, 
Burying  in  Lucrece'  wound  his  folly's  show  .  .  , 
.  .  .  now  he  throws  that  shallow  habit  by, 
Wherein  deep  policy  did  him  disguise ; 
And  armed  his  long-hid  wits  advisedly. 
To  check  the  tears  in  Collatinus'  eyes. — Shakespeare. 

841.  per  hunc,  &c. :  Notice  that  in  oaths /£■;- is  often  separated 
by  pronouns  from  the  case  it  governs.  Brutus  is  addressing  the 
dying  Lucretia. 

843.  daturum :  sc.  esse.        profuga  :  cf.  note  on  1.  222. 

844.  virtus  :  sc.  viea. 

845.  oculos  sine  lumine :  a  prepositional  phrase  is  sometimes 
added  adjectivally  to  a  noun  in  Latin. 

846.  concussa  coma  :  i.e.  by  a  movement  of  her  head. 

848.  invidiam:  i.e.  against  the  Tarquins. 

849.  inane :  gaping.  patet :  is  for  all  to  see.  Cf.  Mark 
Antony's  speech  in  Julius  Caesar : 

L  .  .  show  you  sweet  Caesar's  wounds,  poor,  poor  dumb  mouths. 

And  bid  them  speak  for  me  :   but  were  I  Brutus, 

And  Brutus  Antony,  there  were  an  Antony 

Would  ruffle  up  your  spirits,  and  put  a  tongue 

In  every  wound  of  Caesar,  that  should  move 

The  stones  of  Rome  to  rise  and  mutiny. — Shakespeare. 

851.  Henceforward  consuls  with  a  single  year  of  office  take  the 
place  of  the  kings. 

852.  dies  ilia:  i.e.  Feb.  24,  509  B.C.  Tennyson,  'Lucretia 
.  .  .  whose  deathblow  struck  the  dateless  doom  of  kings '. 

S63-4.  For  the  metaphor  see  note  on  i.  4  and  compare  Spenser, 
Faerie  Oueene,  end  of  Book  I : 

Now  strike  your  sailes,  ye  jolly  mariners, 
For  we  be  come  unto  a  quiet  rode. 
Where  we  must  land  some  of  our  passengers, 
And  light  this  weary  vessell  of  her  lode. 
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Here  she  a  while  may  make  her  safe  abode, 

Till  she  repaired  have  her  tackles  spent, 

And  wants  supplide  ;    and  then  again  abroad 

On  the  long  voiage  whereto  she  is  bent : 

Well  may  she  speede,  and  fairely  finish  her  intent  ! 


BOOK  III 

59.  The  story  of  Romulus  and  Remus  {Martia  proles)  is  con- 
tinued from  ii.  420. 

62.  Iliadae  :  from  Iliades  ;  cf.  note  on  i.  519.  iura  petita 

dabant :  cf.  i.  207  and  516. 

64.  actos  :  i.  e.  stolen  from  them,  raided.  Cf.  the  common  phrase, 
ferre  et  agere.     Take  iii  sua  rnra  with  redigunt. 

65.  audierunt:  cf.  ii.  405,  502.  animos:  pride.  pater 
editus :  see  note  on  i.  453,  and  cf.  the  passive  form  of  this 
sentence,  patre  edito  aiiimi  migeiitur. 

66.  in  paucis  oasis  :  i.  e.  o?tly  among,  &c.     Cf.  ii.  280. 
67-8.     See  note  on  ii.  383. 

69.  quamvis  :  cf.  note  on  ii.  485. 

70.  Cf.  note  on  ii.  143. 

71.  modo :  \^\\.h.f2iera?it, 

72.  pater  :  Romulus. 

73.  arbiter  armorum  :  Mars.        natus  :  complement. 

74.  credor  :  we  can  say  credornatus  [esse)  or  C7'editm'  me  7iatti7n 
{esse) ;  so  with  mmtiare ;  but  with  dicere  and  videri  (to  seem)  we 
must  always  use  the  personal  construction.  Notice  that  '  I  am 
believed  to  be,'  &c.,  does  not  mean  'belief  is  reposed  in  me', 
which  would  'be  in  Latin  C7'editiir  inihi.  But  cf.  1.  351.  ut 
credar  :  i.e.  to  justify  this  belief  about  me.  pignora  dabo  : 
i.e.  by  my  martial  deeds. 

75.  Cf.  i.  27,  39.  _  ,    .      ,      ,    , 

78.  pietas :  cf.  notes  on  1.  527,  n.  535.  It  is  the  father  rather 
than  the  god  who  is  pleased. 

79.  tamen  :  with  priores.        ante  omnes  :  sc.  deos. 

80.  hoc:  i.e.  the  worship  of  Mars.  studiis  suis :  to  its 
(warlike)  tastes. 

85.  Latio  :  in  poetry  expressions  of  place  are  often  used  without 
the  preposition  which  is  required  in  prose. 

86.  rem :  profit. 

99.  Kalendas  :  i.  e.  months. 

100.  Cf.  i.  27-8. 

loi.  Cf.  Horace,  Ep.  ii.  I.  56  : 

Graecia  capta  ferum  viciorevi  cepit  et  artes 
intulit  ag7'esti  Latio, 
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victas  artes  :  has  a  touch  of  contempt.  The  'practical '  arts,  Hke 
oratory,  were  more  honoured  in  the  Roman  mind  than  the  leviores 
artes,  as  Cicero  calls  them,  in  which  the  Greeks  excelled. 
Macaulay  : 

And  such  as  is  the  War-god, 

The  author  of  thy  line, 
And  such  as  she  who  suckled  thee. 

Even  such  be  thou  and  thine  .  .  . 
Leave  to  the  Greek  his  marble  Nymphs 

And  scrolls  of  wordy  lore. 
Thine,  Roman,  is  the  pilum  ; 

Roman,  the  sword  is  thine, 
The  even  trench,  the  bristling  mound, 

The  legion's  ordered  line. 

102.  male  :  cf.  note  on  i.  559. 

103.  Romanam  :  is  the  emphatic  word.  Cf.  Shakes.  Ant.  and 
Cleop.  'A  Roman  thought  bath  struck  him'. 

104.  Cf.  Shakespeare,  'Speaking  is  for  beggars;  he  wears  his 
tongue  in 's  arms '. 

111.  libera  :  so  Sir  Isaac  Newton  ^  botmd  the  suns  and  planets 
to  their  spheres  '  (Thomson)  by  observing  and  noting  the  regularity 
of  their  movements. 

112.  esse  deos  :  supply  sidera  as  subject  to  the  infinitive. 

113.  caelo  :  see  note  on  Latio,  1.  85.  There  is  a  double  play  upon 
words  in  11.  1 13-14.  signa  =  [i)  constellations,  (2)  (understood 
with  sua)  military  signs,  standards;  te?te b aji t  w'xih.  (i)  =  held  in 
mental  grasp  ;  with  (2)  =  held  in  actual  hand-grasp.     Cf.  i.  29. 

119.  indociles  :   =ijidocti.        ratione  :  calculation,  so,  science. 

120.  lustrum  :  a  purificatory  sacrifice  made  by  the  censors  after 
the  five-yearly  taking  of  the  census  ;  then,  a  period  of  five  years. 
minora  mensibus  decem  :  too  short  by  ten  months.     Cf.  1.  100. 

1 5 1-2.  Numa  Pompilius  came  from  Cures,  a  Sabine  town.  The 
Sabine  country  was  noted  for  its  olives.     Cf.  note  on  i.  43. 

153-4.  sive  doctus  .  .  .  sive  Egeria  monente  :  both  these 
participial  phrases  have  a  causal  meaning.  hoc  :  for  the  accu- 
sative see  R.  L.  P.  §  208.  Samio  :  Pythagoras,  whom  the 
Romans  persistently  but  wrongly  associated  with  Numa.  He 
'  flourished  '  in  the  time  of  Tarquinius  Superbus.  For  his  astro- 
nomical knowledge  and  his  famous  doctrine  of  the  transmigration 
of  souls  cf.  these  lines  of  Thomson  : 

The  Samian  sage  .  .  . 
His  mental  eye  first  launched  into  the  deeps 
Of  boundless  ether,  where  unnumbered  orbs, 
Myriads  on  myriads,  through  the  pathless  sky 
Unerring  roll,  and  wind  their  steady  way. 
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There  he  the  full  consenting  choir  beheld; 

There  first  discerned  the  secret  band  of  love, 

The  kind  attraction,  that  to  central  suns 

Binds  circling  earths,  and  world  with  world  unites  .  .  . 

He  even  into  his  tender  system  took 

Whatever  shares  the  brotherhood  of  life  : 

He  taught  that  life's  indissoluble  flame, 

From  brute  to  man,  and  man  to  brute  again, 

For  ever  shifting,  runs  th'  eternal  round. 

Delightful  truth  ! 

Had  he  beheld  the  living  chain  ascend, 
And  not  a  circHng  form  but  rising  whole. 

Egeria  sua  :  a  fountain-nymph  and  wife  of  Numa.    Cf.  Tennyson  : 

Hollowing  one  hand  against  his  ear. 
To  list  a  foot-fall,  ere  he  saw 
The  wood-nymph,  stayed  the  Ausonian  king  to  hear 
Of  wisdom  and  of  law. 

155.  Numa's  year  averaged  a  day  too  much.  The  Pontifices, 
too,  who  had  the  arrangement  of  the  intercalations  (see  Introd. 
p.  xxix),  often  lengthened  or  shortened  the  year  unduly  for  political 
purposes,  so  that  by  Caesar's  time  the  error  was  considerable. 

156.  Caesaris  :  i.e.  Julius  (see  Introd.  p.  xxix).  in  multis  : 
sc.  curis. 

163.  Notice  Ovid's  cleverness  in  bringing  an  unwieldy  number 
like  365  into  a  verse. 

164.  quinta  :  '  the  fifth  part  of  a  full  day ' ;  of  course  a  mistake 
of  Ovid's  for  quarta.  The  directions  of  Augustus  were  that  a  day 
should  be  intercalated  quitito  quoqne  a?7no,  i.  e.  every  fourth  year 
(cf.  ii.  267  for  the  Roman  inclusive  mode  of  reckoning).  But  this 
phrase  was  sometimes  also  used  in  the  meaning  of  the  correspond- 
ing English  expression,  'every  fifth  year'.  In  fact,  it  seems  that 
Julius  himself  in  his  reorganization  of  the  Calendar  had  directed  the 
intercalation  to  be  made  quarto  quoque  a?tno,  which  the  priests  had 
naturally  enough  understood  to  mean  'every  third  year'.  Hence 
the  need  of  readjustment  by  Augustus. 

165.  accedere  :  be  added. 

166.  partibus  :  i.e.  the  fractions  of  a  day  by  which  the  solar 
year  exceeds  365  days.  See  Introd.  p.  xxx.  Added  together  every 
four  years  (Ovid  mistakenly  says  '  every  lust7-um ')  they  make  up 
the  extra  day  of  Leap-year. 

169.  officiis  :  here  religious  services  ;  worship. 
171.  posita  :  cf.  ii.  816. 
178.  nota :  verb. 
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179.  si  velis  :  the  apodosis  to  this  is  understood.  Expressed,  it 
would  be  something  like  discas  {Roinam  parvamfuisse).  R.  L.  P. 
§  437  (2).  Instead,_  the  fact  resulting  from  the  investigation  of 
Rome's  beginnings  is  stated  independently  :  Ro7na  parvafuit. 

180.  huius  :  i.  e.  the  Rome  you  now  see. 

I  Si.  populis  :  may  be  simply  'plural  for  singular',  but  more 
likely  represents  Rome  as  a  '  world-city  '. 

182.  credita  sed  :   =  sed  a-edita. 

183.  nati :  Romulus.  The  casa  Romuli  was  still  shown  on  the 
NW.  corner  of  the  Palatine  as  late  as  the  fourth  century  a.  D. 
Cf.  i.  199. 

184.  Cf.  note  on  i.  206. 

189.  spernebant :  plural  verb  with  singular  collective  noun  as 
subject. 

190.  male  :  cf.  i.  559. 

1 91-2.  The  reason  for  the  prejudice  against  the  Romans.  The 
infinitives  are  subjects  of  nocebat, 

195.  quae  .  .  .  vellet :  R.  L.  P.  §  452  {b). 

197.  patriam  :  i.e.  martial. 

198.  toUe :  note  particularly  the  two  main  meanings  of  tollere, 
(i)  to  uplift,  (2)  (with  the  idea  of  removal  from  one's  place  coming 
into  prominence)  to  do  away  with. 

199.  Conso  :  Consus  was  an  agricultural  god  of  the  corn  *  stored ' 
in  the  furrow  (from  condere).  His  festival  was  in  August,  and  so  the 
promised  story  of '  the  Rape '  was  never  told  by  Ovid  in  the  Fasti. 
However,  he  had  already  told  it  in  the  first  book  of  the  Ars  Ama- 
toria.  At  the  festival  the  Romans  seized  the  unsuspecting  Sabine 
women  and  forced  them  into  marriage  with  them.  Ovid  now  tells 
the  story  of  the  resulting  war. 

201.  Cures:  cf.  note  on  ii.  135.  The  name  of  the  town  is  put 
for  the  inhabitants. 

202.  tum  primum :  Ovid  is  thinking  of  the  war  between  Caesar 
and  Pompey,  who  had  married  Caesar's  daughter  Julia.  Lucan 
writes  of  these  as  gener  atque  socer  bello  concurrere  itcssi. 

203.  fere  :  with  habebant. 

204.  bella  propinqua  :  cf.  ii.  618. 

205.  dictam  :  appointed  (for  the  meeting). 

206.  quas  inter  :  =  i7iter  quas.  nurus  :  Hersilia,  Romulus' 
wife. 

208.  lente :  i.  e.  without  taking  action.  Cf.  note  on  ii.  722. 
piae  :  i.  e.  as  wives  and  daughters.     Cf.  note  on  i.  527. 

209.  So  Volumnia,  torn  between  love  of  Rome  and  of  her  son 
Coriolanus,  says : 

We  must  find 
An  evident  calamity,  although  we  had 
Our  wish,  which  side  should  win. — Shakespeare  ; 
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and   Octavia,  hearing    of    the    quarrel    between    Octavian    and 

Antony,  says  : 

A  more  unhappy  lady, 
If  this  division  chance,  ne'er  stood  between, 
Praying  for  both  parts  : 
The  good  gods  will  mock  me  presently. 
When  I  shall  pray,  '  Oh  bless  my  lord  and  husband  ! ' 
Undo  that  prayer,  by  crying  out  as  loud, 
'  O  bless  my  brother  ! '     Husband  win,  win  brother. 
Prays  and  destroys  the  prayer,  no  midway 
'Twixt  these  extremes  at  all. — Shakes.  Ant.  and  Cleop. 

211.  Note  that  utrum  is  often  omitted  in  a  double  dependent 
question.     R.  L.  P.  §  406. 

213.  consilium:  Ovid  leaves  us  to  infer  what  this  was  from 
what  the  women  did. 

218.  pignora  :  'pledges'  of  affection.  Cf.  Ovid,  Met.,  where 
Ceres  says  to  Jupiter  : 

commune  est  pigntcs  otiusque 
Jiata  mihi  tecum. 

(Our  daughter  (Proserpina)  is  an  object  of  love  and  care  to  you  and 
to  me  ahke.) 

221.  sentirent :  cf.  ii.  405.  Note  the  construction  of  *  compara- 
tive'clauses.  R.  L.  P.  §449.  Shakespeare  (of  Coriolanus' little  son)  : 

This  boy,  that  cannot  tell  what  he  would  have, 
But  kneels  and  holds  up  hands  for  fellowship, 
Does  reason  our  petition  with  more  strength 
Than  thou  hast  to  deny  it. 

225.  cadunt :  used  literally  with  tela  and  metaphorically  with 
atiimi  (angry  feelings).  Cf.  ii.  197,  260.  This  use  is  called  Zeugma. 
Cf.  Shakespeare  '  I  throw  my  hands,  my  eyes,  my  heart  to  thee '.  It 
is  often  used  with  comic  effect.     Pope  : 

A  knave's  a  knave  to  me  .  .  . 

Ahke  my  scorn  .  .  . 

If  on  a  pillory  or  near  a  throne. 

He  gain  his  prince's  ear,  or  lose  his  own 

(where  the  Zeugma  is  in  the  noun,  *  ear '). 

229-30.  '  Hence  the  Roman  matrons  deem  it  no  trivial  duty  to 
keep  my  Kalends,  the  first  day  that  is  mine.'  dies  quae  : 
=^  diem  (in  apposition  to  Kalendas),  quae.  R.  L.  P.  §331(3). 
Oebaliae  :  =(i)  belonging  to  Oebalus,  king  of  Sparta  ;  (2)  Spartan; 
(3)  Sabine  (as  claiming  descent  from  Sparta) ;  (4)  Roman  (as 
descended  from  the  Sabine  women).  A  good  example  of  Ovid's 
allusive  and  learned  use  of  adjectives  ;  cf.  note  on  i.  478. 
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259.  *  All  through  March  up  to  the  23rd  the  Salii,  the  warlike 
priests  of  Mars,  were  active,  dancing  and  singing  those  hymns  of 
which  an  obscure  fragment  has  come  down  to  us,  and  clashing  and 
brandishing  the  sacred  spears  and  shields  of  the  god  {ancilia).' 
'  The  ritual  of  the  Salii  is  a  symbolic  copy  of  the  procedure  of  war  ' 
(W.  W.  F).  Ovid  now  tells  the  story  of  the  origin  of  the  caelestia 
anna,  thus  carried  in  procession,  and  of  the  use  of  the  name 
Manmrms  in  the  Salian  hymn.  Mamurius  was  an  old  name  of 
Mars,  but  as  its  meaning  was  forgotten,  the  story  of  the  smith 
Mamurius  (11.  383-92)  was  invented. 

261.  Nympha:  Egeria ;  cf.  1.  154.  operata :  perfect  par- 
ticiple used  in  an  aorist  sense  (i.e.  without  any  precise  definition  of 
time)  ;  '  thou  who  servest '.  The  neimts  and  stagnum  are  the 
silva  and  lacus  of  the  following  lines. 

262.  ad  tua  facta  :  i.e.  to  help  me  to  sing  thy  deeds. 

263.  Aricia  was  a  town  on  the  Via  Appia  near  Alba  Longa.  The 
famous  forest  has  given  its  name  Nemi  to  the  modern  village  and 
to  the  lake.     Cf.  Byron  : 

Lo,  Nemi  !    navelled  in  the  woody  hills 

So  far,  that  the  uprooting  wind  which  tears 

The  oak  from  his  foundation,  and  which  spills 

The  ocean  o'er  his  boundary,  and  bears 

Its  foam  against  the  skies,  reluctant  spares 

The  oval  mirror  of  thy  glassy  lake  ; 

And  calm  as  cherish'd  hate,  its  surface  wears 

A  deep  cold  settled  aspect  nought  can  shake, 

All  coiled  into  itself  and  round,  as  sleeps  the  snake. 

264.  religione  :  religious  awe. 
271-2.  Cf.  Macaulay : 

The  still  glassy  lake  that  sleeps 
Beneath  Aricia's  trees— 
Those  trees  in  whose  dim  shadow 

The  ghastly  priest  doth  reign, 
The  priest  who  slew  the  slayer. 
And  shall  himself  be  slain. 
'The  priest  {Rex  Nemorensis)  was  always   a    fugitive  who  had 
slain  his  predecessor,  and  always  had  in  his  hand  a  drawn  sword, 
to  defend  himself  from  a  similar  fate.'         fortes  :  used  as  noun. 

272.  exemplo  suo  :  i.  e.  by  the  example  (of  murder)  which  he  has 
himself  set. 

273.  incerto  :  as  we  speak  of '  babbling '  brooks.  The  position 
next  to  it  of  lapidosus  points  the  connexion  between  the  stones  and 
the  sound.    Cf.  Spenser  : 

And  fast  beside  there  trickled  softly  downe 

A  gentle  streame,  whose  murmuring  wave  did  play 

Amongst  the  pumy  (i.  e.  porous)  stones,  and  made  a  sowne. 
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274.  exiguis  . . .  bibi :  possibly  because  of  some  popular  supersti- 
tion attaching  to  the  stream. 

275.  Camenis:  (cf.  carmen)  'the  singing  maidens ',  identified  with 
the  Greek  Muses. 

276.  consilium  :  abstract  for  concrete  ;  d.furiwn,  i.  560. 

278.  placuit :  sc.  Ntwiae. 

279.  firmior  :  used  as  noun,     ojnnia  posse  =  to  be  all-powerful. 

280.  Notice  that  with  a  passive  infinitive  coepttcs  stun,  with  an 
active  infinitive  coepi,  is  used.  pure:  =  pie  \  cf.  TibuUus,  pie 
duni  sacra  colis. 

281.  aequum  :  noun. 

283.  aliquis  :  taken  as  an  example  of  an  indefinite  number ; 
*  many  a  man  '.         vertitur  :   =  miUatur. 

285.  Numa,  having  civilized  his  people,  learns  with  Egeria's  help 
how  to  expiate  lightning  without  human  sacrifice. 

286.  siccat :  drains  empty  of  water,  by  the  heavy  rains  sent  upon 
the  earth. 

289.  ne  terrere :  the  more  direct  poetical  form  for  the  prose 
noli  terreri. 

290.  flectitur  :  x.t.fiecti potest.  She  expresses  herself  with  pro- 
phetic certainty. 

291.  Picus  and  Faunus  his  son,  were  two  gods  of  the  woodland 
with  prophetic  gifts. 

293.  Cf.  the  capture  of  Proteus  in  i.  369  seqq. 

294.  ita  erudit :  take  together  as  the  principal  sentence. 
295-6.  For  the  sanctity  of  woods  cf.  Milton  : 

Shadows  brown  that  Sylvan  loves 
Of  pine,  or  monumental  oak. 
Where  the  rude  axe  with  heaved  stroke 
Was  never  heard  the  nymphs  to  daunt. 
Or  fright  them  from  their  hallowed  haunt. 

296.  quo  posses  viso  :  =  quern  si  videres,  posses.  For  the  past 
potential  posses  cf.  videj-es,  ii.  391.  Notice  that  the  ablative 
absolute   can  represent   any  kind   of  adverbial  clause.     R.  L.  P. 

§237. 

298.  saxo  :  =  de  saxo  ;  poetical  omission  of  preposition  ;  cf.  I.85. 
301.  Bacchi :  =  vi7ii  ;  cf.  note  on  ii.  539. 

305.  quies  :  =  somniis. 

306.  addit :  puts. 

307.  pugnando  :  ptignare  here  =  to  struggle  ;  cf.  ii.  648. 

313.  quae  .  .  .  fas  sit  :  co-ordinate  with  magna  as  object  oi petis. 
Notice  that  when  a  relative  clause  is  joined  by  a  conjunction  to  an 
adjective,  its  verb  is  regularly  in  the  (consecutive)  subjunctive ; 
cf.  1.  315  agrestes  et  qtd  dominemiir. 

316.  tela  :  i.e.  the  thunderbolts.        lovi  :  emphatic  =  lovi  soli. 

318.  forsitan  :  see  note  on  ii.  97. 
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320.  nobis  :  see  note  on  i.  451.  deme  .  .  .  veniet :  denie  = 
si  de77ipse7'is  \  cf.  note  on  i.  315. 

321.  ab  :  cf.  note  on  ii.  764. 

322.  The  Styx  was  a  river  of  Hades,  by  which  the  gods  swore. 
323-4.  The  three  clauses  of  indirect  question  are  objects  oi  scire. 

Notice  that  emissi  laqueis,  though  grammatically  part  of  the  clause 
gtiid  agafit,  by  its  position  has  all  the  force  of  an  independent 
statement.        superis  sedibus  :  cf.  saxo  in  1.  298. 

325.  nobis  concessa  :  =  ea,  quae  7iobis  concessa  stint. 

326.  ab  ore  :  '  from  '  rather  than  *  by  '. 

327.  minores  :  cf.  jnaiores,  ancestors. 

328.  Elicius  was  the  title  originally  given  to  the  sky-god  when 
invoked  by  magic  to  send  down  rain.  Later  it  was  applied  to  him  as 
the  sender  of  lightning.  The  absurd  story  given  below  (11.  337  seqq.) 
is  not  a  bit  of  genuine  Latin  tradition  but  a  later  Greek  invention. 

331-2.  Notice  the  tenses  :  ftigit  and  deriguere  mark  the  first 
sudden  effect  of  fright ;  uiicant  the  continuing  state.  hirsutae  : 
cf.  vi.  264.  We  are  told  that  barbers  were  not  known  in  Rome  till 
300  B.C.  But  no  doubt  Jiirstitae  here  is  intended  to  describe  the 
effect  of  deriguere  ;  cf.  note  on  ii.  222. 

333.  Notice  the  quantity  of  rediit. 

335.  donaria  :  altars,  puris  and  pia  are  the  emphatic  words  : 
they  contain  the  real  condition.     Cf.  note  on  animis,  i.  71. 

336.  hoc  :  object  of  rogaL 

2,2)7-  Jupiter  is  in  a  good  temper  and  is  merely  playing  on  Numa's 
fears ;  but  Numa  does  not  know  this  and  shows  great  readiness  in 
turning  aside  what  seems  the  terrible  demands  of  the  god  into  a 
harmless  meaning.  ambage  remota  :  i.e.  without  the  usual 
ambiguous  language  of  oracles.  His  meaning  seemed  to  be  obvious 
and  yet  he  concealed  his  true  meaning  and  frightened  the  king  by 
utterances  which,  though  having  a  double  meaning  for  Jupiter, 
could  have  but  one  for  Numa.  Others  take  remota  as  '  far-fetched  ', 
so,  '  obscure ',  so  that  the  phrase  explains,  instead  of  being  con- 
trasted with,  vertiin  abdidit.  J.  Cut  off  the  head —  N.  Certainly  ; 
an  onion's.  /.  A  man's —  N.  Hair.  /.  I  require  the  life —  N. 
Yes ;— a  fish's. 

343.  facito  procures:  R.  L.  P.  §  350.  proctcrarey  'to  attend 
to',  is  used  as  a  technical  term  for  averting  the  consequences  of 
bad  omens  by  expiatory  sacrifices.  Notice  the  unusual  quantity 
pro-  here. 

344.  Cf.  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  : 

The  gods  love  courage  armed  with  confidence, 
And  prayers  fit  to  pull  them  down. 

346.  Cynthius  :  cf.  note  on  ii.  91.  Apollo  was  the  sun-god. 
inperii  :  of  Rome's  imperial  sway. 
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347.  aethera  :  Greek  accusative  singular. 

348.  -que  :  misplaced  from  adorantem. 

350.  fides:  cf.  note  on  i.  359,  A  (i).  The  emphasis  comes  on 
the  adjectives. 

351.  credemur:  =  credeturnobis.  See  note  on  1.  74.  Possibly 
the  Greek  personal  construction  in  the  passive  of  verbs  that  take  a 
dative,  e.  g.  Tria-Tevdrjaofxfda,  was  present  to  Ovid's  mind,  sequetur  : 
i.  e.  shall  agree  with. 

352.  crastina  :  i.  e.  what  will  befall  to-morrow. 

355.  It  seems  long  to  wait  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise. 

356.  dependet  a  :  notice  the  difference  of  the  Latin  and  English 
idioms. 

357.  Shows  the  eager  expectancy  of  the  people:  they  are  all 
assembled  in  the  early  morning.        rorata  :  cf.  note  on  iv.  167. 

363.  The  subject  is  Ntima.  caput  velatus  :  see  note  on  i.  360. 
The  Romans  prayed  operto  capite^  the  Greeks  aperto  capite.  The 
veiling  of  the  head  is  '  the  outward  sign  of  consecration  '. 

366.  fidem  :  cf.  note  on  i.  359.        poUicitam  :   R.  L.  P.  §  126. 

370.  dicenti :  sc.  inihi. 

372.  submisere  :  raised. 

373.  versatum  :  wafted. 

377.  ancile  :  apparently  derived  from  am{b)-,  '  on  both  sides  '  (cf. 
anceps)f  and  caedo  :  it  was  '  cut  into  '  on  both  sides,  something  like 
an  hour-glass. 

378.  quaque  notes  :  =  e^,  siqua  notes  ;  cf.  i.  92. 

379.  Cf.  1.  346. 

381-2.  caelata  :  cf.  note  on  ii.  79.  He  has  eleven  more  made  in 
order  that  any  attempt  to  steal  the  sacred  shield  might  be  baffled 
by  the  uncertainty  which  was  the  divine  one. 

383-4  =  Mamtirins  {utrtcin  morum  afifabrae  artis  exactio?'ftierit, 
difficile  est  dicei-e)  illud  opus  clmtsit.  Notice  the  artificial  position 
of  illud  in  the  parenthesis.  Cf.  i.  21  where  the  principal  verb  is 
inserted  in  a  dependent  clause.  exactior  :  literally  '  more  pre- 
cise ',  so,  '  more  perfect '.  It  is  used  with  an  objective  genitive  on 
the  analogy  of  peritus  and  scieiis  ;  cf.  scita  lyrae,  v.  54  (R.  L.  P. 
§  262).  The  meaning  is :  *  his  character  stood  as  high  as  his 
skill'.  Mamurius  is  really  another  form  of  Mars'  name.  The  story 
was  invented  to  explain  what  was  no  longer  understood.  clausit : 
=  perfecit. 

386.  fides:  'good  faith',  see  note  on  i.  359.  The  meaning  is: 
'you  will  get  your  request,— if  my  promise  is  any  guarantee'. 

388.  verba  :  i.  e.  the  Car?ne?t  Salia?'e,  of  which  some  fragments 
are  known.  Here  is  one  Hne  as  a  specimen  of  the  old  language  and 
the  old  metre  :  cume  tonds,  Leucesie,  p7-ae  tet  t?'e?nd?iti  {cwn  tonas, 
Lncetie,  prae  te  tre??m7tt),  '  When  thou  thunderest,  O  god  of  Light 
(Jupiter),  men  tremble  before  thee '. 

392.  vocant :  i.  e.  they  call  his  name  at  the  end  of  their  song. 
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523.  '  On  the  Ides  of  March,  at  the  festival  of  Anna  Perenna, 
a  deity  explained  as  representing  '  the  ring  of  the  year ',  whose  cult 
is  not  recognized  in  the  ancient  religious  calendar,  the  lower  popula- 
tion came  out  of  the  city,  and  lay  about  all  day  in  the  Campus 
Martins,  near  the  Tiber.  0\id,  fortunately,  took  the  trouble  to 
describe  the  scene  .  .  .,  as  he  had  witnessed  it  himself.  ...  I  will 
venture  to  suggest  that  the  casae  of  the  Roman  custom,  made  of 
branches  at  .  .  .  the  feast  of  Anna  Perenna,  .  .  .  are  a  reminiscence 
of  the  earliest  form  of  Italian  dwelling,  which  survived  to  historical 
times  in  the  round  temple  of  Vesta,  and  of  which  we  have  examples 
in  the  hut-urns  discovered  in  the  necropolis  at  Alba.  The  earliest 
form  of  all  was  probably  a  round  structure  made  of  branches  of 
trees  stuck  into  the  ground,  bent  inwards  at  the  top  and  tied 
together'  (W.  W.  F.). 

524.  advena  :  cf.  i.  500  Tuscis  aguis. 

526.  pare  :  mate. 

527.  sub  love:  cf.  ii.  138. 

528.  sunt  quibus  ...  est :  cf.  R.  L.  P.  §  452  {c).  Unless  the 
antecedent  is  definitely  conceived  in  the  writer's  mind  (and  this 
does  not  seem  to  be  the  case  here),  the  relative  should,  by  ordinary 
literary  usage,  be  followed  by  the  subjunctive  ;  cf.  iv.  85-6.  But 
poets  often  purposely  prefer  the  archaic  or  the  popular  construction. 
quibus  :  see  note  on  7iaioque  viihiqiie,  i.  513. 

529.  Improvised  tents  made  of  poles  with  togas  stretched  over 
them.     The  toga  was  at  least  about  15  feet  long. 

531.  annos :  i.e.  tot  annos  {guot  cyathos).  This  custom  of 
drinking  hard  in  order  to  secure  a7iiios  perennes,  '  unending  years 
of  life ',  is  intended  by  Ovid  to  suggest  an  explanation  of  the  name 
Anna  Perenna. 

532.  cyathos  :  a  cyathus  held  about  a  wineglassful.  It  was 
used  to  ladle  the  wine  out  of  the  crater  (mixing-bowl)  into  the 
cup.  ad  numerum  :  up  to  the  number  (of  years  they  pray  to 
live). 

533.  Nestor,  at  the  siege  of  Troy,  had  already  outlived  three 
generations  of  men.        ebibat :  R.  L.  P.  §  452. 

534.  Supply  a  conjunction  between  the  qui-  and  the  quae-clauses, 
which  describe  a  typical  old  man  and  old  woman  respectively. 
Sibylla  :  complement :  the  famous  prophetess  of  Cumae,  consulted 
by  Aeneas,  was  still  in  Nero's  time  exhibited — a  shrunken  and 
withered  mummy — in  a  bottle.  '  When  the  children  asked  her, 
"Sibyl,  what  do  you  want?"  she  answered,  "I  want  to  die".' 
Her  name  became  proverbial  for  extreme  old  age. 

536.  faciles  manus  :  The  Italians,  and  still  more  the  Sicilians, 
have  carried  the  art  of  gesticulation  to  such  perfection,  that  they 
'  find  little  difficulty  in  holding  an  intelligible  intercourse,  or  com- 
municating a  practicable  scheme,  without  the  intervention  of  a  single 
word  '  (Blunt,  Vestiges  of  Ancient  Mcvmers  in  Italy).    '  In  Naples, 

L  2 
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those  five  fingers  are  a  copious  language '  (Dickens).  sua  :  has 

more  point  if  referred  to  mamts\  cf.  ii.  542. 

537.  duras  :  awkward. 

538.  culta  :  i.  e.  in  all  her  best  finery.  arnica  :  some  '  lady  '- 
friend  of  the  party. 

540.  fortunatos  :  '  happy '  is  used  in  some  parts  of  England  to 
describe  this  state.  Cf.  an  inscription  in  a  wine-shop  at  Ostia, 
Fo7'tu7iaiiis  (=  voc),  C7'atera,  giiod  sitis,  bibe. 

661.  This  alternative  explanation  of  Anna  Perenna's  name  derives 
it  from  the  kind-hearted  old  woman  Anna  and  the  signum  peren7ie 
that  was  set  up  in  her  honour. 

662.  fide  :  cf.  note  on  i.  359.  ve7'i  fides  is  the  credibility  which 
belongs  to  truth. 

663.  The  Secession  of  the  Plebs  in  order  to  escape  from  the 
oppression  of  the  Patricians  took  place  in  494  B.  C.  They  were 
induced  to  return  to  Rome  by  the  promise  of  having  officers  of 
their  own,  t7'ibimi plebis,  who  could  defend  them  against  injustice. 
The  Sacred  Mount  was  about  three  miles  from  Rome. 

664.  agit :  '  stations  itself,  agere  is  often  used  as  a  military  term 
without  an  expressed  object  in  the  meaning  of  '  to  be  stationed ', 
'  be  on  duty  '. 

666.  Ceres  :  cf.  ii.  539.        usibus  :  cf.  ii.  291. 

667.  suburbanis  :  Bovillae  was  about  twelve  miles  from  Rome 
on  the  Appian  Way. 

669.  mitra  :  here,  a  cap,  such  as  old  women  wear.  capillos  : 
for  the  accusative  see  note  on  i.  360. 

674.  quod  tulisset :  cf.  i.  456.  sibi  defectis :  sc.  victii ;  cf. 
11.  665-6. 

697.  The  murder  of  Julius  Caesar  on  the  Ides  of  March,  44  B.  C. 

Caesar.  The  Ides  of  March  are  come. 

Soothsayer.  Ay,  Caesar ;   but  not  gone.' — Shakespeare. 

699.  ne  dubita  :  see  i.  487,  note. 

701.  nuda  :  cf.  our  use  of '  bare  '  =  nothing  but.  So  according 
to  one  version  of  the  Trojan  story,  an  image  of  Helen  was  carried 
off  to  Troy  by  Paris,  while  the  real  Helen  lived  blamelessly  in 
Egypt. 

704.  templa  (poetical  plural  for  singular)  :  on  the  spot  where 
the  body  of  Julius  was  burned.  It  was  dedicated  by  Augustus  in 
29  B.  c. 

705.  The  murderers,  as  Suetonius  tells  us,  died  violent  deaths 
within  the  next  three  years.  Brutus  and  Cassius  fell  by  their  own 
hand  at  Philippi,  42  B.  C. 

708.  quorum  :  the  antecedent  is  vos  (understood),  i.  e.  you 
murderers. 

709.  hoc,  haec  :  cf.  i.  160,  note.  elementa  :  i.  e.  Augustus' 
(or  strictly  speaking  Octavian's)  first  duty. 
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735.  idem:  i.e.  Bacchus. 

'jyj.  Satyris  :  with  comitahis  the  simple  ablative  of  accompani- 
ment is  regular.  The  Satyrs  are  half-human,  half-bestial  creatures, 
represented  as  having  goats'  horns  and  hoofs.  They  are  regular 
attendants  of  Bacchus.  Hebrus  is  the  chief  river,  and  Rhodope  and 
Pangaeus  are  mountain  ranges  in  Thrace. 

Down  they  rush 

the  dames 

Of  Thrace,  the  Satyrs  and  the  unruly  Fauns, 
With  old  Silenus,  reeling  through  the  crowd. 
Which  gambols  round  him,  in  convulsions  wild 
Tossing  their  limbs,  and  brandishing  in  air 
The  ivy-mantled  thyrsus  or  the  torch 
Through  black  smoke  flaming,  to  the  Phrygian  pipe's 
Shrill  voice,  and  to  the  clashing  cymbals,  mixed 
With  shrieks  and  frantic  uproar. — Akenside. 

740.  aeriferae  :  i.  e.  bearing  cymbals. 

741.  novae:  strange,  that  is,  to  the  Bacchantes.  volucres  : 
winged  things,  i.e.  insects. 

742.  quos  sonitus  :  R.  L.  P.  §  331  (3). 

744.  mellis  :  genitive  of  definition. 

745.  levis  senex  :  Silenus  is  the  '  bald  old  man  '. 

748.  aspicit  at :  =^  et  aspicit.  dissimiilat :  because  he  wishes  to 
keep  it  all  for  himself. 

749.  ut  residebat :  seated  as  he  was.  pandi :  i.  e.  bent  under 
his  weight. 

751.  super:  adverb. 

759.  inducere  monstrat :  '  shows  him  how  to  smear,'  (Sic,  as  a 
remedy. 

761.  pater;  i.e.  Bacchus. 

810.  quae:    nominative.  nomina  (ace.)  :    Quinqtiatrus^   so 

called  because  they  began  on  the  fifth  (Roman  reckoning)  day  after 
the  Ides.  The  'lustration '  of  the  ancilia  (symbolizing  the  arms  of 
the  host)  on  the  19th,  and  the  '  lustration'  of  the  trumpets  on  the 
23rd,  mark  this  festival  as  originally  one  intended  to  prepare  the 
army  to  take  the  field  in  the  Spring.  There  were  corresponding 
'  lustrations '  in  October  marking  the  end  of  the  campaigning 
season.  '  From  these  indications  in  the  Calendar  ...  we  see  quite 
plainly  that  we  are  dealing  with  the  religion  of  a  state  which  for 
half  the  year  is  liable  to  be  engaged  in  war'  (W.  W.  F.). 

Minerva  was  an  Italian  deity,  but  the  Etruscans,  through  whom 
her  worship  came  to  Rome,  had  already  identified  her  with  the 
Greek  goddess  Pallas  Athene,  as  the  patron  of  arts  and  handi- 
crafts. Hence  her  temple  on  the  Aventine  became  the  religious 
centre  of  the  gilds  or  associations  of  artisans.     Later  she  became 


ISO  NOTES     - 

identified  with  Pallas  Athene  in  her  other  capacity  also  as  a  warlike 
goddess. 

8ii.  prima:  sc.  dies.  There  is  no  gladiatorial  show  on  this 
day. 

812.  causa  :  sc.  est. 

813.  altera  tresque  :  sc.  dies.  super  :  adverb.  The  next 
four  days  are  given  over  to  gladiatorial  games. 

817.  mollire:  to  card  or  comb  the  wool.  The  wool,  prepared 
for  spinning,  was  put  in  a  ball  on  the  distaff  {colus),  from  which  it 
was  drawn  off  in  a  thread  by  the  spinner  ;  mollire  and  forinare 
digitis  are  used  of  this  operation,  the  skill  of  which  consisted  in 
avoiding  lumps  and  making  the  thread  even.  A  spindle  {fustis) 
was  attached  to  the  end  of  the  thread  and  spun  round,  thus  making 
the  thread  compact.  The  spun  thread  was  then  wound  upon  the 
spindle,  on  which  it  was  secured  by  means  of  a  notch.  Then  the 
process  was  repeated  with  a  fresh  length  of  thread. 

819-20.  Weaving.  The  warp  or  upright  threads  {sta7ni7ia\  here, 
stantes  telae)  were  fixed  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  loom  and  then 
shot  through  {percurrere)  by  the  woof,  the  thread  carried  on  the 
shuttle  [radius).  The  texture  would  be  loose  {rams)  until  the 
threads  of  the  woof  were  pressed  together  by  the  comb  (pecten). 

821.  Fulling,  corresponding  to  our  laundry-work. 

822.  Dyeing. 

823.  Shoemaking. 

824.  licet  sit:  though  he  should  be;  cf.  i.  533,  note.  Tychius 
was  the  leatherworker  who  made  the  wonderful  sevenfold  shield  for 
Ajax. 

825.  Carpentry,  conferre^  'to  compare'.  manibus  prior: 
i.  e.  a  better  craftsman.     Epeus  was  the  maker  of  the  Trojan  horse. 

826.  mancus  :  i.  e.  a  mere  bungler. 

827.  Apollo  was  the  god  of  healing,  the  complement  to  his  power 
of  dealing  death  with  his  shafts. 

828.  de  vestris  :  sc.  inuneribtcs,  *  fees  '.  *  The  professional  gains 
of  physicians  under  the  Empire  seem  often  to  have  been  large' 
{Diet,  of  A7itiq.). 

829.  turba  :  i.  e.  a  '  body '  or  '  set '  of  men.  fere  censu  frau- 
data  :  school  fees  were  low,  and  even  so  often  paid  only  under 
legal  compulsion. 

830.  spernite  :  sc.  Minervani.  novos  :  the  school  year  began 
in  March. 

831-2.  The  Fine  Arts.  caelum  :  cf.  note  on  ii.  79.         uris  : 

*  paint  in  encaustic  ' ;  i.  e.  through  the  medium  of  melted  wax.    The 
details  of  the  method  are  not  known  with  certainty. 

832.  The  hard  stone  seems  to  become  '  supple '  under  the  sculp- 
tor's hand.     Thomson  : 

The  marble  .  .  . 

Sprung  into  motion  ;  softened  into  flesh  ; 
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Macaulay  : 

The  stone  that  breathes  and  struggles, 
The  brass  that  seems  to  speak. 

849.  tubas  :  cf.  note  on  1.  810. 

852.  hie  :  i.e.  sol.  The  meaning  is  :  Yesterday  the  sun  entered 
{pressii)  Aries  (one  of  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac).  Phrixeae  ovis  : 
i.  e.  the  ram  (lit.  sheep)  that  carried  Phrixus.  Ovid  tells  how  the 
Ram  was  set  among  the  stars. 

Athamas,  King  of  Thebes,  had  two  children,  Phrixus  and  Helle,  by 
his  wife  Nephele  {vecfieXt],  cloud,  cf.  1.  863).  But  he  put  away  Nephele 
and  married  Ino,  who,  to  procure  the  destruction  of  her  stepchildren, 
caused  the  seedcorn  to  be  parched  so  that  there  might  be  no  harvest, 
and  then,  when  the  Delphic  oracle  was  consulted,  bribed  the  mes- 
senger to  bring  back  a  false  answer  demanding  the  sacrifice  of 
Phrixus  and  Helle.  Just  as  they  were  about  to  be  sacrificed,  Nephele 
came  to  their  rescue  and  they  were  carried  away  on  the  back  of  the 
ram  with  the  golden  fleece. 

854.  herba  :  the  blade  of  corn.         comas  :  here,  the  ears  of  corn. 

855.  tripodas :  Greek  accusative  plural.  The  tripod  was  the 
seat  of  the  Pythian  priestess,  who  delivered  the  oracles.  sorte  : 
cf.  note  on  ii.  713.        reportet  :  R.  L.  P.  §  453. 

856.  Delphicus  :  sc.  deus,  i.e.  Apollo.        edat :  R.L.  P.  §  420. 

857.  hie:  i. e.  the  messenger.  eorruptus  cum  semine  :  the 
messenger  was  cormpttis  and  the  seed  was  corriiptum^  but  in 
different  senses  ;  cf.  note  on  1.  225. 

859.  tempus:  the  hard  time  (of  famine). 

860.  eonpulerunt :  cf.  ii.  405.  conpellere  is  here  followed  by 
a  prolative  infinitive,  like  cogere. 

861.  et  soror :  sc.  Phrixi.  tempora  :  'temples';  for  the 
accusative  cf.  note  on  i.  360.  The  vittae, '  fillets ',  were  ribands  with 
which  the  head  of  the  sacrificial  victim  was  decked. 

864.  attonita  :  scan  this  line  carefully.  Nephele  herself  is 
attonita,  but  as  her  striking  her  breast  with  her  hand  is  the  sign  of 
her  distraction  the  epithet  is  transferred  to  maim.  Cf.  Tennyson, 
'  The  old  lion,  glaring  with  his  whelpless  eye '. 

865.  draeonigenam  urbem  :  Thebes,  which  was  peopled  from 
the  harvest  of  the  dragon's  teeth  sown  by  Cadmus. 

868.  traditur  :  is  provided. 

870.  nomina  :  the  Hellespont  (sea  of  Helle).  Cf.  Byron,  *  The 
winds  are  high  on  Helle's  wave '.  feeit  :  i.  e.  by  being  drowned 
in  it.        aquae  :  dative. 

871.  This  moment  is  represented  in  a  well-known  Pompeian 
picture,  the  original  of  which  Ovid  seems  here  to  have  had  in  mind. 
The  brother's  attempted  help  is  shown  in  the  picture,  but  there 
appears  to  be  no  previous  mention  of  it  in  literature. 

873.  ut :  i.  e.  as  one  would  naturally  weep. 
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874.  iunctsim:  sc.  ma^n'momo.  caeruleo  deo  :  Neptune.  Cf. 
note  on  i.  365. 

876.  On  reaching  Colchis  (south-east  of  the  Euxine)  Phrixus 
sacrificed  the  ram  to  Zeus.  Its  golden  fleece  hung  up  in  the  grove 
of  Ares  was  the  object  of  Jason's  quest. 


BOOK   IV 

13.  Ovid  addresses  Venus,  from  whose  Greek  name,  'Aphrodite  ' 
(see  note  on  i.  89-90),  'April'  is  supposed  to  be  derived.  This  is 
impossible ;  but  the  real  derivation  is  uncertain.  ad  quartum, 
quo  .  .  .  mense  :  R.  L.  P.  §  331  (s)- 

14.  vatem  :  cf.  ii.  5.  Ovid  had  hitherto  been  teneroruni  lusor 
Miioriim^  the  poet  of  soft  love  trifles. 

85.  quo  .  .  .  abit  ?  :  to  what  lengths  does  not  malice  go  ? 
livor  :  the  colour  is  used  for  the  quality  {iiivtdid)  it  is  typical  of. 
Cf.  i.  74.         tibi :  cf.  note  on  i.  451. 

86.  invideant :  sc.  honorem  tibi ;  for  which  the  prose  construction 
would  be  invideant  ho?iori  tico.  For  the  subjunctive  cf.  note  on 
iii.  528. 

87.  The  malice  consists  in  deriving  April  from  aperire  instead  of 
from  'Aphrodite'.  densa  :  the  adjective  describing  the  effect 
of  frost  is  poetically  applied  to  the  cause.  Contrast  1.  126  vere 
remissus  nger,  and  patet  in  I.  B>8. 

90.  iniecta  manu  :  the  legal  phrase,  '  to  lay  hand  on '  (as  a 
formal  assertion  of  ownership),  is  common  in  Latin  poetry. 

91  seqq.  Compare  Spenser's  rendering  of  Lucretius'  invocation 
to  Venus  : 

Great  Venus  !    queene  of  Beautie  and  of  Grace, 

The  joy  of  gods  and  men,  that  under  skie 

Dost  fairest  shine,  and  most  adorne  thy  place ; 

That  with  thy  smyling  looke  dost  pacifie 

The  raging  seas  and  makst  the  stormes  to  flie  ; 

Thee,  goddess,  thee  the  winds,  the  clouds  doe  feare  ; 

And,  when  thou  spredst  thy  mantle  forth  on  high. 

The  waters  play,  and  pleasant  lands  appeare, 

And  heavens  laugh,  and  all  the  world  shews  joyous  cheare  .  .  . 

So  all  the  world  by  thee  at  first  was  made. 

And  dayly  yet  thou  dost  the  same  repayre  ; 

Ne  aught  on  earth  that  merry  is  and  glad, 

Ne  aught  on  earth  that  lovely  is  and  fayre. 

But  thou  the  same  for  pleasure  didst  prepayre  ; 

Thou  art  the  root  of  all  that  joyous  is  ; 

Great  god  of  men  and  women,  queene  of  th'  ayre. 

Mother  of  laughter,  and  wel-spring  of  blisse, 

O  graunt  that  of  my  love  at  last  I  may  not  misse ! 
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91.  dignissima  :  sc.  quae  temper et  orbem.  Cf.  above,  '  and  most 
adorne  thy  place ' ;  and  Spenser,  Colin  Clouts  Come  Home  Again, 

*  So  Love  is  lord  of  all  the  world  by  right '. 

92.  nuUo  minora  deo :  =  minora  regnis  iiullms  del.  *  Short 
comparison  ' ;  cf.  ii.  291.  '  All  nature  is  thy  province,  life  thy  care  ' 
(Dryden). 

93.  natalibus  :  from  which  she  was  born  ;  *  Aphrodite '  means 

*  sprung  from  the  foam '.     iura  dare  =  to  control. 

94.  continet :  keeps  under  her  sway.  initus  :  i.  e.  the  '  entering 
in  '  to  the  heart  of  the  passion  of  love. 

95.  longum  est :  the  Romans  said  '  it  is  tedious'  (in  any  case)  ; 
we  say  '  it  would  be  tedious'  (in  this  given  case). 

96.  satis  :  noun. 

97-8.  Family  life  through  marriage  was  the  first  bond  of  union 
among  mankind.         pare  :  mate ;  cf.  iii.  526. 

107-8.  The  civilizing  effect  of  love.  munda  cura  sui :  i.  e. 
regard  for  neatness  in  personal  appearance.  homini  :  cf.  i.  451. 
Dryden  : 

Love,  studious  how  to  please,  improves  our  parts 
With  polish'd  manners,  and  adorns  with  arts. 

113.  Cf.  the  quotation  from  Spenser  (note  on  11.  91  seqq.). 

114.  ferunt :  men  say. 

115.  quisquam  :  a  negative  answer  is  expected.  R.  L.  P.  §  323. 
titulo  :  for  the  ablative  cf.  R.  L.  P.  §  229.  secundi :  before  the 
insertion  of  January  and  February  ;  cf.  i.  44.  The  tituhis  mensis  is 
the  honour  of  having  the  month  named  after  her. 

125.  Cf.  Wotton,  A  description  of  the  Spring  : 

And  now  all  Nature  seemed  in  love. 
The  lusty  sap  began  to  move ! 
New  juice  did  stir  th'  embracing  vines ; 
And  birds  had  drawn  their  Valentines  !  .  .  . 
Thus  all  looked  gay,  all  full  of  cheer, 
To  welcome  the  new-liveried  year. 

126.  remissus  :  cf.  Pope,  '  earth  relenting  feels  the  genial  ray'. 

128.  gemmas  :  cf.  note  on  i.  152. 

129.  formoso  tempore  :  cf.  Thomson  : 

Profuse  of  Spring,  the  loosen'd  West   ' 

Lifts  up  the  pining  year,  and  balmy  breathes 

Youth,  hfe,  and  love,  and  beauty,  o'er  the  world. 

130.  continuata  :  made  continuous  with,  i.e.  following  next  to  ; 
cf.  1.  378.  suo  :  Mars  was  the  lover  of  Venus.  The  point  of  the 
couplet  comes  in  this  second  line.  It  is  her  claim  to  be  joined  to 
Mars,  as  the  goddess  of  April,  that  is  insisted  on. 


154  NOTES 

131.  Navigation  was  mostly  suspended  in  the  winter.  Cf.  Acts 
xxviii.  II  'And  after  three  months  we  departed  in  a  ship  of  Alex- 
andria, which  had  wintered  in  the  isle'.  materna ;  cf.  1.  93. 
nionet  ire  :  for  the  prose  nionel  ut  eajtt. 

132.  nee  iam  :  and  no  longer.  timuisse  :  the  perfect  infinitive 
helps  to  give  the  idea  that  the  fear  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 

166.  Cf.  Keats  : 


What  time  the  sky-lark  shakes  the  tremulous  dew 
From  his  lush  clover  covert ; 


Hood 


Merrily  rose  the  lark  and  shook 
The  dew-drop  from  its  wing ; 

Shelley,  The  Cloud  : 

From  my  wings  are  shaken  the  dews  that  waken 
The  sweet  birds  every  one. 

167.  facem  :    cf.  ii.    500.  vigilata   nocte  :    vigilare  being 

intransitive,  could  not  by  the  ordinary  rule  (R.  L.  P.  §§  296-9)  be 
used  personally  in  the  passive.  But  poets  are  bolder  in  their  use  of 
language,  and  make  nouns,  which  are  used  in  some  other  relation 
to  the  active  verb  than  that  of  direct  object,  subjects  of  the  passive 
verb.  Of  course  the  noun  so  used  is  felt  as  being  acted  upon  by 
the  verb  in  a  more  direct  manner  than  the  grammar  of  the  active 
construction  expresses.  Thus  here  vigilo  7ioctevi  (ace.  of  duration), 
*  I  watch  throughout  the  night ',  is  felt  as  meaning  '  I  spend  the 
night  in  watching '.  Cf.  i.  339  {lacrimatas  murras)  and  iv.  728 
{roratas  aquas) :  these  two  intransitive  verbs,  which  if  used  transi- 
tively would  naturally  mean  '  to  bewail '  and  '  to  bedew ',  are  here 
used  in  the  passive,  corresponding  to  the  active  meanings  '  to  shed 
(myrrh)  as  tears  ',  '  to  sprinkle  (water)  as  dew  '. 

169.  relevare  :  their  father  Atlas  held  up  the  heavens  (cf.  i.  565) ; 
by  setting  they  ease  his  burden.  Ovid  has  blundered  in  his  astro- 
nomy. The  morning  setting  of  the  Pleiads  took  place  on  Nov.  9, 
while  it  was  their  evening  setting  which  fell  near  April  2  (the  actual 
date  was  April  6). 

170.  i.e.  only  six  are  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 

179.  sine :  verb,  to  which  versetitr  (jussive  subjunctive)  is  semi- 
dependent.  Cf.  1.  259  hibeo  7-equiras  (R.  L.  P.  §  417,  note  i). 
perpetuo  :  the  adjective  that  describes  the  movement  is  applied  to 
the  axis  round  which  the  movement  takes  place. 

180.  Titan  :  the  sun.  For  the  finest  representation  of  his  horses 
in  art  see  the  Parthenon  sculptures  in  the  British  Museum. 

181.  Berecyntus  was  a  mountain  in  Phrygia,  sacred  to  Cybele. 
cornu  :  the  '  curved  horn  '  was  an  addition  to  the  tibia,  by  means 
of  which  a  more  powerful  note  was  obtained. 
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182.  Idaeae  parentis  :  Cybele  was  called  Magna  Mater,  the 
*  Great  Mother'  of  the  gods.  Mount  Ida  in  Asia  Minor  was  one  of 
the  chief  seats  of  her  worship.  Her  festival  was  the  Megalensia 
(April  4-10).  The  black  stone  which  represented  the  goddess  was 
fetched  from  Phrygia  in  205  B.  c.  in  consequence  of  a  Sibylline 
oracle  which  declared  that  thus  the  dreaded  Hannibal  would  be 
dislodged  from  Italy.  Her  religion  was  emotional  and  was  eagerly 
embraced  by  the  Romans — especially  the  women — who  found  in  it 
a  new  source  of  hope  which  they  needed  to  dissipate  the  gloom  of 
the  protracted  Hannibalic  war. 

249.  Dindymus  and  Cybele,  as  well  as  '  many-fountain'd  Ida ', 
were  mountains  of  Phrygia.     Ida  was  near  Troy. 

251.  Cf.  i.  527. 

253.  Latio  :  dative.     R.  L.  P.  §  221. 

254.  -que  :  misplaced  from  adsuetis. 
T.'^^i.  Cf.  i.  209-10. 

257.  carminis  :  carme7i  is  any  metrical  form  of  words,  here 
'  oracle ' ;  sometimes  '  incantation ',  '  charm '.  Euboici  :  the  Sibyl 
(see  note  on  iii.  534)  lived  at  Cumae,  which  was  a  colony  from  Chalcis 
(in  Euboea).  From  her  Tarquin  bought  the  famous  Sibylline  books, 
which  the  Romans  consulted  in  times  of  danger.  For  Ovid's  use 
of  '  learned  '  adjectives  cf.  note  on  iii.  230.  fatalia  :  fateful  ;  not 
fatal  (which  would  be  vwrtifer  or  letalis  or  some  such  word). 

258.  inspicit  .  .  .  inspectum  :  Ovid  is  fond  of  repeating  the  verb 
of  one  sentence  in  the  form  of  a  participle  beginning  the  next.  This 
produces  the  effect  of  compactness  and  rapidity  in  the  narrative. 
Cf.  Crashaw,  '  She  fails,  and  failing  grieves,  and  grieving  dies '. 

259.  iubeo  requiras  :  cf.  note  on  1.  179. 

261.  sortis  :  cf.  ii.  713. 

262.  The  indirect  questions  depend  on  erra^it,  which  implies 
bewildered  questioning. 

263.  Paean  :  the  Healer ;  cf.  note  on  iii.  827.  The  Delphic 
oracle  is  meant.         divum  :  genitive. 

266.  Ausoniis  :  cf.  note  on  i.  542. 

268.  adytis  :  for  the  omission  of  the  preposition  cf.  note  on 
iii.  85. 

270.  quo  :  adverb.  For  the  construction  with  dignus  cf.  R.  L.  P. 
§  452  (?). 

272.  Cf.  note  on  i.  519.  Troy  was  in  Phrygia.  The  goddess,  as 
it  were,  would  '  remain  in  the  family '. 

274.  Phryx  plus  :  cf.  i.  527.  Aeneas  had  to  build  a  fleet  to 
transport  the  remnants  of  the  Trojans  to  Italy. 

275.  ustis  :  cf.  note  on  uris,  iii.  831. 

276.  caelestum  :  some  z-stem  adjectives  have  the  genitive  plural 
in  -itni  as  w^ell  as  in  -mm  ;  cf.  R.  L.  P.  §  74,  n.  i. 

291.  se  in  altum  dividit :  i.e.  flows  into  the  sea  by  more  than 
one  channel ;  hence  the  plural  ostia. 
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293.  gravis :  this,  more  than  any  other  single  word,  expresses 
the  Roman  ideal  of  character.  The  Senate  (i.  e.  the  nobiles), 
Knights  (the  well-to-do  middle  class),  and  the  Plebs  make  up 
all  Rome. 

294.  Tusci :  see  note  on  i.  500. 
296.  i.e.  the  Vestal  Virgins. 

300.  pressa  :  i.  e.  stuck  fast. 

301.  pro  parte  :  the  fuller  phrase  is  pro  parte  virili.  They 
make  '  superhuman  '  efforts. 

302.  adiuvat  et :   =  et  adiuvat, 

303.  ilia  :  i.  e.  Magna  Mater. 

304.  stant :  i.  e.  stand  helpless.  ino7istriun  is  a  portentous 
occurrence. 

305.  referebat :  compare  the  expression  in  1.  272.  Attus  Clausus 
was  a  noble  Sabine  who  settled  in  Rome,  504  B.  c. 

306.  inpar  nobilitate  :  i.  e.  inferior  to  her  high  birth,  inpar  = 
minor,  and  nobilitate  is  ablative  of  comparison,  such  as  we  find  in 
Plautus  with  aegtce  ;  aeqae  me,  '  no  less  than  I '.  In  a  similar 
construction,  par  fades  7iobilitate,  par  =  non  7ninor. 

307.  credita  :  cf.  note  on  iii.  74  for  the  passive  construction  of 
credo.         et :  =  correspondingly  to  the  reality  ;  omit  in  translating. 

308.  aliquem  reiun  agere  is  '  to  prosecute  a  person ' ;  here,  of 
course,  used  metaphorically.  Compare  the  phrase,  reum  peragere, 
'  to  secure  a  conviction  '. 

309.  cultus  :  i.e.  love  of  dress.  prodisse  :  one  of  the  subjects 
of  obficit.  By  Ovid's  time  ladies  were  allowed  greater  freedom  in 
the  arrangement  of  their  hair.     Here  he  is  speaking  of  205  B.  c. 

310.  obfuit :  i.  e.  told  against  her.  -que:  out  of  place  from 
7'igidos.        prompta  :  i.  e.  pert  in  '  answering  back  '. 

311.  Cf.  B.  Jonson  : 

A  just  man  cannot  fear  .  .  . 
Not,  though  the  malice  of  traducing  tongues  .  .  . 
Should,  in  a  point,  meet  all  to  take  his  life  : 
His  innocence  is  armour  'gainst  all  these  ; 

and  Sir  H.  Wotton  : 

How  happy  is  he  born  and  taught  .  .  . 
Who  hath  his  life  from  rumours  freed; 
Whose  conscience  is  his  strong  retreat. 

312.  in  vitium  :  i.  e.  in  the  direction  of  a  person's  failings. 
316.  carere :  sc.  earn  as  subject. 

318.  crine  iacente  :   ■=  passis  crinibus,  a  sign  of  supplication. 

319.  supplicis  tuae  :  \v\ih.  p?'eces. 

321.  negor  :  notice  the  personal  construction  ;  cf.  note  on  credor, 
iii.  74.         meruisse  :  the  accusative  subject  is  easily  understood. 
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322.  iudice  dea  :  ablative  '  absolute  '. 

324.  re  :  i.  e.  by  the  event.  castas  casta  :  see  note  on  vates 

vaiis^  i.  25. 

326.  testificata:  passive.  R.  L.  P.  §126.  scaena  :  ^.s^.\i^ludi 
MegaleJises  included  plays,  probably  this  play  was  acted  in  con- 
nexion with  them. 

329.  Tiberina  atria  :  '  Tiber's  halls',  where  the  god  was  supposed 
to  dwell. 

330.  abit  :  sc.  Tiberinus.        sinister  :  has  adverbial  force. 
332.  functa  cibo  :  fungi  =  '  to  discharge  oneself  from  ' ;  so,  'to 

have  done  with ',  '  finish  '.     Cf.  1.  824. 

334.  Cf.  ii.  542. 

335.  sine  labe  iuvencam  :  a  prepositional  phrase  is  regularly 
adverbial  in  Latin,  but  is  sometimes  (especially  when  the  preposition 
is  sine)  used  adjectivally.     Cf.  1.  441. 

337.  lubricus  :  gliding.  The  Almo  joins  the  Tiber  a  little  south 
of  Rome. 

340.  Almonis  :  with  aquis, 

341.  furiosa  :  maddening. 

342.  molles  manus :  i.  e.  the  hands  of  the  effeminate  priests  of 
Cybele,  who  are  represented  on  their  funeral  monuments  with 
women's  ornaments  and  long  braided  hair.  taurea  terga  :  i.  e. 
tambourines. 

344.  teste  dea  :  like  itidice  dea  in  1.  322. 

345.  porta  Capena  :  one  of  the  gates  of  the  Servian  walls,  on 
the  Appian  Way. 

346.  flore:  collective. 

347.  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Nasica,  son  of  Cn.  Scipio  who  fell  in 
Spain,  and  so  cousin  of  Scipio  Africanus  maior,  the  conqueror  of 
Hannibal.  The  oracle  had  declared  that  '  the  best  man  in  the  state' 
should  receive  the  goddess,  and  the  Senate  chose  Nasica  for  the 
duty.  A  temple  was  built  for  her  on  the  Palatine  in  191  B.C. ;  by 
whom,  Ovid  does  not  say.  It  was  not  long  known  as  his  {non 
perstitit  atictor),  for  it  was  rebuilt  after  burning  by  Metellus  in 
III  B.  C.  and  again  by  Augustus  in  A.  D.  3. 

378.  spectanti :  sc.  Itidos.  continuus  :  i.  e.  seated  next  to 
me.    loco  is  ablative  of  '  respect '. 

379.  It  was  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Thapsus  in  Africa 
(46  B.  c),  in  which  Caesar  conquered  the  Pompeian  party  and  their 
ally,  the  Numidian  king  Juba. 

380.  magnanimi :  because  he  could  not  brook  defeat,  but  slew 
himself  after  the  battle. 

381.  tribunus  :  sc.  milituvi ;  there  were  six  to  each  legion.  The 
nearest  EngHsh  equivalent  to  the  title  is  '  colonel '. 

383.  hanc  sedem  :  i.  e.  in  the  orchestra,  where  the  senators  sat, 
and  such  as  had  entered  on  a  civil  or  military  career  which  opened 
the  door  to  the  quaestorship  and  so  to  the  Senate.     Ovid  had  been 
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one  of  the  vigintiviri  (see  next  note)  and  the  stranger  a  tribitmis 
viilittim  laticlavi2is. 

384.  bis  quinos  :  Ovid  had  formed  one  of  the  board  oi  deceinviri 
stlitibus  iudicandis  (i.  e.  for  deciding  disputes),  who  were  included 
among  the  vigintiviri.        honore  :  office. 

385.  There  were  colonnades  adjoining  the  theatres  to  serve  as 
shelter  from  rain. 

386.  pendula  :  appropriate  to  the  literal  meaning  of  Libra.  The 
early  setting  of  the  '  Balance '  is  meant.     Cf.  note  on  i.  316. 

393-4.  The  Cerealia.  There  is  no  need  to  point  out  the  merits 
of  the  goddess  who  gives  us  grain  ;  they  are  self-evident.  pro- 

meritum  :  here,  a  noun,  like  me^'itwii. 

395.  panis  :  complement;  the  verb  immediately  following  is 
made  to  agree  with  it  instead  of  with  the  subject.     Cf.  1.  398. 

396.  soUicitante  :  i.  e.  by  working  the  soil. 

397-8.  modo  .  .  .  nunc :  =  modo  .  .  .  inodo,  or  nunc  .  .  .  ?ztmc. 
vivax  :  because  of  its  persistent  growth.  cacunien  :  the  young 
shoot  of  plants  or  trees ;  opposed  to  grass. 

399.  bene  erat :  i.  e.  they  fared  well.     Cf.  i.  675-6. 

400.  magnificas  :  i.e.  by  comparison  with  their  former  fare.  So 
Goldsmith's  village  preacher  was  'passing  rich  on  forty  pounds 
a  year '. 

402.  Cf.  note  on  i.  676.  Notice  the  construction  of  imitare  ;  the 
ablative  expresses  the  means  by  which  the  change  is  effected,  and 
denotes  the  thing  taken  in  exchange.  But  sometimes  it  denotes 
the  thing  given  in  exchange  ;  cf.  Campbell  (of  a  parrot),  '  For  these 
(viz.  spicy  groves)  he  changed  (i.  e.  took  in  exchange)  the  smoke  of 
turf. 

404.  Ceres  taught  men  to  plough.        soles  :  sunbeams. 

405.  Man  was  in  the  '  Bronze  Age  '  then.  in  pretio  :  cf.  i.  217. 
chalybeia  massa  :  iron,  from  which  the  weapons  of  war  are  made  ; 
hence  debicit  tegi  in  the  next  line. 

409.  deae  :  dative.  licet  detis  :  cf.  note  on  i.  533.  micae  : 
i.e.  salt  ;  cf.  i.  338.  Its  crackling  in  the  fire  was  a  good  omen ;  cf. 
note  on  i.  76. 

411.  unctas:  resinous. 

412.  sintmodo:  R.  L.  P.  §442.  For  the  sentiment  cf.note  on  i.  337. 

413.  a  bove:  cf.  note  on  i.  362.  succinct! :  they  wore  only 
a  cloth  round  the  waist. 

414.  suem  :  cf.  note  on  i.  350. 

418.  pauca  :  for  the  accusative  see  R.  L.  P.  §  208. 

420.  Trinacris :  fem.  adjective,  with  terra.  positu  :  here, 
'  shape'.  The  three  angles  of  Sicily  are  formed  by  Pelorum  NE., 
Lilybaeum  W.,  Pachynum  SE. 

421.  Sweet  land  of  Muses !    o'er  whose  favoured  plains 
Ceres  and  Flora  held  alternate  sway.— Langhorne. 
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422.  Henna  is  near  the  centre  of  Sicily.        fertilis  :  cf.  Milton  : 

Not  that  fair  field 
Of  Enna,  where  Proserpin,  gathering  flow'rs, 
Herself  a  fairer  flow'r,  by  gloomy  Dis 
Was  gather'd,  which  cost  Ceres  all  that  pain 
To  seek  her  through  the  world  .  .  . 

might  with  this  Paradise 

Of  Eden  strive. 

423.  Arethusa  :  nymph  of  the  fountain  in  Ortygia,  an  island 
that  forms  part  of  Syracuse.  Cf.  Shelley's  Arethusa.  frigida  : 
in  her  cool  grot  (Paley). 

424.  fiava  :  golden-haired  ;  the  colour  of  the  ripe  corn  ;  cf.  note 
on  i.  365. 

425.  ut  erat  comitata:  i.e.  'just  attended  as  usual,'  &c.  For 
the  simple  ablative  puellis  cf  note  on  iii.  737. 

427.  sub  :  cf.  Keats,  '  Deep  in  the  shady  sadness  of  a  vale '.  The 
meaning  '  under '  passes  in  certain  phrases  into  that  of  '  under  the 
shelter  of.  This  may  mean  (i)  '  close  to ',  (2)  *  in  '  or  '  in  the  midst 
of  (Postgate,  Propertius  iv.  9.  36)  as  here  and  in  i.  186. 

429.  fuerant :  Ovid  often  has  pluperfect  where  we  should  expect 
imperfect.  He  has  the  succeeding  events  in  his  mind,  and  the 
pluperfect  expresses  the  state  of  things  as  they  were  previous  to 
these.     Cf.  note  on  i.  342. 

430.  picta  :  cf.  Heber,  '  When  spring  unlocks  the  flowers  to  paint 
the  laughing  soil'.        flore  :  cf.  1.  346. 

431.  simul:   =svmilac. 
433.  inanis  :  i.e.  simple. 

435.  lento  :  see  note  on  ii.  722. 

436.  laxos  sinus  :  the  loose  folds  of  her  dress. 

437.  curae  :  R.  L.  P.  §  225. 

438.  Cf.  Spenser : 

And  each  one  had  a  little  wicker  basket  .  .  . 
In  which  they  gathered  flowers  to  fill  their  flasket  (=  basket) 
And  with  fine  fingers  cropped  full  feateously  (= dexterously) 
The  tender  stalks  on  hye. 

439.  hyacinthe  :  not  our  hyacinth,  but  possibly  the  blue  iris  or 
the  larkspur.  Cf.  note  on  v.  223.  amarante  :  amaranth,  an 
unknown  purple  flower. 

Sad  Amaranthus,  made  a  flowre  but  late, 
Sad  Amaranthus,  in  whose  purple  gore 
Me  seemes  I  see  Amintas'  wretched  fate. — Spenser. 
(Amintas  is  Sir  Philip  Sidney.) 

440.  rorem  :  sc.  juaris,  rosemary. 

441.  sunt :  supply  kcti.        sine  nomine  floras  :  cf.  note  on  1.  335. 

442.  ipsa  :  Proserpina.         tenues  :  slender. 
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445.  visam  :  cf.  note  on  1.  258.  patruus :  Dis  or  Pluto, 
brother  of  Jupiter,  who  was  Proserpina's  (or  Persephone's,  1.  452) 
father. 

446.  caeruleis :  the  standard  for  this  colour  is  the  blue  of  the 
sky,  but  it  shades  off  through  the  greyish-blue  of  smoke  {caerulei 
fiimi)  to  the  still  darker  colour  of  storm-clouds  or  the  horses  of  Dis 
here.     Everything  about  Dis  is  gloomy. 

448.  -que  :  out  of  place  from  ipsa. 

449.  panditur  :  viz.  underground. 

451.  chorus  aequalis  :   =  chorus  aeqiialiuin. 

452.  tua  dona  :  i.  e.  the  gifts  of  flowers  we  have  for  you. 

456.  me  miseram  :  the  noun  or  pronoun  in  the  'accusative  of 
exclamation '  is  vaguely  felt  to  be  the  object  of  some  action  not 
expressed. 

457.  mentis  inops  :  R.  L.  P.  §  253;  'bereft  of  reason'.  The 
poets  extended  the  regular  use  of  the  genitive  with  adjectives  until 
almost  any  adjective  could  be  used  with  a  genitive  of  that  '  in 
respect  of  which'  the  quality  (denoted  by  the  adjective)  exists. 
The  construction  of  guales  .  .  .  ire  is  more  compressed  than  our 
corresponding  English  construction.  We  can  understand  it  better 
by  simplifying  it  and  gradually  working  up  to  the  Latin  con- 
struction :  Ceres  rapiiitr  mentis  inops  (i.  e.  talis),  qtiales  stmt 
Maenades  ctiin  eimt ;  then . . .  qtiales  Maenades  eunt ;  then  . . .  qtiales 
Maenadas  ire  aiidifmis.  The  Maenads  (from  Greek  ixalveaOai,  to 
rave)  were  the  Bacchantes,  inspired  priestesses  of  Bacchus.  Cf. 
note  on  iii.  737. 

459.  sua  :  cf.  note  on  i.  49. 

482.  ales  :  the  nightingale.  Procne,  wife  of  Tereus,  king  of 
Thrace,  killed  her  own  son  Itys  to  revenge  herself  on  her  husband 
for  his  cruel  treatment  of  her  sister  Philomela.  She  was  changed 
by  the  gods  into  a  nightingale,  and  Philomela  into  a  swallow.  In 
another  version  of  the  story  Philomela  becomes  the  nightingale, 
and  Procne  the  swallow. 

484.  alternis  :  sc.  vicibiis ;  used  as  an  adverb  =  per  vices. 

487.  vidisset :  lit.  'let  her  have  seen'  ;  i.e.  'supposing',  or  'if 
she  had  seen '.  an  :  the  alternative  supposition  (which  would 
require  sive  here)  passes  into  a  question,  '  or  was  it  a  ploughman  ? ' 
This  is  such  a  natural  change  that  in  later  Latin  a7i  was  used 
indiscriminately  for  sive. 

489.    Now  black  and  deep  the  night  begins  to  fall, 
A  shade  immense  .  .  . 
Order  confounded  lies ;  all  beauty  void  ; 
Distinction  lost ;    and  gay  variety 
One  universal  blot  :  such  the  fair  power 
Of  light  to  kindle  and  create  the  whole. — Thomson. 

Even  at  nightfall  Ceres  continues  her  search  by  torchlight. 
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491.  Cf.  note  on  i.  573.        Typhoeos  :  Greek  genitive. 

492.  anhelatis  ignibus  : 

These  rumblings  are  not  Typho's  groans,  I  know  ! 

These  angry  smoke-bursts 

Are  not  the  passionate  breath 

Of  the  mountain-crushed,  tortured,  intractable  Titan  King ! 

M.  Arnold. 

494.  sacris  :  i.e.  the  '  Eleusinian  mysteries',  at  which  the  search 
of  Ceres  (Demeter)  for  her  daughter  was  represented  by  the  wor- 
shippers with  torches. 

495.  structural  properly  the  'make'  of  a  thing;  here  used  of 
a  natural  formation.  '  A  rugged  cave,  hollowed  in  the  crumbling 
rock.' 

498.  sicca:  i.e.  dryshod. 

499.  Syrtes  :  sandbanks  off  the  modern  Tripoli.  Charybdis  : 
a  whirlpool  (more  dangerous  in  legend  than  in  fact)  off  Messana,  the 
earlier  name  of  which  was  Zancle.  Cf.  Spenser,  '  Deep  Charybdis, 
gulphing  in  and  out '. 

500.  Nisaei  canes  :  i.e.  the  dogs  with  which  Scylla,  the  monster 
facing  Charybdis  on  the  Italian  side  of  the  Straits  of  Messina,  was 
girt.  Ovid  here  confuses  two  Scyllas,  the  sea-monster,  daughter 
of  Phorkys,  and  the  daughter  of  Nisus,  king  of  Megara,  who 
betrayed  her  father  and  was  changed  into  a  bird.     Cf.  Spenser  : 

Greedie  Scilla,  under  whom  there  bay 
Manie  great  bandogs,  which  her  gird  about. 

501.  bimarem  :  Corinth  had  harbours  in  both  the  Saronic  and 
the  Corinthian  Gulfs. 

504.  Cecropidae  :  the  Athenians ;  from  Cecrops,  the  first  king 
of  Athens.         triste  :  the  triste  saxuin  was  a  rock  near  Eleusis. 

505.  sub  love  duravit  :  see  note  on  ii.  299.  multis  diebus  : 
cf.  note  on  i.  49.  Cf.  Keats'  picture  of  the  dethroned  Saturn  and 
Thea: 

One  moon,  with  alteration  slow,  had  shed 
Her  silver  seasons  four  upon  the  night, 
And  still  these  two  were  postured  motionless 
Like  natural  sculpture  in  cathedral  cavern  ; 
The  frozen  God  still  couchant  on  the  earth 
And  the  sad  goddess  weeping  at  his  feet. 

506.  lunae  patiens :  i.e.  she  stayed  there  by  night  as  well  as 
by  day. 

507.  sua:  cf.  note  on  i.  49.  Eleusin  :  nominative.  The 
name  preserves  the  memory  of  the  goddess's  'coming'. 

508.  Celei :    in  other  versions  of  the  story  he  is  the    king  of 
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Eleusis.  fuere  :  agrees  with  the  complement ;  as  in  Shakespeare, 
'  Two  paces  in  the  vilest  earth  is  room  enough  '. 

509.  glandes  :  cf.  1.  402.  Ceres  had  not  yet  given  grain  to  men  ; 
see  11.  559-60.  But  in  the  Metamorphoses  Ovid  makes  Ceres  punish 
Sicily  by  a  wheat-famine. 

513.  mater:  said  by  the  girl  as  the  usual  address  to  an  old 
woman,  but  to  Ceres  the  word  had  just  then  a  deeper  meaning. 

515.  at  senior:   =  se^iior  guoqiie.  quamvis :  cf.  note  on 

ii.  485.        orat  subeat :   see  R.  L.  P.  §  417,  n.  i. 

517.  simularat  anum :  for  se  a7iiim  esse\  cf.  v.  504.  So 
Alexander  'assumes  the  god' (Dryden).  mitra :  cf.  note  on 
iii.  669. 

5 1 8.  instanti :  sc.  Celeo. 

519.  eas  :  a  wish,  of  which  the  point  lies  in  sospes  and  semper 
paj-etis.  But  the  verb  implies  a  command  to  him  to  go  on  his  way 
and  leave  her.  semper  parens  :  i.  e.  never  having  to  mourn 
a  lost  child.            mihi :  cf.  note  on  i.  451. 

521.  lacrimae  :  genitive  with  ^//;//rf.  lacrimare  :  used  as  a 

noun.     Cf.  '  Tears,  such  as  angels  weep,  burst  forth  '  (Milton). 

524.  iusti :  a  common  epithet  for  an  old  man,  like  our  'good'. 

525.  sic  :  'on  these  terms  ',  explained  by  surge. 

527.  qua  :  by  what  way ;  i.  e.  by  adjuring  her  in  her  daughter's 
name. 

530.  invigilet  malls  :  i.e.  spends  sleepless  nights  of  pain,  malis 
is  dative.     R.  L.  P.  §  220. 

531.  penates :  the  gods  of  the  'stores',  associated  with  the 
intimate  life  of  the  household,  are  put  for  the  house  itself.  So  lar 
or  lares  ;  cf.  i.  1 36. 

532.  lene  :  soothing,  because  soporiferum.  The  medical  appli- 
cation of  the  poppies  comes  in  1.  548. 

540.  So  Elisha,  when  he  restored  the  Shunammite's  son,  '  went 
up,  and  lay  upon  the  child,  and  put  his  mouth  upon  his  mouth  .  .  . 
an  J  the  flesh  of  the  child  waxed  warm'  (2  Kings  iv.  34). 

545.  liquefacta  coagula  lacte  :  i.e.  curds  and  whey. 

547.  Shakespeare : 

Not  poppy,  nor  mandragora, 
Not  all  the  drowsy  syrups  of  the  world. 
Shall  ever  medicine  thee  to  that  sweet  sleep, 
Which  thou  ow'dst  yesterday. 

549.  noctis  medium  :  =  nox  media.  This  use  of  a  neuter  adjec- 
tive with  a  partitive  genitive  is  very  common  in  the  poets. 

550.  Triptolemum  :  the  sick  child  of  Celeus  and  Metanira ;  cf. 
note  on  i.  676.  gremio  :  ablative  of '  place  where '.  She  lifted  him 
up  (and  he  was  then)  in  her  lap.  For  this  economy  of  expression 
cf.  note  on  i.  538. 

551.  ter  :  cf.  note  on  i.  506.        carmina  :  cf.  note  on  1.  257. 
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553.  vivente  :  the  adjective  vivtts  is  commonly  used  for  this 
participle. 

To  my  mind  there  came  how,  long  ago, 
Lay  on  the  hearth,  amid  a  fiery  ring, 
The  charmed  babe  of  the  Eleusinian  king — 
His  nurse,  the  IMighty  Mother,  willed  it  so. 

Warm  in  her  breast,  by  day, 
He  slumbered  and  ambrosia  balm'd  the  child; 

But  all  night  long  amid  the  flames  he  lay, 
Upon  the  hearth,  and  played  with  them,  and  smiled. 

But  once,  at  midnight  deep, 

His  mother  woke  from  sleep, 
And  saw  her  babe  amidst  the  fire,  and  scream'd. 

A  sigh  the  Goddess  gave,  and  with  a  frown 

Pluck'd  from  the  fire  the  babe,  and  laid  him  down  ; 
Then  rais'd  her  face,  and  glory  round  her  stream'd. 

The  mourning  stole  no  more 
Mantled  her  form,  no  more  her  head  was  bow'd  ; 

But  raiment  of  celestial  sheen  she  wore, 
And  beauty  fill'd  her,  and  she  spake  aloud  : — 

'  O  ignorant  race  of  man  ! 

Achieve  you  good  who  can, 
If  your  own  hands  the  good  begun  undo  ? 

Had  human  cry  not  marr'd  the  work  divine, 

Immortal  had  I  made  this  boy  of  mine  ; 
But  now  his  head  to  death  again  is  due, 

And  I  have  now  no  power 
Unto  this  pious  household  to  repay 

Their  kindness  shown  me  in  my  wandering  hour.' 
— She  spake,  and  from  the  portal  passed  away. — M.  Arnold. 

554.  humanum  onus  :  i.e.  the  burden  of  his  mortality. 

555.  stulte  pia  :  take  together.  Yox pia  cf.  note  on  i.  527.  The 
love  she  shows  for  her  child  is  his  undoing. 

557.  non  es  :  sc.  scelerata  \  i.e.  in  intention,  for  the  mother 
wished  to  save  her  child,  as  she  thought,  from  burning.  scele- 

rata :  i.e.  in  deed,  for  she  robbed  him  of  immortality. 

561.  nubem  trahit :  i.  e.  wraps  herself  in  cloud;  i.e.  becomes 
invisible.  in  dracones  :   so  eqid  is  used  for  a  car  drawn  by 

horses. 

573.  Quo  feror?  :  i.e.  in  my  enumeration  of  Ceres'  wanderings 
(here  omitted).  inmensum  est :    like  longum  est,  1.  95,  note. 

erratas:  cf.  note  on  1.  167.  Milton,  'Wand'ring  many  a  famous 
realm '. 

M  2 
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575.  inmunia  ponti :  inin7mis  =  ^  het  from  one's  share  of 
taxation',  then,  generally,  'without  part  in'.  Remember  that  in 
Mediterranean  latitudes  the  Bear  never  sinks  below  the  horizon. 
Spenser  describes  the  pole-star  as 

The  stedfast  starre 
That  was  in  Ocean  waves  yet  never  wet. 

577.  Parrhasides  :  of  Parrhasia  (cf.  note  on  i.  478)  ;  so  '  Arca- 
dian'. Callisto,  daughter  of  Lycaon,  king  of  Arcadia,  had  been 
changed  into  a  bear  by  Juno,  and  placed  by  Jupiter  among  the 
constellations  as  the  Great  Bear.  She  was  called  Helice  (1.  580) 
because  of  her  '  revolving '  round  the  pole. 

581.  crimine  :  for  the  ablative  see  R.  L.  P.  §  229. 

583.  aditus  :  participle.  quam  :  the  antecedent  is  subject  of 
te??et.  ne  vana  labores :  Helice's  purpose  in  giving  her  in- 
formation ;  cf.  i.  45.  vana:  cognate  accusative.  R.  L.  P. 
§  212. 

584.  tertia :  when  the  three  brother  gods — Jupiter,  Neptune, 
and  Pluto— divided  the  Universe,  they  obtained  by  lot  the  heavens, 
the  sea,  and  the  lower  world  respectively.     Cf.  11.  599-600. 

585.  Ceres  now  approaches  Jove,  the  *  Thunderer'. 

586.  dolentis  :  notice  that  we  should  use  an  abstract  noun  ;  the 
Romans  preferred  the  more  concrete  expression,  'of  one  in  grief. 
So  e.g.  'poetry  flourished'  is  in  \.-3X\^ poetae flo7'uertmt. 

587.  de  quo  :  i.  e.  Jupiter  himself. 

588.  debet :  sc.  Pi-oserpma.  tuae  :  predicative  ;  '  half  the 
anxiety  felt  for  her  should  be  yours  '. 

589-90.  The  meaning  is  :  I  have  not  found  her  ;  I  have  only 
found  out  the  wrong  that  has  been  done.  The  spoiler  still  keeps  his 
prize.         commissi :  see  note  on  quaesiti,  i.  278. 

592.  The  emphasis  is  on  hoc  more,  which  is  an  echo  Oti praedone. 

593.  victore  Gyge :  i.  e.  if  the  insurgent  Giants  had  been  vic- 
torious ;  cf.  V.  35.  Strictly  speaking  Gyges  was  not  one  of  the 
Giants,  but  one  of  the  Hundred-handed. 

595.  varum  :  conjunction.  inpune  ferat :  let  him  carry  it 
off  (i.  e.  come  off)  unpunished. 

596.  novis  :  sc.factis  ;  i.e.  by  giving  her  back. 

598.  nee  :  =  et  {ait)  7ion  {gener  est,  &c.).     Cf.  ii.  420. 

600.  chaos  :  here,  as  often,  the  underworld.  Cf.  Milton  (speak- 
ing of  the  place  of  the  fallen  angels),  '  The  dismal  situation  waste 
and  wild  '.  ina^ie  conveys  the  notion  of  the  unsubstantial  shades 
that  peopled  it. 

602.  stat :  it  is  your  fixed  purpose.         tori  :  marriage. 

603.  hoc  :  i.e.  rii7npe7'e  vi7icla  to7i. 

604.  si  minus  :  else. 

605.  Caducifer :  Mercury,  who  carried  a  herald's  staff, 
caduceus : 
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Caduceus,  the  rod  of  Mercury, 
With  which  he  wonts  the  Stygian  realmes  invade, 
Through  ghastly  horror  and  eternall  shade ; 
Th'  infernall  feendes  with  it  he  can  asswage, 
And  Orcus  tame,  whom  nothing  can  persuade, 
And  rule  the  Furies  when  they  most  doe  rage. — Spenser. 

sumptis  alls  :  i.  e.  he  put  on  his  winged  sandals. 

606.  spe  citius  :  cf.  note  on  i.  689. 

607.  rapta  :  feminine  singular. 

608.  Punica  poma  :  pomegranates.  quae  :  accusative.  The 
pomegranate,  an  emblem  of  fruitfulness  on  account  of  its  many 
seeds,  entered  largely  into  ancient  marriage  ceremonies ;  hence 
Proserpine  has  become  Pluto's  wife  by  eating  it. 

609.  modo  :  but  lately. 

611.  ita  :    i.e.  cum  longa  moj-a  vixque  refecta  esset.  nee 

nobis  :  =  iie  nobis  quidein^  '  not  for  me  either '. 

613.  factura  fuit :  notice  this  convenient  periphrasis  {qx  fecisset 
in  the  apodosis  of  '  unfulfilled  conditional  sentences '.  It  is  especially 
useful  when  ^.g.  fecisset\L2,s  to  be  expressed  (i)  in  oraiio  obliqua,, 
or  (2)  in  a  dependent  clause  requiring  the  subjunctive  ;  for  fecisset 
(i)  has  no  corresponding  infinitive  and  (2)  is  already  in  the  sub- 
junctive. In  both  these  consixuciions  fact  urns  ftcit  takes  its  place  ; 
e.g.  (i)  dico  eum  facturum  fuisse\  (2)  non  est  dubium  quin 
fa  ctiirus  ftcerit. 

614.  bis  tribus  mensibus :  cf.  note  on  i.  49.  Note  that  bis 
terjii  (the  distributive)  would  be  the  more  regular  form  of  express- 
ing multiplication. 

617.  cessatis  :  cf.  note  on  1.  167. 

679.  post  Hyadas  remotas  :  i.  e.  after  their  setting. 

680.  partitos  :  passive,  as  often.  carcere  :  the  barriers  by 
which  the  chariot  teams  were  railed  off  from  one  another  and  from 
the  course  before  a  race.  They  were  opened  simultaneously  at 
the  start. 

681.  'On  the  last  day  of  the  games  held  in  honour  of  Ceres, 
there  was  a  foxhunt  in  the  Circus,  torches  being  tied  to  the  animals' 
tails.'  Professor  Granger  gives  instances  of  a  similar  barbarous 
custom  (the  victims  being  foxes  or  cats)  which  prevailed  formerly 
in  parts  of  France.  The  burning  is  a  sort  of  sacrifice.  missae  : 
sc.  in  Circum. 

683.  Carseolis  :  a  town  of  the  Aequi. 

684.  ingeniosus :  metaphorically  transferred  from  man  to 
nature. 

685.  hac  :  SQ.  via^  i.e.  through  Carseoli,  on  his  way  to  Sulmo, 
his  native  town. 

688.  Cf.  1.  180.  emeritis  :  properly  used  of  a  soldier  who  has 
served  his  time.     Cf.  i.  665. 
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689.  sed  et :  —sed  etiam.  sed  usually  marks  an  opposition  to 
a  negative,  which  is  here  implied  :  7ton  viodo  multa  alia,  sed  etiam 
haec,  &;c. 

690.  unde  :  refers  to  haec.  instnieretur :  R.  L.  P.  §  455; 
'  supplied  with  material '. 

695.  tibicine :  a  prop;  probably  used  collectively. 

697.  malvas :  '  Mallows  are  mentioned  by  Horace  as  finding 
a  principal  place  at  his  table  ;  and  I  have  seen  them  exposed  for 
sale  in  the  market  at  Naples  and  Florence '  (Blunt,  Vestiges  of 
Ancient  Manners  i?i  Italy). 

699.  telis  :  cf.  note  on  iii.  819-20. 

702.  lustra  :  cf.  note  on  iii.  120. 

703.  convalle :  for  the  omission  of  the  preposition  cf.  note  on 
iii.  85.  extremi :  applies  to  cw/tW/^  rather  than  to  j^:?//^//:  'at 
the  end  of  the  hollow  in  the  willow-copse '. 

704.  cohortis  :  cohors  in  qua  gallinae pascebantiir  (Varro,  De  re 
rustica) ;    i.  e.  fowl-yard. 

707.  Cf.  the  story  of  Samson  in  Judges  xv. 
711.  gens  haec  :  sc.  vulpinin. 

721.  abiit :  notice  the  lengthening  of  the  final  syllable  in  the 
3rd  sing.  perf.  indie,  of  eo.  Parilia  :  for  the  accusative  see 
R.  L.  P.  §  208.  '  The  Parilia  .  .  .  was  a  lustration  of  the  cattle  and 
sheep  before  they  left  their  winter  pasture  to  encounter  the  dangers 
of  wilder  hill  or  woodland,  and  may  be  compared  with  the  lustratio 
of  the  host  before  a  campaign'  (W.  W.  F.). 

722.  Pales  :    an  old  Italian  goddess  of  shepherds  : 

Pales  loves  the  straw-built  shed 

Warm  with  the  breath  of  kine. — Macaulay. 

Ovid  gives  two  descriptions  of  her  rites,  ( i)  (11.  721-34)  as  performed 
in  the  city,  where  their  original  application  to  the  lustration  of 
cattle  would  no  longer  have  any  meaning,  and  {2)  (11.  735-7S} 
as  performed  in  the  country. 

723.  faveas:  R.  L.  P.  §  359.         canenti :  sc.  niihi. 

724.  officio  pio  :  i.e.  with  dutiful  observance  of  the  rites  men- 
tioned in  the  following  lines. 

725.  de  vitvdo  cinerem  :  the  ashes  of  a  burnt  calf. 

726.  februa :  cf.  ii.  19. 

727.  Jumping  over  fire  was  a  mode  of  purification.  Bonfires 
(i.  e.  fires  into  which  bones  were  thrown,  as  here  the  ashes  of  the 
calf),  leaping  over  the  flames,  decoration  with  foliage  (11.  7377S), 
all  survive  in  widespread  local  customs,  though  their  original 
purificatory  meaning  has  been  forgotten. 

728.  The  meaning  is:  a  laurel  branch  was  used  to  sprinkle  the 
purifying  water.         roratas:  cf.  note  on  1.  167. 

729-30.  For  the  metaphor  cf.  i.  4,  note.         suos  :  i.  e.  favourable. 
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731.  virginea  :  explained  by  the  next  line.  populus  :  here 

the  nominative  form  (as  in  all  the  other  declensions)  is  used  for 
the   vocative.  suffimen :    means    of    purification    (properly, 

fumigation). 

733.  equi  :  the  October  horse ;  *  After  a  chariot-race  in  the 
Campus  the  near  horse  of  the  winning  team  was  sacrificed,  and  his 
tail  carried  in  hot  haste  to  the  Regia,  where  the  blood  was  allowed 
to  drip  on  the  sacred  hearth  ;  while  the  head  was  the  object  of 
a  fight  between  the  men  of  the  Via  Sacra  and  those  of  the  Subura  ' 
(W.  W.  F.).  This  rite  seems  to  be  part  of  the  lustration  of  the 
army  after  a  campaign  corresponding  to  the  March  lustration 
before  its  commencement.  See  note  on  iii.  810.  '  The  mixture  [of 
the  blood  of  the  horse  and  the  ashes  of  the  calf]  seems  to  have 
been  thrown  upon  heaps  of  burning  bean-straw  to  make  it  smoke, 
while  over  the  smoke  and  flames  men  and  women  leaped  on  the 
Palatine  Hill'  (W.W.  F.). 

734.  tertia  res  :  so.  e?'it.     For  the  custom  see  last  quotation. 
735-6.  Purifying  the  flocks  by  sprinkling  and  sweeping  the  fold. 

738.  longa  corona  :  festoon.        ornatas  :  is  proleptic. 

739.  vivo:  native.  ■z/zWj- used  of  rocks  or  minerals  implies  that 
they  are  '  free  from  defect  and  decay,  possessing  certain  qualities 
which  are  not  exclusively,  though  they  are  specially,  possessed  by 
stone  in  situ'  (Simmons,  Metam.). 

740.  Of  course  the  point  of  the  command  is  implied  in  tacta 
fwnanii  suipure. 

741.  mares  :  arbo7'es  Plifiius  (a  writer  on  Natural  History)  in 
mares  et  feminas  dividit.  taedam  :  pitch-pine.  herbas 
Sabinas  :  cf.  note  on  i.  343. 

742.  Cf.  note  on  i.  76. 

743.  Ovid  is  now  describing  the  offerings  to  Pales.  milii 
fiscella  :  a  basket  of  millet ;  the  genitive  expresses  the  contents. 
sequetur  :  will  accompany. 

745.  suas  :  i.e.  which  she  loves.  dapibus  resectis  :  'when 
you  share  the  cakes  '  (among  the  worshippers).  After  the  offerings 
to  the  goddess,  the  worshippers  take  their  own  meal,  at  which 
they  make  a  libation  of  milk  to  Pales. 

746.  silvicolam  :  remember  that  the  farmers  ran  their  cattle 
among  the  woodlands  in  the  summer. 

749-58.  A  list  of  offences  which  might  unwittingly  be  committed 
by  the  herdsman.  '  In  these  petitions  the  genuine  spirit  of  Italian 
religion— the  awe  of  the  unknown,  the  fear  of  committing  unwit- 
tingly some  act  that  may  bring  down  wrath  upon  you — is  most 
vividly  brought  out '  (W.  W.  F.).  sacro  pavi :  have  pastured 

my  flock  on  sacred  ground.  A  later  writer,  Apuleius  {c,  A.  D.  180), 
speaks  of  the  number  of  sacred  objects  which  a  traveller  might 
pass  without  notice,  '  an  altar  wreathed  with  flowers,  a  cave  in  the 
shade  of  a  tree,  an  oak  hung  with  horns  of  cattle,  or  a  beech  with 
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their  hides,  a  hillock  within  a  sacred  enclosure,  a  rudely  carved 
trunk,  a  turf-altar  with  the  smoke  of  libations,  an  oil-anointed 
stone '. 

752.  semicaper  deus  :  i.e.  Faunus. 

754.  fiscina :  properly  a  basket  made  of  twigs,  \\\.^  fiscella 
above  ;  here  a  handful  of  twigs  for  the  sheep  to  nibble. 

755.  dum  degrandinat :  while  the  hailstorm  is  passing  away, 
obsit :  sc.  mihi. 

758.  mota  ungula  :  i.  e.  the  trampling  hoof. 

761.  labra :  bath.  For  this  offence  Actaeon  was  turned  into 
a  stag  and  torn  down  by  his  own  hounds. 

762.  premit  arva  :  i.  e.  lies  down. 
765.  minus  multos  :   =paudores. 

769.  referat  aera  :  i.  e.  when  sold  in  the  market. 

770.  vimina  rara  :  the  osier  sieve,  in  which  the  cheese  was 
made.  r«r<7,  properly  '  wide-meshed ',  means  that  it  must  not  be 
too  closely  compacted,  but  must  let  the  whey  through,  '  The  object 
of  the  cheese-maker  is  to  handle  the  curd  in  such  a  way  that  the 
fat  shall  be  retained  and  not  allowed  to  pass  into  the  whey  .  .  . 
Much  skill  and  continual  practice  are  required  in  order  to  make 
good  cheese.'     Hence  the  shepherd's  need  of  Pales'  help. 

774.  quamlibet :  with  teneras. 

775.  ad  annum  :  in  a  year's  time.  The  grandia  liba  are  Pales' 
reward  for  fulfilling  the  shepherd's  prayers. 

']']'].  The  East  is  the  lucky  side ;  cf.  note  on  ii.  501. 
778.  vivo  rore  :  running  water. 

807.  Ipse  locus:  i.  e.  in  the  calendar  ;  April  21.  causas  :  i.e. 
for  telling  the  story  of  Rome's  founding,  which  here  amplifies  and 
continues  the  account  at  the  beginning  of  book  iii. 

808.  ades  factis  tuis  :  cf.  iii.  262. 

809.  frater  Numitoris  :  Amulius  ;  see  iii.  67. 

810.  gemino  duce  :  i.e.  Romulus  and  Remus. 

811-12.  utrique  convenit :  they  both  agree  ;  the  prose  construc- 
tion with  convenii  in  this  sense  is  ///  and  the  subjunctive  (indirect 
command). 

812.  The  direct  question  would  be  itter  iiioeiiia  f)onat  ?  R.  L.  P. 
§  358.  The  phrase  here  implies  the  meaning,  'be  known  as  the 
founder ',  '  give  his  name  to  '.  Cf.  Ennius,  certabant  urbein  Romam 
Remoi'a7nne  vocarent^  '  they  were  contending  whether  they  should 
call  the  city  Roma  (after  Romulus)  or  Remora  (after  Remus) '. 

814.  fides  :  see  note  on  i.  359. 

815.  alter:   Romulus. 

817.  hie:  Romulus.  pacto  statur  :  we  say  'to  stand  by'; 

the  ablative  in  the  Latin  phrase  is  one  of  'place  where'  (applied 
metaphorically,  as  in  spe  niti^  '  to  rely  on  hope  '). 

820.  movetur :  movere  often  means  '  to  set  going ',  e.  g.  beUiim 
{arma)  movere. 
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821.  fossa  :  a  hole.  This  was  called  mundtis  ;  it  was  filled  with 
the  fruits  of  the  earth  as  a  symbol  of  prosperity  and  with  sods 
brought  by  each  settler  from  his  native  home.  The  precise  spot 
has  recently  been  discovered  during  the  excavations  on  the  Palatine. 
ad  solidum  :  down  to  the  solid  ground. 

823.  plenae  :  sc.  fossae.     For  the  dative  see  R.  L.  P.  §  220. 

824.  fungitur  igne :  fnugi  means  '  to  discharge  oneself  from ' 
some  business  or  duty,  '  to  perform  ' ;  here,  '  serves  for  the  lighting 
of  a  fire  ',  i.  e.  '  has  a  fire  kindled  upon  it '. 

825.  This  rite  was  borrowed  from  Etruria. 

827.  condenti :  sc.  7ni/ti. 

828.  genitor  :  literally.         mater  :  metaphorically. 

829.  quos  deos  .  .  .  cuncti :  the  antecedent  is  expressed  only  in 
the  relative  clause  here.  R.  L.  P.  §  331  (3).  advertite  :  sc. 
aJiiimini,  '  attend '. 

830.  auspicibus  :  an  auspex  is  one  who  foretells  by  observing 
omens  ;  then,  one  who  by  omens  sanctions  or  favours  an  enterprise, 
as  a  god . 

831.  'Long  life  and  power  be  to  this  imperial  land.'  huic 
dominae  terrae  :  take  together.  dominae  :  anticipatory ;  see 
note  on  ii.  222. 

832.  dies  :  =  sol  (effect  for  cause),  and  this  again  is  put  for  the 
part  of  the  world  where  the  sun  rises  and  sets.  Cf.  Spenser  (speaking 
of  Rome) : 

So  this  brave  Towne  .  .  . 

Did  fill  with  her  renowned  nurselings  praise 

The  firie  sunnes  both  one  and  other  hous. 

833.  laevo  :  cf.  note  on  ii.  501. 

837.  Celer  :  the  300  cavalry  attached  to  the  early  Roman  army 
(/^^/<?,  '  gathering ')  were  called  celeres ;  this  name  suggested  the 
invention  of  an  officer,  Celer,  to  command  them. 

838.  curae  tuae  :  genitive,  '  belonging  to ',  i.  e.  '  under  your 
charge '.        ista  :  vaguely  for  '  the  business  you  have  in  hand  '. 

843.  occupat :  cf.  i.  575.  ausum  :  sc.  Rejiiuiii.  In  the  com- 
moner version  of  the  story  Romulus  himself  kills  his  brother. 

844.  duram  :  'pitiless'  as  well  as  'hard'  is  implied  by  the 
context. 

847.  servat :  'maintains'. 

848.  sic  :  i.  e.  with  such  result  as  befell  Remus. 

850.  sustinet  :  cf.  ii.  416.  pietas  :  cf.  note  on  i.  527. 
dissimulata  :  i.  e.  long  repressed. 

851.  posito  feretro  :  ablative. 

852.  invito  :  cf.  note  on  i.  451. 

857.  hoc  ulli  credere  :  hoc  credo,  '  I  believe  this ' ;  tibi  credo,  '  I 
believe  you ' ;  /loc  tibi  credo,  '  I  take  your  word  for  this  '.  hoc  : 
explained  by  the  next  line.         posset  :  contrast  credere  potuit,  '  (a 
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certain  statement  was  made  and)  he  could  have  believed  it',  and 
credere  posset^  '  (if  the  statement  had  been  made)  he  could  have 
believed  it '. 

859.  Caesare :  the  line  of  Augustus  (see  note  on  i.  10)  came  to 
an  end  with  Nero,  grandson  of  Germanicus,  but  the  name  Caesar 
was  assumed  as  a  title  by  succeeding  Emperors. 

861-2.   Cf.  Shakespeare  (of  Julius  Caesar)  : 

Why,  man,  he  doth  bestride  the  narrow  world 
Like  a  colossus ; 

and  the  quotation  from  Spenser  on  i.  515-16. 


BOOK  V 

1.  unde  :  with  data  {esse).  The  stages  leading  up  to  the  con- 
struction here  are  :  unde  noniina  data  sunt  ?  tmde  puto  noniina 
data  esse?    quaerztis  imde ptiteni?  &lc.        Maio  :  adjective. 

2.  liquido  :  adverb. 

3.  ut  stat  et  nescit :  supply  the  subject,  viator,  from  the  next 
line.     Spenser : 

So  many  paths,  so  many  turnings  seen. 

That  which  of  them  to  take,  in  divers  doubt  they  been. 

5.  datur :   the  infinitive  posse  is  the  subject.  causas  :    i.  e. 

derivations  of  the  name,  '  May  '. 

7-8.  quae  .  . .  tenetis  :  i.e.  the  Muses.  Aganippe  and  Hippocrene 
were  both  fountains  rising  high  up  on  Mount  Helicon  in  Boeotia, 
and  sacred  as  haunts  of  the  Muses.  Here  the  former  supplies  an 
adjective  describing  the  latter  in  the  derived  sense  of  '  Muse- 
haunted'.  Note  the  'spondaic'  verse,  not  uncommon  in  connexion 
with  Greek  proper  names. 

8.  Medusaei  equi :  i.e.  Pegasus,  which  sprang  from  the  blood 
of  Medusa.  His  hoof-prints  {signa)  gave  rise  to  the  fountain 
Hippocrene. 

9.  deae  :  i.  e.  the  Muses. 

35-7.  Terra  bore  three  groups  of  sons  :  the  Giants,  the  Hundred- 
handed,  and  the  Titans.  Ovid  here  and  in  other  places  (e.  g.  iv. 
593)  confuses  the  first  two  groups. 

36.  ausuros :  the  verb  expresses  defiance  of  Jove's  dignity,  i.  e. 
Maiestas. 

37.  mille  :  indefinitely  of  a  large  number. 
39.  montes  :  cf.  i.  307. 

42.  pondera  vasta  :  i.  e.  monies  exstructos,  suos  :  refers  to 
pondera  vasta  ;  cf.  note  on  i.  310. 
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43.  Maiestas  :  notice  the  Roman  tendency  '  to  ascribe  . . .  divinity 
not  only  to  animate  and  inanimate  objects,  but  to  actions  and 
abstractions  .  .  .  The  early  Romans  seem  to  have  looked  upon  all 
life  and  force  and  action,  human  or  other,  as  in  some  sense  associated 
with,  and  the  result  of,  divine  or  spiritual  agency'  (W.  W.  F.). 

44.  restat :  i.  e.  maintains  her  authority. 

45.  adsidet  lovi :  sits  enthroned  by  Jove.  Notice  the  emphatic 
repetition  of  his  name.  His  unchallenged  rule  depends  entirely  on 
the  recognition  of  his  dignity. 

46.  Cf.  R.  L.  P.  §  384  for  the  use  of  the  gerundive  here.  The 
emphasis  comes  on  sine  vi ;  willing  service  is  rendered  to  Jove. 

49.  pio  :  cf.  note  on  i.  527. 

50.  In  the  neighbouring  verses  '  Dignity'  is  a  due  owed  to  parents 
and  magistrates.  Is  this  line  simply  the  reverse  side  of  1.  49,  meaning 
that  respect  is  owed  by  children  to  their  parents  1  It  is  tempting  to 
f.Vo  \^  Qf  the  respect  owed  to  (and  not  by)  childhood,  recalling 
Juvenal's  maxima  debetur  pueris  reverentia  and  Wordsworth's 
famous  lines  : 

Trailing  clouds  of  glory  do  we  come 
From  God,  who  is  our  home  : 
Heaven  lies  about  us  in  our  infancy. 

51.  commendat:  i.e.  claims  homage  for  the  magistrates ;  cf.  i.  81. 

53.  Polyhymnia  (or  Polymnia)  was  the  Muse  of  the  sublime 
hymn  ;  Clio,  of  history  ;  Thalia,  of  comedy  and  merry  poetry ; 
Urania,  of  astronomy ;  Calliopea  (or  Calliope),  1.  80,  of  epic 
poetry. 

54.  lyrae  :  for  the  genitive  cf.  note  on  iii.  383-4. 

55.  Excipit :  'takes  up',  so 'follows'.  Urania  derives  'May' 
from  inaiores. 

58.  in  suo  pretio  :  at  its  proper  value  ;  it  was  honoured  as  it 
should  be. 

60.  pro  dis  suis  :  the  usual  phrase  is  pro  aris  etfocis. 

61.  ilia:  i.e.  riiga  senilis  =  senes.  habendis  armis  :  for 
wielding  arms.    R.L.  P.  §  377. 

63.  In  early  days  only  old  men  could  be  senators. 

64.  et :  is  out  of  place  from  the  beginning  of  the  line.  The  mean- 
ing is  :  the  word,  '  senate  ',  meant  '  mellowed  old  age  '.  mite  :  is 
transferred  from  aetatis  to  noinen,  as  the  name  itself  expresses  the 
qualities  of  the  thing  denoted  by  it. 

65.  iura  dabat :  as  in  iv.  93.  finita  :  defined.  The  legal  age 
was — for  the  consulship  forty-three,  the  praetorship  forty,  the 
aedileship  thirty-seven,  the  quaestorship  thirty-one. 

66.  unde  :  of  time,  =  a  qua  aetate.        petatur  :  R.  L.  P.  §  455. 

67.  medius  ibat :  sc.  senior  ;  i.  e.  with  a  companion  on  either 
side  of  him,  if  there  were  more  than  one. 

68.  interior  :  i.e.  with  one  companion  on  his  left,  the  unprotected 
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side.  Our  phrase  for  this  compliment  is  '  to  give  a  person  the 
wall ' ;  the  Latin  phrase,  tegere  laius  alicni. 

69.  quis  auderet  ?  :  this  is  quis  audeat  ?  put  back  in  the  past. 

70.  censuram :  right  of  rebuke.  The  term  is  applied  here  meta- 
phorically from  the  censor's  right  of  striking  bad  characters  off  the 
roll  of  the  Senate  and  the  Knights. 

71.  hoc  :  i.e.  the  dignity  of  old  age.  selecta  pectora  :  pectus 
is  often  put  for  the  person,  especially  when  the  person  is  distinguished 
for  the  quality  of  which  the  breast  is  supposed  poetically  to  be  the 
seat ;  as  here,  wisdom. 

72.  summa  :  noun,  as  in  the  common  phrase,  sumnia  inperi^ 
'  the  supreme  command  '. 

74.  tangor  :  notice  the  unusual  construction  of  the  accusative 
and  infinitive  with  this  word.  As  tmigere  is  used  of  '  touching  '  or 
'  making  an  impression  on '  the  mind,  the  passive  here  is  regarded 
as  equivalent  to  '  I  feel '. 

79.  neglectos  :  cf.  note  on  i7imissis,  i.  503.  For  the  accusative 
see  note  on  i.  360. 

80.  sui  chori :  i.e.  the  'party'  among  the  Muses,  which  supported 
Calliope's  derivation  of  '  May '  from  Maia,  one  of  the  Pleiads, 
daughters  of  Atlas  and  Pleione. 

103.  tu  :  Mercury,  son  of  Jove  and  Maia. 

104.  inventor  fidis  :  Mercury  found  a  tortoise-shell  on  the 
sea-shore  : 

'  Why  here,'  cried  he,  '  the  thing  of  things 

In  shape,  material,  and  dimensions  ! 
Give  it  but  strings,  and,  lo,  it  sings, 

A  wonderful  invention  ! ' 
So  said,  so  done  ;   the  chords  he  strained, 

And,  as  his  fingers  o'er  them  hovered. 
The  shell  disdained  a  soul  had  gained. 

The  lyre  had  beqn  discovered. — Lowell. 

furibus  apte :  Mercury  was  the  Roman  god  of  commerce  (cf. 
inerx)  ;  he  was  identified  with  the  Greek  Hermes,  who  among 
other  attributes  was  the  patron  of  thieves.  Cf.  Shelley,  Hymn  to 
Mercury  (translated  from  Homer)  : 

The  babe  was  born  at  the  first  peep  of  day  ; 
He  began  playing  on  the  lyre  at  noon. 
And  the  same  evening  did  he  steal  away 
Apollo's  herds. 

105.  pietas  :  cf.  note  on  i.  527.  septena :  in  poetry  the 
distributive  numerals  are  often  used  for  the  cardinals. 

106.  Pleiadum  :  i.e.  his  mother  and  her  sisters. 

107.  desierat :  laudata  est :  for  the  prose  cum  desiisset^  laudata 
est,  the  tenses  alone  marking  the  subordination. 
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108.  turbae  :  depends  on  idem  ;  cf.  i.  46.  The  meaning  is  :  each 
of  the  three  parties  among  the  Muses  had  an  equal  following,  viz. 
three.     So  Ovid  dared  not  decide  among  the  proposed  derivations. 

1 10.  mihi :  on  the  dative  of  the  agent  cf.  ii.  11,  note.  laudetur  : 
i.  e.  by  my  agreeing  with  her  against  her  sister  Muses. 

183.  Mater  florum  :  Flora.  Her  festival  began  on  April  28  and 
continued  till  May  3. 

184.  distuleram  partes  tuas  :  differj-e  =  to  put  off.  partes  = 
an  acted  part ;  here,  the  part  Flora  plays  in  the  calendar. 

186.  cum  venit :   =  ven/e/is,  vs\dlch\r\^  ftigzens. 

187.  cedant  tibi :  fall  to  you.  mensum  :  found  occasionally, 
as  here,  for  jnenshim. 

188.  ille  vel  ille:  i.e.  April  or  May.  con  venit  in:  suits. 
Contrast  conve?zit  in  iv.  812. 

189.  in  hunc  exit :  falls  in  this  month.  The  games  in  the  Circus 
came  at  the  end  of  the  festival. 

190.  The  meaning  is  :  let  my  poem  too,  like  the  Circus  sports, 
pass  over  into  May.  munere  :  a  service  rendered  ;  then,  a  gift ; 
then,  specially,  the  gift  of  gladiatorial  (or,  less  often,  other)  shows. 
Such  shows  were  given  at  the  magistrate's  expense. 

193.  rogatis  :  noun  ;  cf.  note  on  i.  278. 

195.  '  Flora  '  is  not  really  a  Latin  corruption  of  '  Chloris ',  as  Ovid 
supposes. 

196.  littera  :  i.  e.  the  spelling.        sono  :  pronunciation. 

199.  modestae:  sc.  mihi. 

200.  '  It  won  my  mother  a  god  for  her  son-in-law.'  Zephyrus 
was  Chloris'  husband. 

207.  nitidissimus  :  at  its  goodliest ;  often  used  of  vegetation  in 
the  double  sense  of  luxuriant  and  healthy. 

209.  dotalibus  :  i.e.  with  which  my  husband  dowered  me  at 
marriage. 

211.  flore  :  collective;  cf.  iv.  346. 

213.  digestos  numerare  :  =  digerere  et  numera7'e. 

214.  numero  maior  :  =maior  qttam  ut  nuinera?'i posset ;  cf.  note 
on  i.  689.  So  Joseph  in  Egypt  '  gathered  corn  as  the  sand  of  the 
sea,  very  much,  until  he  left  numbering  ;  for  it  was  without 
number '. 

216.  comae  :  for  this  common  poetical  metaphor  cf.  Milton, 
*  bush  with  frizzled  hair  implicit '. 

217.  The  personified  Seasons  are  clad  in  the  varied  colours  of 
the  flowers  they  produce. 

219.  Charites  :  the  Graces  are  often  joined  with  the  Seasons  as 
peopling  the  spring  landscape  of  poetry  ;  cf.  Milton  : 

Universal  Pan 
Knit  with  the  Graces  and  the  Hours  in  dance 
Led  on  th'  eternal  Spring. 
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221.  prima:  nominative. 

222.  Cf.  Milton  (of  the  earth  before  the  vegetable  creation) : 

He  scarce  had  said,  when  the  bare  Earth,  till  then 

Desert  and  bare,  unsightly,  unadorn'd, 

Brought  forth  the  tender  grass,  whose  verdure  clad 

Her  universal  face  with  pleasant  green. 

Then  herbs  of  every  leaf,  that  sudden  flow'rd 

Op'ning  their  various  colours,  and  made  gay 

Her  bosom  smelling  sweet  ; 

and  Tennyson  : 

All  the  space 
Of  blank  earth-baldness  clothes  itself  afresh 
And  breaks  into  the  crocus-purple  hour 
That  saw  thee  vanish. 

223.  Therapnaeo  :  Spartan  ;  cf.  note  on  i.  478.  Therapne  was 
a  town  in  Lacedaemon.  Hyacinthus  was  a  Spartan  youth  killed 
accidentally  by  Apollo.  The  flower  that  sprang  from  his  blood 
bore  markings  which  to  the  Greeks  seemed  the  word,  alal,  alas !  Cf. 
Shelley  : 

As  the  blue  bells 
Of  Hyacinth  tell  Apollo's  written  grief; 

and  Drummond : 

O  hyacinth,  for  aye  your  az  keep  still; 

Nay,  with  more  marks  of  woe  your  leaves  now  fill ! 

Almost  every  poet  plays  with  this  Greek  fancy. 

225.  Pale  Narcisse,  that,  in  a  well 
Seeing  his  beautie,  in  love  with  it  fell. 

He  pined  away  and  was  changed  into  a  flower. 

226.  alter  et  alter  :  i.  e.  both  yourself  and  your  reflection. 

227.  The  saffron,  the  violet,  and  the  anemone  are  sprung  from 
the  blood  of  Crocus,  Attis,  and  Adonis,  son  of  the  Cyprian  prince 
Cinyras,  respectively. 

228.  vulnere  :  cause  for  effect.     Cf  iv.  832,  note. 

261.  forsitan  :  cf.  note  on  ii.  97.  coronis  :  i.e.  flowers  such 
as  would  be  used  for  wreaths  ;  showy  flowers  valued  for  their  blossom 
and  not  for  their  fruit. 

262.  arva  :  farm-lands.  The  explanation  follows  :  a  good  harvest 
can  only  follow  a  good  blossoming-time. 

264.  Bacchus :  cf.  iii.  301. 

265.  nitidissimus  :  cf.  note  on  1.  207,  but  here  the  word  has 
a  special  application  to  the  rich,  sleek  appearance  given  by  the  use 
of  oil,  as  in  Jiitida  palaesU'a^  the  wrestling  ground  with  its  oiled 
frequenters,  1.  667. 
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266.  temporis  huius  :  i.  e.  May,  the  time  of  blossoming. 
268.  advena  :   because  it  came  into  Egypt  from  an  unknown 
source  ;  so  the  Tiber,  coming  from  Etruria,  is  called  advena. 
I'ji.  volucres  :  bees;  cf.  iii.  741. 
276.  ius  :  sc.  est. 
295.  The  Floralia  was  not  originally  annual. 

297.  nos  :  i.  e.  caelestes. 

298.  ambitiosa  :  homage-seeking.  The  word  is  used  both  of 
the  person  who  courts  favour  {qui  ambit)  and  the  person  who  is 
courted  for  favour  {qui  ambitw'). 

300.  blanda  :  complement. 

311.  longa  .  .  .  est:  cf.  note  on  iv.  95.  correcta  oblivia  :  cf. 
note  on  i.  453  ;  the  stress  falls  on  the  participle.  Turn  by  a  clause 
in  translating  :  '  how  forgetfulness,'  &c. 

312.  praeteriere  :  i.  e.  by  not  celebrating  Flora's  festival. 

313.  per  quod  fierem  :  R.  L.  P.  §  453.  manifesta  doloris  : 
for  the  genitive  cf.  note  on  iv.  457.  The  meaning  is  :  '  What  could 
I  do  to  show  my  resentment? ' 

314.  damna  :  =poenas.  nostrae  notae  :  for  the  disgrace  done 
to  me. 

315.  excidit  mihi :  i.e.  I  forgot.  tristi :  emphatic,  equivalent 
to  a  clause  of  cause. 

317.  videres  :  cf.  note  on  ii.  391. 

318.  facta:  sc.  esse.  punicei :  orange;  properly  'scarlet', 
but  each  Latin  colour  term  '  takes  in  tints  to  either  side  of  it  in  the 
spectrum  '.     Yox  fila  see  note  on  i.  342. 

319.  dotes  :  cf.  1.  209. 

321.  Notice  the  contrast  in  the  tenses.  The  imperfects  marking 
the  state  of  bloom,  and  the  aorists  or  historic  presents  the  act  of 
damage. 

322.  Ceres  :  cf.  ii.  539.     Supply  est  with  laesa. 

326.  repellendi  :  sc.  vefitos,  graiidinein^  Ai(stros,  aqtiain. 

327.  patres :  =  senatores.  floreat :  the  clause  is  in  virtual 
oratio  obliqua.     vovent :  =  they  say  they  will  celebrate  (a  festival). 

330.  Postumius  and  Laenas  were  consuls  in  173  B.C.  perso- 
luere  :  notice  the  scansion.  Persolvere  hidos  {votos)  is  a  natural 
extension  in  poetry  for  the  usual  phrase,  persolvere  votiim. 

331.  lascivia  :  licence. 

333.  succurrit  :  like  siibit  =  mihi  in  me7item  vefiit. 

334.  munera  :  i.  %.Jiores. 

341-4.         When  flowing  cups  run  swiftly  round. 
With  no  allaying  Thames, 
Our  careless  heads  with  roses  bound, 
Our  hearts  with  loyal  flames.— Lovelace. 

341.  Cf.  the  third  line  of  the  quotation  from  Lovelace. 

342.  liquidae  aquae  :  i.e.  pure  water  ;  in  the  next  line  we  have 
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a  poetical  variation  for  this.  vinctis  flore  :  i.  e.  coro7tatis.  For 
the  dative  cf.  note  on  ii.  ii. 

343.  The  Achelous  between  Acarnania  and  Aetolia  is  the  largest 
river  of  Greece,  and  to  the  Greek  was  representative  of  all  rivers 
and  so  of  water  itself.  Cf.  the  imitation  of  this  use  in  Lovelace. 
mixtus  :  Greeks  and  Romans  regularly  mixed  their  wine  with 
water.         racemis  :  poetically  put  for  the  product ;   =  vino. 

344.  .The  meaning  is  :  the  wearing  of  roses  gave  no  pleasure 
until  accompanied  by  the  drinking  of  wine. 

345.  The  connexion  between  wine  and  flowers  is  shown  by  the 
honour  paid  by  Bacchus  to  the  Chaplet  of  Ariadne  {Ariadnes 
Corona)  which  he  set  among  the  stars. 

355.  Cerealibus  :  sc.  hidis^  held  April  12-19. 

356.  haec  :  Flora,  who  is  dressed  in  the  gay  colours  of  her  own 
flowers,  like  her  worshippers. 

357.  an  :  properly  introduces  the  second  of  the  two  alternative 
questions.  When  the  first  (with  utrtmi)  is  omitted  as  here,  the 
suggestion  is  that  the  question  introduced  by  an  contains  the 
correct  explanation.  Cf.  Tennyson's  '  Cornfields  white  with 
harvest'. 

358.  Note  that  when  two  sentences  or  two  dependent  clauses  are 
contrasted,  we  usually  insert  '  while  *,  while  the  Romans  use  no 
conjunction.  at  .  .  .  et :  both  .  .  .  and.  Lines  357  and  358 
explain  the  customs  stated  in  lines  355  and  356  respectively. 

360.  At  banquets  roses  were  showered  down  upon  the  guests 
from  the  ceiling. 

376.  posses  :  cf.  note  on  ii.  391.        deam  :  cf.  Vergil : 

ainbrosiaeque  comae  divimmi  vertice  odoretn 
spiravere, 

'and  her  (i.e.  Venus')  ambrosial  hair  breathed  from  her  head  the 
fragrance  of  divinity'.  All  gods  diffuse  this  fragrance,  but  it  is 
particularly  appropriate  to  Flora  who  is  her  whole  realm  of  flowers 
personified.     So  Milton  says  of  the  seraph  Raphael : 

Like  Maia's  son  he  stood 
And  shook  his  plumes,  that  Heav'nly  fragrance  filled 
The  circuit  wide. 

377.  fioreat  ut  :   =  iitfloreat. 

378.  donis  tuis  :  i.  e.  youthful  freshness,  charm,  and  vigour,  as  of 
flowers  in  the  blossoming-time. 

379.  Nocte  minus  quarta  :  sc.  node ;  literally,  '  on  the  fourth 
night  less  by  a  night',  i.e.  on  the  third  night.  Plus  and  ininns 
are  often  used  with  numbers  without  affecting  the  construction. 
Chiron  :  son  of  Saturn  and  Philyra,  was  a  Centaur — half  man, 
half  horse  : — 
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To  the  waist  was  man,  but  all  below 
A  mighty  horse,  once  roan,  now  well-nigh  white 
With  lapse  of  years. — Morris. 

He  was  '  the  most  righteous  of  the  Centaurs '  and  famous  for  his 
wisdom,  so  that  many  of  the  great  heroes  of  Greek  mythology  came 
to  him  to  learn,  among  them  Achilles  and  Jason. 

381.  Haemoniae  :   =  Thessaliae, 

385.  olim  :  cf.  note  on  i.  517.        manus  :  i.e.  of  Achilles. 

387.  Alcides  :  Hercules,  the  grandson  of  Alceus.  laborum  : 

the  twelve  labours,  which  he  wrought  for  Eurystheus,  king  of  Tiryns. 

'':i^Z.  paene  :  with  ultima. 

389.  Troiae  duo  fata  :  Hercules  [love  nattis)  had  destroyed  Troy 
in  revenge  for  his  deception  by  its  king,  Laomedon,  who  refused  to 
give  him  the  horses  he  had  promised  as  a  reward  for  slaying  the 
sea-monster  sent  by  Poseidon  to  ravage  the  country.  Achilles 
(grandson  of  Aeacus)  was  Troy's  most  formidable  enemy  in  the 
war  of  the  Greeks  against  Priam,  Laomedon's  son. 

393.  clavam  :  cf.  i.  544.  leonis :  i.  e.  the  Nemean  lion,  the 
killing  of  which  was  the  first  of  the  labours. 

394.  vir  his  armis  : 
39$.  quin  :   R.  L.  P.  §419. 

396.  vellus  :   =  spoliwn  leonis. 

397.  squalentia  :  i.  e.  smeared.        venenis  :  cf.  L  405. 

401.  Pagasaeis  :  cf.  note  on  i.  491. 

402.  temperat  :  i.  e.  skilfully  mingles.  Chiron  was  specially 
famous  for  his  healing  skill. 

405.  echidnae  :  the  Lernaean  hydra,  in  whose  poisonous  blood 
Hercules  had  dipped  his  arrows.     Lerna  was  a  marsh  near  Argos. 

407.  patrem  :  Peleus. 

408.  This  line  may  be  (i)  a  reflection  of  Ovid's,  imagining  a  state 
of  things  which  did  not  exist  (R.  L.  P.  §  440  {c))  :  *  Not  more  bitterly 
was  Peleus  himself  to  be  mourned  (and  would  have  been  mourned), 
if  he  had  been  dying  '.  Or  (2)  it  may  be  a  backward  view  of  the 
situation  existing  at  the  time  :  flendus  est,  si  iiwriatur,  '  Peleus  is 
to  be  mourned  (and  would  be  mourned),  if  he  were  to  die '.  In  this 
second  case  si  Diorerettir  would  be  simply  the  past  form  of  a  future 
condition  ;  cf.  note  on  ii.  391. 

409.  fingebat :  tried  to  chafe  (into  warmth).  The  idea  is  taken 
from  moulding. 

410.  monim  :  i.e.  the  affectionate  character.  fecit:  viz.  by 
his  training. 

411.  iacenti :   =  aegrotanti  \  cf.  note  on  i.  218. 

414.  corpora  :  for  the  accusative  see  note  on  i.  360.  The  plural 
might  very  well  be  put  poetically  for  the  singular,  but  probably  has 
a  reference  to  the  Centaur's  half-human,  half-equine  nature. 

419.  Hinc  :  after  this.      protulerit,  dederint :  co-ordinate,  with 
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omission  of  conjunction.     Cf.  note  on  1.  358.     Here  there  is  no 
contrast,  but  repetition. 

421.  The  Lemuria  were  rites  paid  to  the  leumres^  the  restless 
spirits  of  those  who  died  before  their  day.  '  If  we  compare  Ovid's 
account  of  the  grotesque  domestic  rites  of  the  Lemuria  wnth  those 
of  February,  which  were  of  a  systematic,  cheerful,  and  even  beauti- 
ful character  [cf.  note  on  ii.  53.3],  we  may  feel  fairly  sure  that  the 
latter  represents  the  organized  life  of  a  city-state,  the  former  the 
ideas  of  an  age  when  life  was  wilder  and  less  secure,  and  the  fear  of 
the  dead  and  of  demons  generally  was  a  powerful  factor  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  '  (W.  W.  F.). 

423.  brevier  .  .  .  februa  :  cf.  note  on  i.  43. 

424.  mensum  :  cf.  1.  187.        biformis:  cf.  note  on  i.  63. 

425.  exstincto  :  i.  e.  consumed  on  the  funeral  pyre.  sua  :  refers 
to  cineri. 

426.  conpositi  :  conponei'e  like  co7idere  is  used  of  collecting  and 
burying  the  ashes  of  the  dead.  busta  :  properly, '  burning-place ', 
then  often,  'tomb'.         piabat :   =  placabat  \  cf.  ii.  533. 

427.  May  was  the  month  in  which  this  rite  took  place,  because  it 
is  named  after  the  niaiores^  whose  spirits  were  then  appeased. 

430.  variae  :   =  pictae  or  versicolores. 

431.  ille :  i.e.  any  typical  itepos^  1.  426.  deorum :  for  the 
genitive  cf.  note  on  iv.  457. 

432.  He  is  barefooted.  '  In  performing  sacred  rites  a  man  must 
be  free  '  (W.  W.  F.). 

433.  l^htpollex  is  nieditis  with  reference  to  the  fingers,  which  are 
brought  together  and  the  thumb  thrust  between  them. 

435.  puras  :  cf.  note  on  ii.  222. 

436.  fabas:  cf.  note  on  ii.  576.  ante:  i.e.  the  action  of  «<:<;2j2^// 
comes  before  that  ^ivertitur  (=  avertitur). 

439.  Cf.  Keats  (Eve  of  St.  Agnes),  Madeleine  '  dares  not  look 
behind,  or  all  the  charm  is  fled  '. 

440.  coUigere  :  sc.  fabas. 

441.  Temesaea  aera :  i.e.  copper  vessels.  Temese  was  in  Cyprus, 
famous  in  Homer's  time  for  copper.     Cuprujn  =  aes  Cyprium. 

443.  manes :  generally  '  the  good  spirits ',  opposed  to  leimires 
or  larvae,  'the  mischievous  spirits '.  The  man  is  speaking  cautiously 
to  avoid  giving  offence,  as  the  Greeks  called  the  Furies  '  the  kindly 
ones'  or  the  Hindoos  Siva,  their  goddess  of  destruction,  'the 
gracious  one '. 

444.  pure :  =  rite. 

451.  A  story  to  explain  the  name,  Lewtcria,  which  Ovid  wrongly 
supposes  to  be  a  corruption  oi  Remuria,  i.e.  rites  paid  to  the  shade 
of  the  murdered  Remus. 

452.  male  veloci :  i.e.  whose  rashness  (see  iv.  843)  was  his 
undoing.  With  ?nale  here  compare  ii.  225  and  contrast  i.  571. 
iusta  :  cf.  ii.  569. 
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453.  Faustulus  was  the  royal  shepherd  of  Amuhus,  who  found 
the  twins  and  brought  them  home  to  his  wife,  Acca  Laurentia,  to 
rear. 

456.  ut  erat :  sc.  torus.  It  anticipates  dtiro\  they  did  not 
trouble  to  make  the  bed.     Cf.  i.  503. 

458.  exiguo  :  the  voice  shares  in  the  unsubstantial  nature  of  the 
ghost,  being  thin  and  weak. 

459.  Their  prayers  were  for  their  foster-sons,  of  whom  Romulus 
and  Remus  were  each  dimidmm  paisqtce  altera. 

460.  qui  modo  qualis  eram ! :  'who  but  just  now  was — oh  how 
different ! '  '  Contrast  what  I  am  now  with  what  I  was  ! '  is  the 
meaning  ;  cf.  1.  464. 

461.  Cf.  iv.  817.  iubentes:  '  deciding  ^  (in  my  favour).  The 
indication  of  heaven's  will  given  by  the  birds  is  equivalent  to  a 
command. 

462.  potui:  cf.  R.  L.  P.  §  440  {c).  The  possibility  of  Remus' 
becoming  king  was  a  fact.  In  such  sentences  there  is  an  ellipse  : 
'  I  might  have  been  king  (and  I  should  have  been  king)  if ^  only 
I  had  had,'  &c.     Cf.  note  on  1.  408. 

465.  si  modo  :  take  together.  locuti  :  sc.  estis^  i.e.  in  saying 
that  Mars  was  my  father. 

466.  dedit :  i.  e.  caused  to  be  given  us. 

467.  civis:  i.e.  Ceteris  \  cf.  iv.  843. 
469.  reddas  :  a  wish. 

471.  hoc  :  i.  e.  my  death.  pietas  aequalis  :  i.e.  love  great  as 
my  love  for  him.     On  pietas  cf.  note  on  i.  527. 

472.  quod  potuit :  quod  refers  to  the  whole  action,  lacriinas  .  .  . 
dedit.  The  meaning  is  :  he  could  not  save  his  brother,  but  he 
could  weep  for  him.     Cf.  Burns  : 

All  I  can — I  weep  and  pray 
For  his  weal  that's  far  away. 

473.  vestra  alimenta  :  i.  e.  your  fostering  care  of  him. 

474.  celebrem  :  cf.  note  on  ii.  222. 
480.  positis  :   =  conpositis  ;  cf.  1.  426. 

495.  Orion  sets  on  the  iith,  so  Ovid  gives  his  story.  The  subject 
— gods  wandering  in  disguise  and  rewarding  hospitality — is  common 
in  fairy  tales.  We  have  had  it  in  iv.  503  seqq.  where  Demeter 
is  entertained  by  Celeus,  and  in  the  Metamorphoses  Jupiter  and 
Mercury  have  a  similar  adventure  with  Philemon  and  Baucis.  The 
belief  in  these  stories  explains  the  mistake  of  the  people  of  Lycaonia 
(Acts  xiv.  11)  in  taking  Paul  and  Barnabas  for  Jupiter  and  Mercury. 

496.  carpebant  .  .  .  vias  :  the  notion  underlying  this  common 
poetical  phrase  is  that  of  'knocking  off'  (literally, '  picking  off')  the 
successive  stages  of  a  journey.   Translate  simply  '  were  journeying '. 

497.  versa  :  at  the  end  of  the  day's  work  the  plough  was  turned 
up  and  carried  home. 

N  2 
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498.  pronus  :  i.  e.  with  head  lowered  to  reach  the  udder. 

503.  vultum :  i.  e.  he  invited  them  by  friendly  looks  as  well  as 
words. 

504.  dissimulantque  deos  :  cf.  iv.  517. 

505.  deformia  :  ancient  houses  had  no  chimneys,  and  the  smoke 
escaped  through  a  hole  in  the  blackened  roof.  Better-class  houses 
in  Ovid's  time  were  warmed  by  an  underground  furnace,  the 
floors  and  walls  being  so  constructed  as  to  allow  the  circulation  of 
hot  air, 

506.  Fires  were  not  allowed  to  go  out.  The  morning  fire  was 
blown  up  from  the  embers  left  from  the  day  before.  So  in  Vergil's 
Moretum,  old  Simulus : 

membra  levat  sensim,  vili  demissa  grabato^ 
sollicitaqtie  manu  tenebras  explorat  znertes, 
vestigatque  focu7n ;  laesus  qiiem-  deniqiie  sensit. 
pannchcs  exusto  remanebat  stipite  ftwncs,  &c. 

(Slowly  rises  and  gets  down  from  his  rude  pallet,  and  with  cautious 
hand  explores  the  helpless  gloom  and  gropes  for  the  hearth,  which, 
when  he  has  burnt  himself,  he  finds  at  last.  A  little  smoke  still 
remained  in  the  burnt  out  log,  &c.)  In  the  Metamorphoses, 
Baucis : 

inde  foco  iepidum  cifierem  dimovit  et  ignes 
suscitat  hesternos  foliisque  et  cortice  sicco 
mitrit  et  ad  flammas  anima  producit  anili. 

(Then  parted  the  warm  embers  on  the  hearth  and  awakes  yesterday's 
fire  and  feeds  it  with  leaves  and  dry  bark  and  fans  it  to  a  flame  with 
what  breath  her  aged  lungs  could  make.)  Baucis  and  Hyrieus  both 
get  up  their  fire  in  the  evening,  so  the  expression,  hesterni  ignes, 
seems  to  have  established  itself  in  common  use  for  a  fire  that  has 
been  allowed  to  die  down.  No  doubt,  like  Simulus,  they  had 
required  their  fire  in  the  morning  of  the  same  day. 

507.  Cf.  the  passage  quoted  above  from  the  Moretum. 

508.  quassas  faces  :  faggots,  which  required  to  be  chopped  still 
smaller.         comminuit :    cf.  note  on  ii.  647. 

509.  inde  :   =  ex  his  calicibits.     calix  here  is  a  pot. 

510.  testu  :  earthenware  lid. 

513.  simul :  =  shmil  ac.  bibat :  jussive  subjunctive  semi- 
dependent  upon  da. 

514.  love  :  i.e.  the  name,  'Jupiter'. 

515.  rediit :  cf.  iv.  721.  cultorem  :  cf.  i.  384  ruricolae  boves 
and  i.  698  taunts  a7'ator. 

517-18.  The  grape-juice  {miistum)  was  allowed  to  ferment  in  large 
vats  {dolid)^  from  which  it — having  now  become  vlnmn — was  drawn 
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off  {difftmdere)  into  amphorae  or  cadi ;  these  were  then  stored  in 
the  apotheca,  an  upper  room  to  which  the  smoke  and  heated  air 
had  free  access,  in  order  to  mellow  the  wine.  puer  :  in  his 
boyhood. 

519.  All  through  there  is  a  contrast  with  the  dining  furniture  of 
the  rich  in  Ovid's  time.  lino :  instead  of  purple-dyed,  golden- 
embroidered  coverlets.         ulvam  :  instead  of  wool. 

520.  sic  quoque  :  even  so  ;  i.  e.  there  was  not  even  enough  of  the 
river  sedge  to  raise  the  couch  to  a  comfortable  height. 

521.  Lyaeo  :  =  Baccho  ;  cf.  iii.  301,  note. 

522.  More  signs  of  poverty. 

523.  si  qtiid  fert  inpetus  :  sc.  optare.  i7ipetus,  a  vigorous  sub- 
stitute for  the  prose  aiiinius ;  '•  inclination  '.     So  in  1.  541. 

524.  omne  :  in  full.        feres  :  as  in  i.  11. 

525-6.  primae  .  .  .  cognita  :  'the  love  I  knew  in  early  youth'. 
Burns,  '  First  when  Maggy  was  my  care  '. 
527.  in  verba  :  to  attest  my  oath. 
529.  sed  enim  :  but  the  fact  is. 
537.  Delia  :  Diana,  who  was  born  on  the  island  of  Delos. 

539.  deorum  :  with  iram. 

540.  nequeam  :  for  the  subjunctive  cf.  R.  L.  P.  §  452  {b). 

542.  ferre  :  =  inferre  ;  poetry  often  uses  the  simple  verb,  where 
prose  would  use  the  compound.  gemelliparae  deae  :    dative 

(R.  L.  P.  §  221):  Latona,  mother  of  Apollo  and  Diana.  curva 
spicula  :  this  was  on  its  tail. 

549.  May  12  was  the  anniversary  of  an  event  which  poets  and 
sculptors  loved  to  represent  as  one  of  the  most  glorious  in  Augustus' 
long  rule— the  restoration  in  20  B.  c.  of  the  standards  taken  from 
Crassus  by  the  Parthians  in  the  disastrous  battle  of  Carrhae, 
53  B.C. 

The  splendid  temple  to  Mars  Ultor  vowed  by  Augustus  at 
Philippi  (42  B.  c.)  had  been  completed  in  2  B.  c,  and  here  the 
standards  were  preserved.  Some  remains  of  the  temple  are  still  to 
be  seen  in  what  was  formerly  the  Forum  of  Augustus,  to  the  North 
of  the  Forum  Romanunu 

551.  ipse  :  notice  the  misplacement  of  ipse  in  order  to  bring  it 
next  to  suos  and  to  emphasize  the  thought  that  he  comes  himself 
because  the  honours  are  his  own. 

552.  templa  :  the  plural  gives  the  idea  of  grandeur.  Only  one 
temple  is  meant. 

553.  opus:  i.e.  the  temple.  debebat  habitare :  was  bound 
to  dwell.     Contrast  the  use  of  the  imperfect  given  in  note  to  i.  1 50. 

554.  non  aliter :  i.e.  not  otherwise  than  as  a  deus  itigens  in 
inge7tti  op  ere  {templo). 

569.  iuvenis  :  cf.  puer  in  1.  517.  Augustus  was  twenty-one  years 
old  in  42  B.  c.  pia  :  cf  note  on  i.  527.  Julius  was  his  (adoptive) 
father. 
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570.  *  A  great  beginning — meet  for  the  future  "  Prince  ".'  A 
career  that  was  to  culminate  in  the  position  of  Princeps  could 
only  be  fitly  begun  by  some  such  great  deed  as  this.  Cf.  note  on 
ii.  142. 

571.  stanti :  the  form  in  -e  is  commoner,  unless  the  participle  is 
used  purely  as  an  adjective.  milite  :  collective.  iusto  :  =  pto, 
because  performing  the  rightful  duty  of  vengeance  for  Caesar's 
murder. 

573.  bellandi :  with  auctor.  pater  Vestaeque  sacerdos  : 
Caesar  in  his  double  role  of  father  and  Pontifex  Maximus. 

574.  numen  utrumque  :  sc.  Divi  ItiHi  et  Vestae.     Cf.  iii.  699. 
577.  feres  :  cf.  note  on  i.  11.      me  victore:  =  conditional  clause. 

579.  cognomina  :  sc.  Vlto7'is.  There  was  vengeance  to  be  taken 
on  the  Parthians  also. 

580.  Cf.  note  on  1.  549. 

582.  Parthia  lay  east  of  Mesopotamia. 

583.  Crassorum  :  M.  Licinius  Crassus,  the  triumvir,  and  his  son, 
Publius. 

585.  Parthus  Romana  :  the  sharp  contrast  given  by  placing 
these  words  side  by  side  adds  to  the  sense  of  disgrace  and  so  to  the 
sense  of  obligation  to  Augustus,  who  wiped  away  the  disgrace. 

586.  aquilae  :  distinctively  Roman,  so  that  the  feeling  of  incon- 
gruity and  indignity  in  the  situation  is  again  emphasized. 

587.  is  pudor  :  the  common  Latin  idiom,  where  we  should  rather 
say  '  the  shame  of  this '. 

588.  Ausoniae  :  cf.  note  on  i.  542.  protegerentur  :  the  im- 
perfect implies  the  continuance  of  Augustus'  protection. 

590.  sustulit :  contrast  the  meaning  of  this  verb  in  1.  569. 

591.  'As  soon  as  the  Romans  advanced  the  Parthians  retreated, 
shooting  as  they  went,  facing  backwards  on  their  horses.'  sa- 
gittae  :  sc.  proftcenmt. 

592.  loca  :  cf.  1.  582. 

593.  victos  .  .  .  arcus  :  i.  e.  Ovid  represents  the  transaction  as  a 
reversal  of  the  old  disgrace,  but  he  is  exaggerating. 

595.  nomen  :  sc.  VI torts. 

596.  voti  debita  :  the  debt  incurred  in  the  vow. 

597.  Circo  :  cf.  note  on  iii.  85,  but  here  the  idea  of  instrument  is 
present  as  well  as  that  of  place. 

663.  Anniversary  of  the  dedication  of  the  oldest  temple  to 
Mercury,  495  B.  c.  Ovid  here  fully  identifies  him  with  the  Greek 
Hermes  ;  cf.  note  on  1.  104.  For  Mercury's  parentage  see  notes 
on  11.  80,  103. 

665.  As  herald  of  the  gods  he  arranged  their  disputes. 

666.  alato  :  cf.  iv.  605.        carpis  :  cf.  note  on  1.  496. 

667.  lyrae  :  cf.  note  on  1.  104.        nitida  :  cf.  note  on  1.  265. 

668.  quo  docente :  ablative  absolute.  Mercury  was  the  god  of 
eloquence. 
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670.  ex  illo  :  from  that  time.     Cf.  the  common  ex  qtto^  since. 

671.  profitetur  vendere :  gives  himself  out  as  the  purveyor  of 
his  wares  ;  i.  e.  is  a  merchant. 

690.  verba  dedisse  :  i.e.  to  have  cheated  :  subject  of  zz/z/^/.  The 
meaning  is  :  '  May  my  cheating  prosper '. 

692.  Ortygias  boves  :  i.  e.  Apollo's  oxen  in  the  island  of  Delos, 
another  name  for  which  was  Ortygia.     Cf.  note  on  1.  104. 

699.  On  the  20th  the  Sun  enters  Gemini,  '  The  Twins  '.  Mercury 
tells  Ovid  the  origin  of  this  constellation.  Phoebe  and  her  sister, 
Hila'ira,  were  the  daughters  of  Leucippus  and  were  betrothed  to 
Idas  and  his  brother,  Lynceus. 

700.  Castor  and  Pollux  were  the  twin-sons  of  Leda,  wife  of 
Tyndareus,  king  of  Sparta.  Tyndareus  was  the  father  of  Castor, 
but  Jupiter  of  Pollux,  who  was  therefore  immortal.  hie  :  Castor. 
ille:  Pollux. 

701.  f rater  :  sc.  Idae. 

704.  uterque :  i.  e.  each  member  of  each  pair  of  combatants. 
ex  causa  pari :  i.  e.  the  love  of  the  same  maiden. 

705.  Oebalidae  :  the  grandsons  of  Oebalus,  father  of  Tyndareus. 
sequentes  :  accusative. 

708.  Aphidna  :  in  Laconia. 

709.  pectora  :  for  the  accusative  see  note  on  i.  360.  ab  :  cf. 
note  on  ii.  85.  Personification  of  a  sword  is  natural  and  common 
in  poetry.  So  Tennyson  in  speaking  of  Excalibur  changes  from  '  it  * 
to  '  he  ' : 

But  ere  he  dipt  the  surface,  rose  an  arm  .  .  . 
And  caught  him  by  the  hilt,  and  brandished  him 
Three  times,  and  drew  him  under  in  the  mere. 

Lynceo :  adjective. 

710.  non  exspectato  :  Lynceus  (the  lynx-eyed)  had  espied  the 
Twins  from  afar  and  was  able  to  steal  upon  them  unawares. 

711.  Lyncea  :  Greek  accusative  of  the  noun,  Lynceus. 

712.  premit :  i.e.  is  near,  joins.  Lynceus  was  wounded  in  the 
throat. 

713.  hunc :  PoUucem,  Idas  was  checked  and  killed  but  even 
the  thunderbolt  could  not  prevent  his  hurling  the  huge  stone  he  had 
seized. 

714.  '  But  they  say  that  the  missile  was  not  dashed  from  his  hand 
by  the  lightning',  i.  e.  he  managed  to  hurl  it.        dextrae  :  dative  ; 

cf.  1.451- 

715.  Pollux  was  wounded  and  his  father,  Jove,  was  taking  him  up 
to  heaven. 

717.  quod  .  .  .  caelum  :  R.  L.  P.  §  331  (3). 

718.  mains  :  i.e.  more  acceptable  to  me. 

719.  alterna  statione  :  by  alternately  taking  his  place  (in 
Hades). 
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720.  The  Twins  *  were  worshipped  more  especially  as  the  pro- 
tectors of  travellers  by  sea,  for  Poseidon  had  rewarded  their 
brotherly  love  by  giving  them  power  over  wind  and  wave,  that  they 
might  assist  the  shipwrecked'.  The  meteoric  appearance  (now 
called  St.  Elmo's  fire)  which  sometimes  marks  the  end  of  a  storm 
in  the  Mediterranean  was  anciently  called  '  Castor  and  Pollux ' : 

qtcoriim  siimcl  alba  natttis 
Stella  refulsit .  .  . 
concidunt  venti  fughc7itqiie  mibes. — Horace. 

(Soon  as  their  white  star  sheds  its  ray  on  sailors,  the  winds  drop 
and  the  clouds  disperse.) 
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5.  nobis  :  sc.  vatibus.  So  Shakespeare  speaks  of  '  heaven-bred 
poesy  '.  agitante  illo  :  is  emphatic  ;  it  is  the  cause  of  calescimus, 
and  in  the  next  line,  which  repeats  this,  its  place  is  taken  by 
inpetus,  the  subject.  For  the  idea  of  poetic  '  fires '  cf.  note  on 
i.  473  and  the  common  phrase,  '  the  heat  of  inspiration'. 

6.  semina  habet  :  i.  e.  is  the  cause.        sacrae  :  inspired. 
9-10.  secretus  .  .  .  locus,  si  non  obstreperetur  :  instead  of 

saying  secretus  locus  esset,  si  7to?i,  &c.,  the  poet  boldly  makes  the 
downright  statement,  secretus  locus  {est),  and  then  modifies  it  by 
the  jz-clause.  Cf.  Vergil,  si  ?io?i  aliuni  late  iactaret  odorein,  latirus 
erat,  '  if  it  did  not  cast  abroad  a  different  scent,  it  was  a  laurel '. 
aquis  :  ablative ;  obstreperetur  is  the  passive  of  the  verb  used 
transitively.  For  the  description  cf.  Wordsworth  on  '  Airey-Force 
Valley': 

The  brook  itself .  .  . 
Doth  rather  deepen  than  disturb  the  calm 
Where  all  things  else  are  still  and  motionless  ; 

and  Lowell : 

Deep  in  the  forest  was  a  little  dell 

breathlessly  deep 

The  stillness  was,  save  where  the  dreaming  brook 
From  its  small  urn  a  drizzly  murmur  shook. 

12.  in  cura  eram  :  was  deep  in  thought. 

15.  praeceptor  arandi :    Hesiod,  the  farmer-poet  of  Ascra  in 
Boeotia.     He  wrote  a  poem  (Works  and  Days)  on  agriculture. 
15.  Priamides  :  Paris.     Cf.  Tennyson's  Oenone,  where  he  says  : 
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To  me,  by  common  voice, 
Elected  umpire,  Here  comes  to-day, 
Pallas  and  Aphrodite,  claiming  each 
This  meed  of  fairest.     Thou,  within  the  cave  .  .  . 
Hear  all,  and  see  thy  Paris  judge  of  Gods. 

The  prize  was  the  apple  inscribed  '  to  the  fairest ',  which  Eris 
(Strife)  cast  among  the  gods  at  their  banquet.  Idae  :  cf.  note 
on  iv.  249. 

16.  contulit :  literally,  '  compared '.        una:  Juno  (Here). 

18.  in  arce  :  here  =  Z;?  Capitolio,  on  which  stood  the  great 
temple  of  Jupiter  Optimus  Maximus.  Juno  and  Minerva  also  had 
each  a  shrine  and  a  statue  in  this  temple.  The  term  Arx  is  generally 
specially  applied  to  the  more  northerly  summit  of  the  Capitoline 
Hill,  Capitolut7n  to  the  more  southerly,  but  they  are  both  often  used 
of  the  whole  hill. 

19.  animum  :  my  feelings  ;  here,  of  fear. 

21.  conditor :  cf.  condere  in  1.  24.  The  terms  of  one  art— building 
— are  metaphorically  applied  to  another — poetical  composition.  Cf. 
Milton  : 

Who  would  not  sing  for  Lycidas .''     He  knew 
Himself  to  sing,  and  build  the  lofty  rhyme. 

So  in  Horace  a  poem  is  a  '  monument  loftier  than  royal  pyramid '. 
anni :  i.  e.  the  poem  about  the  year. 

22.  exiguos  modos  :  i.  e.  elegos,  see  note  on  ii.  3. 

24.  numeris  :  =  modis  (cf.  1.  22).  Do  not  confuse  the  meanings 
oi  placet  and  libet. 

25.  ne  :  introduces  Juno's  purpose  in  making  the  statement  in 
1.  26.  vulgi  errore  :  viz.  the  derivation  adopted  by  Ovid  himself 
in  i.  41. 

27.  aliquid  :  emphatic.  Notice  the  case  of  sororem,  agreeing 
with  the  subject  (understood)  of  esse. 

28.  Notice  this  form  of  dependent  alternative  question  ;  =  dubito 
ntrinn  fratre  a?i  vior  magis  giorier.     See  R.  L.  P.  §  406. 

30.  sors  :  here,  child,  as  something  that  falls  to  the  parents'  lot. 

31.  Cf.  note  on  i.  193.  There  was  said  to  have  been  an  ancient 
town,  Saturnia,  on  the  Capitoline. 

32.  proxima  a  :  next  after  (i.  e.  in  his  affection). 

38.  dedere  :  sc.  deae. 

39.  Lucina  :  a  name  of  Juno,  as  the  goddess  of  birth,  who  brings 
children  into  the  light  of  day.  luces  :  here,  the  recurring  new 
moon  ;  cf.  i.  55. 

40.  The  incongruity  of  making  Juno  draw  her  name  from  the 
month,  instead  of  the  month's  being  called  after  her,  is  less  striking, 
as  noinina  is  felt  to  mean  '  title  to  fame ',  viz.  in  having  the  month 
named  from  her. 

41.  paeniteat :   jussive  subjunctive.         posuisse :   the  simple 
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verb  for  the  compound,  deposuisse,  as  often  in  poetry.  iras  : 
because  the  prize  of  beauty  (see  note  on  1.  15)  was  awarded  by 
Paris  to  Aphrodite. 

42.  Electra  was  the  mother  of  Dardanus,  from  whom  descended 
the  kings  of  Troy. 

45.  Vergil  tells  us  that  Juno  loved  Carthage  more  than  all  other 
lands.     Notice  the  constructions  with  pae?iifet. 

51.  carior  :  sc.  gente  Ro7nana. 

53.  Mavors  :  Mars,  son  of  Juno  and  father  of  Romulus,  who 
was  thus  Juno's  Jtepos. 

55.  fides  :  see  note  on  i.  359. 

56.  nee  :  =  sed  .  .  .  non.  quovis  :  sc.  honore.  The  meaning 
is  :  this  distinction  of  having  the  month  named  after  me  ranks  as 
highly  in  my  eyes  as  any  distinction  that  I  enjoy. 

65.  For  the  tenses  cf.  note  on  ii.  404.  Herculis  uxor  :  Hebe, 
daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Juno  and  goddess  of  Youth.  She  urges 
the  derivation  from  hmiores  ;  cf.  1.  25,  note. 

66.  dolentis  :  cf.  note  on  iv.  586. 

73.  aurea :  cf.  i.  'j'].        socio  :  cf.  note  on  1.  18. 

74.  iumma  :  neuter. 

75.  omne  :  emphatic,  it  balances  tinicus  in  the  next  line.  *  The 
glory,  which  comes  to  me  from  the  derivation  of  the  month  (from 
iimiores),  is  all  I  have.' 

76.  de  quo  soUicitamur  :  sc.  ne  inihi  eripiatur. 

79.  debet :  cf.  note  on  i.  584  for  the  services  of  Hercules  to 
mankind.  nomine :  on  account  of ;  a  term  probably  derived, 
like  the  English  phrase,  from  commercial  usage. 

80.  For  the  story  of  Cacus  see  i.  542  seqq. 

81.  et:  adds  an  amplification  of ^(7ww/j  ;  the  ^rtw;;m^  were  the 
dos  pate?-?ia  ;  cf.  i.  554. 

83.  propiora :  i.e.  nearer  in  point  of  time.  ab  annis  :  age 
was  the  starting-point  of  the  classification  ;  translate,  '  by  their 
years '.     The  dividing  age  was  46. 

84.  -que  :  out  of  place  from  in. 

85.  haec  (sc.  pars)  :  sejiiores  or  viaiores  ;  ilia  :  hmiores  or 
minores. 

87.  nota  :  i.  e.  the  distinguishing  mark  of  a  separate  name  ;  June 
from  iimiores,  ]\Iay  from  maiores. 

90.  pietas :  see  note  on  i.  527.  Juno  and  Hebe  were  mother 
and  daughter.         dissimulata  :  kept  out  of  sight,  lost  sight  of. 

91.  Concord  (her  temple  was  at  the  Capitoline  end  of  the  Forum) 
now  appears  opportunely,  to  end  the  quarrel  and  at  the  same  time 
to  put  in  a  third  claim  to  the  month,  whose  name  she  derives  from 
iungere.  Apollinea  :  cf.  note  on  i.  711.  longas  comas  :  for 
the  accusative  see  note  on  i.  360. 

92.  placidi  ducis  :  Augustus.  Cf.  notes  on  i.  709,  711.  nu- 
men  opusque :   ?iu??ie?t,  Concordia;  opus,  concordia.     The  same 
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word  denotes  both  the  goddess  who  inspired  the  work  and  the  work 
itself;  cf.  note  on  iii.  225. 

93.  For  the  story  of  the  reconciliation  of  Romans  and  Sabines 
{biiia  regno)  see  iii.  195-228. 

'"95.  lare  communi :  Rome  was  now  the  home  of  the  two  peoples. 
Cf.  note  on  i.  136. 

99.  iudice  :  ablative  of  instrument,  not  agent.  Paris  was  the 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  fate,  not  the  willing  agent  of  Troy's  over- 
throw.    Contrast /^r/r^  ab  hoste,  '  to  be  killed  by  an  enemy  '. 

100.  Ovid  means  that  if  he  gave  a  decision  he  must  displease 
two  of  the  three  goddesses. 

loi.  Carna  (from  caro)  is  the  goddess  who  keeps  the  body  sound, 
as  in  the  tale  of  Proca,  1.  168.  Ovid  identifies  her  with  Cardea, 
the  goddess  of  the  hinge,  and  thus  brings  her  into  connexion  with 
Janus  (cf.  note  on  i.  63  and  i.  120).  But  she  uses  the  thorn  he  gives 
her  as  Carna,  not  as  Cardea.  Speaking  of  these  shadowy  mi}nz?ta, 
who  were  individualized,  as  here  by  Ovid,  only  through  the  influence 
of  imaginative  Greeks,  Mr.  Warde  Fowler  remarks  on  '  the  curious 
way  in  which  the  early  Roman  seems  to  have  looked  upon  all  life 
and  force  and  action,  human  or  other,  as  in  some  sense  associated 
with,  and  the  result  of,  divine  or  spiritual  agency '. 

103.  unde  :  with  datas.  This  clause  of  indirect  question  is  in 
apposition  \.ofa7na,  with  which  supply  est. 

105.  lucus  Helerni :  somewhere  on  the  Tiber  between  Rome 
and  Ostia. 

108.  procis  :  for  the  dative  see  note  on  ftafo,  i.  513. 

109.  sequi :  to  haunt. 

111.  Phoebi  sororem  :  Diana. 

112.  pudenda:  this  personal  use  of  the  gerundive  is  a  relic  of 
old  Latin,  in  which  pudere  was  a  personal  verb. 

129.  posset :  R.  L.  P.  §  453. 

131.  Phineus  a  blind  soothsayer  of  Thrace,  who  for  his  cruelty  to 
his  sons,  was  tormented  by  the  Harpies,  who  stole  or  spoiled  his 
food  {nieiisis).     He  was  delivered  by  the  Argonauts. 

135.  nutricis  egentes  :  i.e.  very  young  children. 

136.  suis  :  refers  to  corpora, 
lyj.  lactentia :  tender. 

139.  strigibus  :  screech-owls,  here  represented  as  vampires.  For 
the  dative  see  R.  L.  P.  §  224,  note.  Spenser  speaks  of  the  '  ghastly 
owl,  shrieking  his  baleful  note  '. 

140.  horrendum  :  neuter,  cognate  accusative  =  horrendji?n 
stridoreni;  cf.  note  on  ii.  704. 

143.  Proca  was  an  ancient  king  of  Alba  Longa,  father  of  Numitor. 
Take  i7t  illis  qtcwgue  diebus  together, '  within  five  days  of  that  time ', 
'  within  the  last  five  days '. 

149.  quid  faceret  ?  :  cf.  ii.  801.  The  situation  which  at  the  time 
would  be  expressed  by  quid  faciat  ?  would  afterwards  be  expressed 
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by  qtiid  faceret  ?  color  :    in    the   Metamorphoses   Thisbe 

becomes  pallidior  buxo,  paler  than  (yellow)  box-wood.  The  dark- 
skinned  southern  people  turn  sallow,  and  not  white,  when  they 
grow  pale.     Dry  den  : 

That  pale  turns  yellow  and  his  face  receives 
The  faded  hue  of  sapless  boxen  leaves. 

olim  :  at  times. 

155.  arbutea  :  this  is  said  to  be  the  only  passage  in  which  the 
arbutus  is  mentioned  in  connexion  with  charms. 

158.  bimenstre  :  a  poetical  licence  for  bimejisirz. 

163.  prosecta  :  a  sacrificial  term. 

164.  adsint :  a  clause  in  oratio  obliqiia.  Her  direct  words  would 
be  '  qid  adestis,  nolite  respicere '.  On  the  importance  of  not  '  look- 
ing round  '  cf.  v.  439-40. 

165.  de  spina  alba  :  used  adjectivally  with  virga.    Cf.  1.  129. 
169.  The  day  of  Carna,  the  goddess  of  the  healthy  body,  would 

naturally  be  celebrated  by  old-fashioned,  wholesome  fare. 

171.  solebat  :  sc.  all. 

172.  ascitas  :  i.e. foreign.  Writers  of  the  Empire  tell  how  lands 
and  seas  were  ransacked  to  supply  dainties  to  the  jaded  glutton. 

173.  illi  popiilo  :  dative  of  the  '  person  interested ' ;  'for  all  the 
nation  cared  in  those  early  days '  {illi).         fraude  :  harm. 

175.  norat  quam  avem  :  R.  L.  P.  §  331  (3).  The  birds  alluded 
to  are  the  heath-cock  and  the  crane.  Cranes  were  the  traditional 
enemies  of  the  Pigmies  (from  nvyixr],  a  fist ;  '  Tom  Thumbs '). 

177.  Peacocks  were  not  then  used  as  food. 

178.  arte  :  emphatic,  wuth  captas.  Ovid  has  in  mind  the  arti- 
ficial refinements  of  luxury,  but  he  transfers  the  term  to  the  capture 
of  the  beasts  that  were  made  to  subserve  that  luxury.  Even  in  the 
simplest  days,  of  course,  '  art '  was  required  to  snare  a  beast. 

181.  sextis  Kalendis  :  i.  e.  Kal.  Iiiniis.  '  This  was  undoubtedly 
the  real  popular  belief—that  by  eating  this  food  on  Carna's  day 
your  digestion  was  secured  for  the  year  '  (W.  W.  F.). 

183.  Arce  :  i.  e.  the  y^r;f  proper  ;  cf.  note  on  1.  18.  Monetae: 
i.  e.  the  Counseller.  This  word  has  had  a  curious  history.  As  the 
temple  was  used  as  a  mint,  ni07ieta  came  to  mean  (i)  mint,  and 
(2)  money,  and  is  the  origin  of  both  these  English  words. 

184.  facta  :  sc.  esse.  voto  :  it  was  vowed  by  Camillus,  son  of 
the  conqueror  of  the  Gauls,  in  345  B.  C.  during  a  campaign  against 
the  Aurunci. 

185.  M.  Manlius  in  390  B.C.,  being  awakened  by  the  cackling  of 
the  sacred  geese  (cf.  i.  453),  saved  the  Capitol  from  a  night  surprise 
of  the  Gauls.  Only  six  years  later  his  sympathy  with  the  hard 
usage  of  the  plebeians  led  to  his  accusation  and  condemnation 
on  a  charge  of  high  treason,  and  he  was  thrown  from  the  Tarpeian 
rock  (see  note  on  i.  79). 
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187.  bene  :  like  viale  in  ii.  225  modifies  the  whole  sentence.  It 
is  equivalent  to  qiuvn  bene  ftcisset,  si.  . .  cecidisset  / 

1 89.  regni :  sc.  appetiti. 

190.  titulum  :  i.e.  of  traitor.  longa  senecta  :  but  cf.  note 
on  1.  185.  The  dramatic  reversals  of  fortune  brought  about  by 
time  were  a  stock  subject  of  the  rhetorical  schools,  and  Ovid  cannot 
resist  the  temptation  to  point  the  usual  moral.  Juvenal  in  his 
tenth  Satire  quotes  the  instances  of  Priam,  Hecuba,  Croesus, 
Marius,  and  Pompey,  whose  lives  might  have  been  called  happy  if 
they  had  died  earlier.    Cf.  Dr.  Johnson,  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes  : 

But  few  there  are  .  .  . 

Who  set  unclouded  in  the  gulfs  of  fate  .  .  . 

From  Marlborough's  eyes  the  streams  of  dotage  flow. 

And  Swift  expires  a  driveller  and  a  show. 

249.  The  Vestalia,  the  festival  of  Vesta,  whose  worship  was  one 
of  the  most  primitive  and  one  of  the  most  persistent  at  Rome. 
Vesta  was  originally  simply  the  fire  on  the  hearth,  and  the  Vestal 
Virgins  were  originally  the  chief's  daughters,  whose  task  it  was  to 
see  that  the  fire  was  kept  alight  in  his  dwelling  for  the  convenience 
of  the  community,  at  a  time  when  fire  was  difficult  to  obtain. 
Under  the  republic  the  Pontifex  Maximus  represented  the  powers 
of  the  earlier  chiefs  and  kings,  and  had  his  official  home  in  the 
Regia  close  by  Vesta's  temple ;  he  stood  also  legally  in  the  position 
of  father  to  the  Vestal  Virgins.  The  temple  itself  symbolized  the 
home  of  the  community,  and  in  its  store-room  (the  penus  Vestae) 
were  treasured  the  most  valuable  possessions  of  the  State.  tibi 
operata :  rendering  service  to  thee,  operor  is  specially  used  of 
divine  worship. 

250.  Metaphorical. 

251.  totus  :  we  should  use  an  adverb.     Cf.  note  on  ii.  272. 

252.  purpurea:  simply  '  dazzhng  ' ;  cf.  i.  94.  Roman  poets  use 
the  word  of  bright  white  objects.  When  e.  g.  Wordsworth  speaks 
of  'fields  invested  with  purpureal  hue',  the  expression  is  to  be 
understood  as  a  Latinism. 

253.  valeant  :  vale,  the  imperative  of  valere,  is  used  in  the 
special  sense,  'farewell ',  a  signal  of  dismissal.  This  is  the  meaning 
of  the  subjunctive  of  command  here. 

254.  fueras  :  the  pluperfect  refers  to  a  state  of  things  preceding 
the  time  oi  no7i  vidi  and  by  inference  still  existing  at  that  time. 

256.  Ovid  means  that  the  miere  presence  of  the  goddess,  though 
unseen,  inspired  him  with  the  knowledge  he  lacked. 

257.  Parilia  :  i.e.  the  birthday  of  Rome  ;  cf.  iv.  807. 

258.  flammae  custos  dea  :  i.  e.  Vesta. 

259.  regis  placidi :  i.e.  Numa.  Take  metuefithis  miminis  to- 
gether. Notice  that  the  participle  has  completely  become  an 
adjective  by  admitting  the  comparative  form. 
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261.  nere:  sc.  tecta.  The  temple  was  in  form  a  survival  of  the 
primitive  L;itin  round  hut,  with  ihatcliod  roof  and  wattled  sides, 
which  Koniati  conscrxatism  had  presiMved  without  understanding, 
llence  the  philosophical  explanation  which  (.)vi(.l  linds  it  necessary 
to  give  below. 

263.  fitrin  Vestfic  :  i.e.  the  Kegia,  lyiu^  close  tt)  the  temple  on  its 
north  siile  ;  not  the  large  Iniildin};  on  its  south-east  side,  now  known 
as  the  Atrium  N'estae,  which  was  the  residence  of  the  \'estal  Virgins 
under  the  l'"m|)ire.  CI.  note  on  1.  249.  Numa  is  said  to  have  made 
over  his  '  palace'  as  a  residence  for  the  I'ontifex  JMaximus. 

264.  magnn  :  i.e.  it  seemed  large  in  Nun\a's  day.  Cf.  note  on 
opts,  ii.  302.  intonsi ;  barbers  are  said  to  have  lirst  practised 
at  Rome  about  300  wx. 

2^^.  Vesta  spoken  of  in  teinis  ol  hci  len\pU"- ami  I'.arth  are 
identical.  I'.ach  has  a  central  lire  ;  each  is  round.  This  latter 
statement  Ovid  makes  in  a  very  obscure  way.  /erra  foaisque 
corresponds  to  i(fn'(/tit'  in  the  preceding  sentence,  and  must  mean 
JCarth  and  X'esta's  temple,  synd)olized  by  the  hearth.  The  ICarth, 
Ovid  argues,  UKirks  its  position  (as  centre  of  the  universe)  by  being 
round  ;  no  oth(>r  shape  woulil  allow  of  its  being  held  in  eciuilibrium 
exactly  in  the  centre.  The  ililticulty  lies  in  foitts  =  afiics  l-'tw/di', 
which  'JCds  round,  but  not  because  it  'market!  its  position'  as  the 
centre  of  anything.  The  explanation  seems  to  be  that  Ovid, 
wishing  to  make  a  statement  about  both  ICarth  and  the  tempU\ 
makes  one  that  is  applicable  to  llarth  aU)ne,but  that  the  conclusion 
drawn  from  this  statement  about  Marth  is  true  also  of  the  temple  ; 
as  it  he  hail  saiil  /<r/(i,  six/tiJii\iN(i'(>  .wv/f'w,  rotunda  ts/,  i/c-nu/iw 
focus  rotumiusy  '  the  ICarth,  by  marking  its  position  as  the  centre  of 
the  universe,  is  proved  round,  so  also  is  the  temple  round  ',  i.e.  both 
are  numd. 

270.  turn  grave  :  i.e.  in  contrast  with  the  air  in  which  it  is 
suslaineil. 

279.  secessit :  i.e.  is  distant. 

305.  Old  Konian  family  life  centred  round  the  hearth,  the 
dwellmg-place  of  Vesta  in  each  household,  in  the  days  when 
triilinia — special  dining-rooms  with  the  new-fangled  arrangement 
of  couches — were  mdvnowu,anil  when  there  was  a  real  belief  in  the 
presence  of  the  goils  at  the  meals.  The  otVering  of  loi)d  to  \'esta 
on  her  day  was  a  relic  of  this  old  belief. 

310.  pura  :  simole.         missos  :  ofTercd. 

311.  'I'he  festival  of  all  engaged  in  baking  bread.  This  festival 
was  naturally  connected  with  \esta,  the  goddess  of  the  hearth. 
The  asses  whiih  turui-d  the  mill  were  decorated  with  strings  of 
loaves  and  (lowers. 

312.  scabras :  the  millstones  were  made  of  a  porous  lava  (cf. 
Pumuras  below),  which  'is  both  hard  and  cavernous,  so  that,  as  it 
gr.idually  weats  aw.iy,  it  still  preserves  an  iutinity  o{  cutting  sur- 
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faces  '.  If  made  of  a  smoother  grained  stone,  they  had  to  be 
roughened.  The  lower  millstone  was  conical  ;  the  upper  had  a 
double  cavity — above  to  receive  the  grain,  below  to  fit  upon  the 
lower  stone. 

313-16.  The  contrast  is  between  the  use  of  ovens  [furni)  and  the 
use  of  the  hearth  for  baking.  Ovens  were  originally  used  only  for 
parching  spelt,  the  early  Italian  food,  and  have  a  special  presiding 
goddess,  Fornax ;  bread  was  originally  baked  in  the  embers  of  the 
hearth,  hence  Vesta's  day  is  the  bakers'  holiday. 

314.  sua  :  cf.  note  on  i.  310. 

316.  tegula  quassa  :  potsherds,  placed  on  the  ground  and  no 
doubt  also  above  the  dough  to  protect  it  from  immediate  contact 
with  the  embers. 

317.  servat :  i.e.  keeps  up  the  worship  of. 

318.  pumiceas  :  see  note  on  1.  312. 

349.  The  temple  of  Jupiter  Tonans  was  built  by  Augustus  on  the 
Capitol  in  22  B.  c.  in  gratitude  for  his  own  escape  from  a  lightning- 
flash,  which  killed  a  slave  attending  him  on  a  journey  in  Spain, 
arce  :  cf.  note  on  iii.  85  for  the  omission  of  the"  preposition,  and 
note  on  1.  18  for  the  strict  meaning  of  Arx. 

350.  The  site  of  this  altar  of  Jupiter  Pistor  is  unknown.  quid 
velit :  what  is  the  meaning  of. 

351.  After  the  disastrous  battle  of  the  Allia  in  390  B.C.  the  Gauls 
took  and  burnt  Rome  and  laid  siege  to  the  Capitol,  where  many 
Romans  had  taken  refuge.  An  incident  of  the  siege  is  alluded  to 
in  1.  185  and  in  i.  453.  Notice  the  tenses  in  11.  351-4.  In  poetry 
the  usual  narrative  tense  is  the  historical  present.  The  imperfect 
and  pluperfect  indicate  logical  subordination,  which  in  prose  would 
be  shown  by  grammatical  subordination.  Cf.  notes  on  i.  559 
and  ii.  404.  trucibus  Gallis  :  probably  ablative,  as  soldiers  in 
the  mass  are  usually  regarded  as  instruments  and  not  agents. 

355.  scilicet:  'to  be  sure',  said  with  bitter  irony,  as  Mars 
knows  the  reverse  to  be  the  case. 

356.  voce  :  is  the  emphatic  word,  receiving  additional  stress 
from  its  contrasting  position  next  to  aninii.  He  is  forced  to  make 
open  confession  of  his  people's  shame.  querentis  :  cf.  signa 
dolentis  in  iv.  586. 

359.  Cf.  i.  517. 

361.  suburbanos  :  i.e.  her  neighbours,  e.  g.  Aequians,  Volscians, 
and  Hernicans.  The  chief  Etruscan  city,  Veii,  had  fallen  in 
396  B.C. 

362.  in  cursu  :  in  full  course  ;  i.e.  hitherto  unchecked.  lare  : 
see  note  on  i.  136. 

363.  The  older  senators,  feeling  that  they  would  be  a  burden 
rather  than  a  help  to  the  defence  of  the  Capitol,  remained  behind 
in  their  homes,  and,  wearing  the  state  robes  that  marked  their 
dignity,  sat  calmly  awaiting  certain  death  at  the  hands  of  the  Gauls. 
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servata  per  atria  :  cf.  the  well-known  epitaph  on  a  Roman  lady, 
domwn  seruavit^  lanmn  fecit,  for  this  (generally  poetical)  use  of 
servare.  picta :    with  veste.     The  purple  gold-embroidered 

togapicta  was  worn  by  the  triumphing  general. 

365.  transferri :  to  Caere,  for  preservation.  pignora : 
'  pledges'  of  Rome's  empire.  See  note  on  sacra,  i.  527.  In  i.  528 
Ovid  rightly  makes  Vesta  a  native  Italian  deity  ;  here  {Iliacae)  he 
follows  the  tradition  that  she  was  brought  by  Aeneas  from  Troy. 

366.  putant :  Mars  means  that  by  saving  the  sacred  objects 
kept  in  Vesta's  temple  the  Romans  show  that  they  have  not  given 
up  all  belief  in  gods,  as  their  present  plight  might  have  warranted. 

367.  qua  in  area  :  =  arcem  i7i  qua  ;  arcem  is  one  of  the  subjects 
of  the  infinitive  premi.  As  we  have  seen,  many  gods  had  temples 
on  the  Capitol. 

370.  perire  :  i.  e.  is  wasted. 

371.  Let  them  die  in  the  open,  sword  in  hand,  not  be  starved  to 
death  like  cowards. 

373.  inopes  victus  :  R.  L.  P.  §  253. 

374.  suo  :  refers  to  the  object  not  the  subject.     Cf.  note  on  i.  310. 

375.  trabea  ;  cf.  note  on  ii.  503.  Romulus  carried  the  Htuus, 
the  augur's  curved  staff,  in  allusion  to  the  augury  by  which  he  and 
not  Remus  became  the  founder  of  Rome. 

377.  publica  :   =  co??i?mmzs. 

379«  ^ffi(:e  {ut)fruges,  quae  desimt,  superesse ptitentur.  putejituf 
is  a  jussive  subjunctive  semi-dependent  upon  effice.     R.  L.  P.  §  350. 

381.  solidae  :  i.e.  unground.  Cereris  :  cf.  ii.  539.  cava  : 
cf.  note  on  I.  312. 

382.  moUitam :  kneaded. 

383.  Vesta  was  the  daughter  of  Saturn,  and  so  sister  of  Jupiter. 

388.  opem :  resource. 

389.  novis :  strange. 

390.  quam :  interrogative. 

393.  posse:  sc.  Roma?ws.  The  ' accusative  and  infinitive'  de- 
pends on  spes,  to  which  it  is  in  apposition. 

395-414.  Why  the  matrons  go  barefoot  to  Vesta's  shrine  at  this 
festival.  The  custom,  Ovid  was  informed,  was  a  survival  from 
older  times  when  it  had  been  a  necessity  on  account  of  the  floods 
from  the  Tiber.  '  Even  after  the  original  settlement  on  the  Palatine 
had  spread  over  the  hills  to  the  east  and  the  south  .  .  .  the  depres- 
sion between  the  Palatine  and  the  Capitoline  continued  for  a  long 
time  a  marshy  valley,  shut  out  from  the  city  proper.  Springs  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Palatine  and  on  the  east  slope  of  the  Capitoline 
watered  the  valley,  and  a  brook  which  came  from  the  hills  to  the 
east  flowed  through  it,  and  continuing  on  through  the  depression  of 
the  '  Velabrum  '  and  so  into  the  Tiber,  formed  a  very  considerable 
protection  for  the  north  side  of  the  Palatine  settlement '  (Hiilsen, 
The  Roman  Forum). 
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395.  ilia  :  sc.  via^  in  that  direction. 

396.  Nova  via :  one  of  the  two  streets  (the  other  was  the  Sacra 
via)  within  the  city  which  bore  the  name  of  via^  instead  of  the 
usual  vicus  or  (if  sloping)  clivus.  Like  the  Sacra  via,  it  started 
from  the  old  Palatine  gate,  the  Porta  Mugonia  (near  the  Arch  of 
Titus),  but  while  the  Sacra  via  passed  through  the  Forum,  the 
Nova  via  ran  along  the  slope  of  the  Palatine,  half-way  up,  and 
rounding  it  to  the  left  ended  in  the  Velabrum.  iuncta  foro  est : 
i.e.  approaches  the  Forum  (near  the  shrine  of  Vesta).  Of  course, 
there  may  have  been  an  actual  connexion  by  a  cross-path. 

401.  fora  :  the /<??'«  Ro?na?iinn,  boarium,  and  Jwlit07-iwii  \  the 
two  latter  by  the  riverside  beyond  the  Velabrum. 

402.  fossa  :  '  the  hollow  ground '  between  the  hills  ;  see  note  on 
11-  395-414-  redundatis  :  7'edu7idare  is  properly  an  intransitive 
verb,  but  the  poet  chooses  to  regard  the  waters  as  acted  upon 
rather  than  as  acting  and  so  puts  a  new  meaning  into  the  verb. 
Cf.  note  on  iv.  167.         amne  :  with  redundatis. 

403.  Curtius  lacus :  in  the  Forum  was  a  small  enclosure — 
recently  excavated— known  by  this  name.  Its  origin  is  uncertain, 
but  tradition  connected  it  with  a  swamp  in  which  a  Sabine  leader, 
Mettus  Curtius,  was  almost  engulfed  in  the  wars  with  Romulus. 
According  to  another  more  popular  story  it  commemorated  the 
devotion  of  Marcus  Curtius,  a  Roman.  A  mysterious  chasm  had 
opened  in  the  Forum,  which  the  soothsayers  declared  could  only  be 
closed  by  throwing  into  it  that  on  which  Rome's  greatness  was 
based.  This,  said  Curtius,  must  be  a  brave  citizen  in  arms,  and 
fully  equipped  he  leaped  his  horse  into  the  gulf,  which  immediately 
closed  over  him. 

405.  The  procession  would  pass  from  the  Forum  through  the 
Velabrum  to  the  Circus  Maximus,  which  occupied  the  valley  between 
the  Palatine  and  the  Aventine. 

406.  praeter  .  .  .  canna  fuit :  praeter  is  occasionally  used,  as 
here,  for  the  conjunction  praetei-quam.     The  construction  is  :  nil 

fuit,  p7'aete7'{qttain)  .  .  .  cassa  ca7i7ia  fuit,  '  there  was  nothing, 
except  (that)  there  were  .  .  .  useless  (lit.  empty)  reeds  '.  So  in 
English  '  after',  '  till ',  &c.  now  used  as  conjunctions  were  originally 
prepositions.  The  same  tendency  is  seen  in  constructions  like 
'  without  they  were  ordered ',  '  whence  all  but  he  had  fled '. 

407.  suburbanas  :  in  the  times  of  which  the  old  woman  is 
speaking  the  Velabrum  was  not  yet  part  of  the  city.  ca7itat  and 
iacit  are  historic  presents. 

409.  conveniens  diversis  figuris  . . .  deus  :  the  god  Vertumnus  is 
meant.  The  latter  part  of  his  name  is  participial,  as  seen  in  the  Greek 
-ofiepos  and  a  few  other  Latin  formations  like  alu77i7ius  and  auctu77i7ius. 
He  was  the  god  of  the  revolving  seasons  and  their  various  fruits. 
Ovid,  however,  follows  the  popular  error  of  his  time,  which  derived 
the  name  from  ve7-to  and  a77mis  ;  the  '  turner-back  of  the  river  '. 

1C69.2  O 
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411.  hie  quoque :  i.e.  where  Ovid  and  the  old  woman  were 
standing  ;  cf.  1.  396. 

414.  mos  :  i.  e.  of  going  barefoot  to  Vesta's  shrine. 

437.  Vesta  :  i.  e.  Vesta's  temple,  as  subject  of  arsit ;  the  goddess 
herself,  as  subject  of  obruta  est.  There  was  no  image  of  Vesta  in 
her  temple.     The  fire  happened  in  241  B.C. 

439-40.  Notice  how  point  is  given  to  the  narrative  by  bring- 
ing side  by  side  the  contrasted  nouns  and  adjectives.  sancti 
ignes :  i.  e.  the  ever-burning  fire  on  Vesta's  hearth,  here  typical 
of  the  whole  temple.  sceleratis  ignibus :  ablative  of  instru- 
ment. 

441.  ministrae  :  i.e.  the  Vestal  Virgins. 

444.  L.  Caecilius  Metellus,  the  Pontifex  Maximus,  who  in  250  B.C. 
had  won  a  decisive  victory  at  Panormus  over  Hasdrubal  in  the  First 
Punic  War. 

445.  pignora  fatalia :  i.e.  the  Palladium,  the  figure  of  Pallas 
(Minerva),  which  had  fallen  from  heaven  at  Troy,  fatalia,  because 
the  destinies,  first  of  Troy  and  then  of  Rome,  were  supposed  to 
depend  upon  the  possession  of  it.  Aeneas  had  brought  it  with  him 
to  Italy  ;  cf.  i.  527. 

447.  dubitare  :  sc.  eas  as  subject  of  the  infinitive. 
449.  aquas :  as  purification  for  the  pious  impiety  he  was  about 
to  commit. 

452.  capitis  mei :  caput  is  used  to  denote  (i)  physical  life  (as 
here),  (2)  civic  life,  i.  e.  citizenship. 

453.  factum  probavit :  i.  e.  did  not  visit  Metellus'  daring  act 
with  any  punishment.     Another  version  says  he  lost  his  sight. 

454.  sui :  cf.  note  on  1.  249  for  the  close  connexion  existing 
between  the  Pontifex  Maximus  and  Vesta's  worship. 

461.  Tum :  i.e.  on  June  9.  D.  Junius  Brutus  Callaecus  won  his 
'title'  from  his  victory  over  the  Gallaeci  (or  Callaeci)  a  people  of 
north-west  Spain  (now  Galicia)  in  136  B.C.  cognomen:  this 
name  of  honour  or  title  is  generally  called  agnonieji  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  regular  cogfiomen  that  all  members  of  a  Roman  gens  bore, 
but  this  convenient  distinction  was  not  made  till  long  after  Ovid's 
time. 

465-6.  Cf.  note  on  v.  549,  583.        sues  :  sc.  niilites. 

468.  ultor:  Augustus. 

473.  Phryx :  see  note  on  i.  461.  Troy  was  in  Phrygia. 
relinqui  :  object  of  giiereris ;  for  the  more  usual  construction, 
te  relinqui.  Cf.  the  Greek  idiom  of  nominative  (generally  omitted) 
and  infinitive  when  the  subjects  of  the  governing  verb  and  the 
infinitive  are  the  same,  as  here.  Ovid  perhaps  had  this  in  mind, 
although  it  is  more  natural  to  regard  the  infinitive  here  as  a  poetical 
extension  of  the  ordinary  prose  usage.  ?tolo  relinqui  might  easily 
suggest  queror  relitiqui. 

474.  Lucifer :  cf  note  on  i.  46. 
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475.  Matralia :  the  feast  of  the  ancient  Italian  goddess,  Mater 
Matuta,  the  deity  of  matrons. 

476.  Thebanae  deae  :  Leucothea,  daughter  of  Cadmus,  king  of 
Thebes.  She  was  a  Greek  goddess  of  the  sea  ;  Ovid  here  wrongly 
identifies  her  with  Matuta. 

477-8.  The  temple  of  Matuta  was  in  the  Forum  Boarium,  the 
cattle-market,  which  lay  between  the  river,  here  spanned  by  the 
Aemilian  and  Sublician  bridges,  and  the  north-west  end  of  the 
Circus  Maximus.  '  In  the  centre  stood  the  bronze  figure  of  a  bull 
brought  from  Aegina,  either  as  a  symbol  of  the  trade  in  cattle,  to 
which  the  place  owed  its  name,  or,  as  Tacitus  observes,  to  mark  the 
supposed  spot  whence  the  plough  of  Romulus,  drawn  by  a  bull  and 
a  cow,  first  started  in  tracing  out  the  Palatine  pomoerium '  (Burn). 
nomen  :  this  was  derived  from  the  trade  of  the  place,  not  from  the 
bronze  bull. 

480.  Servi :  Servius  Tullius  was  the  sixth  king  of  Rome. 

569.  Lux  :  June  11.  auctor  :  Servius  Tullius.  locus  :  Forum 
Boarium. 

570.  In  Fortune's  temple  was  a  statue  draped  in  two  togas.  It 
may  have  been  connected  with  Servius,  as  he  was  an  Etruscan  and 
some  of  the  Etruscan  deities  were  represented  as  veiled.  We  hear 
also  of  a  veiled  statue  of  Pudicitia  (Modesty)  in  the  Forum  Boarium. 
Ovid's  story,  while  definitely  asserting  that  the  figure  was  that  of 
Servius,  seems  in  1.  620  to  reflect  a  rival  tradition  that  it  was  this 
statue  of  Pudicitia. 

572.  mentis:  the  genitive  with  adjectives  expressing  '  states  of 
feehng '  is  much  older  than  the  use  of  the  genitive  noted  on  iv.  457. 
It  is  a  direct  imitation  of  the  supposed  genitive  but  really  locative 
ajiiinij  '  in  mind '. 

587-620.  The  most  famous  of  the  three  stories  which  Ovid  gives 
in  explanation  of  the  veiled  statue.  The  two  daughters  of  Servius 
had  married  the  two  sons  of  the  elder  Tarquin.  Both  the  couples 
were  ill-mated;  and  in  the  one  case  the  wife,  in  the  other  the 
husband,  murdered  their  innocent  partners  and  left  the  road  open 
for  a  union  with  each  other.  Ovid's  story  begins  at  this  point, 
when  nothing  but  the  life  of  the  aged  king  stood  between  the  guilty 
pair  and  the  throne. 

589.  pares:  i.e.  equally  steeped  in  guilt.  The  subjects  of  esse 
are  te  meque.  Notice  the  difference  between  hruat  and  placet,  the 
former  denoting  '  advantage  ',  the  latter  '  intention '. 

590.  pia  :  cf.  note  on  i.  527. 

591.  debuerant :  pluperfect,  because  past  with  reference  to  the 
time  of  erainus  in  1.  592. 

593.  caput :  cf.  1.  452,  note.  facio  dotale :  I  make  my  bridal 
gift  to  you. 

594.  dictas  :   =  promissas. 

595.  regia  res:    i.e.  the  privilege  of  kings.    Elsewhere  Ovid 
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says  (in  his  own  person)  7'egia  {crede  mihi)  res  est siictii7'rere  lapsis, 
*  'tis  the  privilege  of  kings  to  help  the  fallen '.  But  Tullia  would 
value  only  the  power  of  committing  great  crimes  as  a  kingly 
attribute. 

596.  nostras :  =  nieas^  i.  e.  his  daughter's,  parallel  to  socero  above. 
She  gloats  over  the  details  of  relationship  which  adds  to  the  horror 
of  the  unnatural  crime. 

597-600.  Tarquin,  who  had  gained  over  a  number  of  the  senators, 
took  the  royal  seat  in  the  Senate  house  and  summoned  the  Senate 
in  his  own  name  as  king.  Servius  protested  unavailingly.  He  was 
brutally  thrown  down  the  Senate  house  steps  by  Tarquin  himself 
and  while  making  his  way  to  the  shelter  of  his  palace  on  the 
Esquiline  was  murdered  by  Tarquin's  emissaries. 

597.  privatus  :  i.  e.  a  usurper.  The  incongruity  is  brought  out 
by  the  juxtaposition  of  solio  and  privatus. 

598.  sederat  .  .  .  ruit  :  cf.  note  on  ii.  404. 

600.  socero  :  for  the  dative  see  note  on  i.  451. 

601.  Ipse:  i.e.  Servius. 

603.  Tullia  had  gone  down  to  the  Senate  house  to  greet  her 
husband  as  king. 

606.  corripit :  '  to  snatch  up  '  leads  naturally  to  the  metaphorical 
meaning  '  to  chide '. 

607.  '  Are  you  going  on  or  w^aiting  for,'  &c.  A  natural  form  of 
threat.  pietatis  :  '  tender  feelings '  due  to  the  memory  of  his 
late  king. 

609.  fides:  *  proof.  See  note  on  i.  359.  The  name  of  the  street 
is  the  proof. 

610.  pressa  :  'whelmed',  'sunk'. 

611.  templum  :  the  temple  of  Fortune  ;  cf.  1.  569. 

612.  tangere:  i.e.  to  enter. 

613.  sub  imagine  :  '  in  the  likeness  of,  '  representing  '. 
616.  ora  :  accusative. 

620.  positi :   =  depositi^  '  cast  aside  '.     Cf.  note  on  1.  570. 

622.  satis  est  movere  preces  :  sc.  non  inove7-e  vestes.  moverexs 
to  be  understood  in  a  double  sense  (cf.  note  on  ii.  197),  (i)  to  set  in 
motion,  utter  ;  and  (2)  literally. 

623.  caput :  for  the  accusative  cf.  note  on  i.  360.  Romano 
amictu  :  the  toga  was  the  distinctive  dress  of  the  Romans,  \^ens 
t  Ogata '. 

624.  Septimus  :  Ovid  includes  Titus  Tatius,  the  colleague  of 
Romulus,  in  his  reckoning. 

651.  Quinquatrus  :  cf.  note  on  iii.  810.  The  explanation  given 
there  does  not  suit  here,  where  the  name  is  borrowed  without  refer- 
ence to  its  meaning,  simply  as  an  appropriate  name  for  a  festival  at 
which  Minerva  was  honoured.  She  was  the  patron  goddess  of  the 
guild  of  fluteplayers  who  on  this  day  met  at  her  temple  on  the 
Aventine,  and  then  marched  in  procession,  masked  and  clad  in  the 
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traditional  long  robes  of  their  calling,  through  the  city.     Their 

holiday  ended  with  a  feast  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  on  the  Capitol. 

653-4.  Ovid  asks  the  meaning  of  the  procession  and  the  dress. 

655.  Tritonia:  a  name  of  Minerva,  who  is  said  to  have  been 
born  at  the  lake  Tritonis  in  Libya.  posita  cuspide  :  i.  e.  laying 
aside  her  terrors  as  a  war-goddess. 

656.  Cf.  Keats  : 

Words,  which  in  our  feeble  tongue 
Would  come  in  these-like  accents ;  O  how  frail 
To  that  large  utterance  of  the  early  Gods  ! 

659-60.  fanis,  ludis,  funeribus  :  ablatives  of  '  time  when  ',  as 
the  occasion,  rather  than  the  place,  is  meant,  '  at  temple  services,' 
&c.  The  wall-paintings  in  Etruscan  tombs  show  this  universal  use 
of  the  tibia  at  all  religious  ceremonies. 

661.  mercede  :  part  of  this  emolument  was  the  feast  on  the 
Capitol  (cf.  note  on  1.  651).  According  to  Livy  (ix.  30)  it  was  the 
withdrawal  of  this  privilege  by  the  censors  in  311  B.  c.  which  caused 
their  retirement — a  '  strike  '  rather  than  exile— from  the  city.  Ovid 
does  not  mention  this.  tempusque  :  the  connexion  requires 
*  but ',  rather  than  '  and '.        secutum  :  sc.  est. 

662.  quod  . . .  frangeret :  R.  L.  P.  §  452.  Graiae  :  apparently 
the  flute  was  the  one  native  Italian  musical  instrument ;  but  Ovid 
attributes  all  the  artes  to  Greece. 

663.  adde  quod:  'besides';  literally  'add  the  fact  that'.  It 
looks  as  if  a  previous  statement  of  a  grievance,  probably  the  loss  of 
the  yearly  feast,  has  fallen  out  between  11.  662-3.  aedilis  :  the 
aediles  had  to  see  that  the  laws  regulating  expenses  (sumptuary 
laws)  were  carried  out.  pompam  funeris  irent :  a  natural  exten- 
sion of  exseqicias  ire.,  '  to  attend  a  funeral '. 

665.  exsilio  :  cf.  note  on  iv.  402.  In  Livy's  account  (see  note  on 
1.  661)  this  exile  w^as  voluntary  ;  in  Ovid's  (cf.  11.  689-90)  apparently 
it  was  enforced  by  Claudius. 

666.  This  line  may  have  been  inserted  when  Ovid  was  in  exile  at 
Tomi.  Tibur  (modern  Tivoli)  is  the  loveliest  spot  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Rome,  famous  for  its  cascades  and  picturesquely  situated 
temples. 

667-8.  The  flute  is  missed  on  all  the  occasions  mentioned  above 
in  11.  659-60.  naenia  :  properly  a  dirge  sung  by  hired  mourning- 
women  ;  here  used  for  the  funeral  music  of  the  flute.  supremos 
toros  :  i.  e.  the  bier. 

669.  quidam  :  this  freedman,  we  learn  from  Plutarch,  was  acting 
in  concert  with  the  Roman  magistrates.  quantolibet :  i.e.  any, 
however  high. 

671.  rure  :  estate. 

674.  praeconposito  ore  :  with  looks  (arranged  beforehand, 
i.  e.)  of  feigned  alarm. 
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676.  auctor  vindictae  :  =  patromis,  the  former  owner  of  the 
freedman.  vmdicta  is  properly  the  rod  laid  by  the  magistrate 
upon  the  slave's  head  in  the  ceremony  of  enfranchisement ;  here  it 
=  freedom,  of  which  it  is  the  symbol.  The  pretence  is  that  the 
freedman-host  is  not  really  the  owner  of  the  estate,  which  he  is 
wasting  by  his  riotous  entertaining,  but  is  merely  in  charge  of  it  for 
his  patron,  who  is  now  paying  him  a  surprise  visit. 

679.  dominus  :  i.  e.  the  freedman,  who  is  the  real  owner. 
plaustro  :  cf.  note  on  grejnio,  i v.  5  50. 

680.  scirpea  :  the  wicker  body  of  the  wagon. 

685.  Plautius  :  one  of  the  censors.  His  stricter  colleague  was 
Appius  Claudius.  ut  posset :  either  primary  or  historic  sequence 
is  allowed  when  the  main  verb  is  in  the  '  historic  present '. 
specie,  &c. :  in  Ovid's  version  of  the  story,  the  identity  of  the 
restored  fluteplayers  has  to  be  concealed  from  the  Senate.  Appa- 
rently this  troupe  was  specially  under  the  ban  of  Claudius  (1.  690). 
They  are  to  be  taken  for  another  troupe  containing  female  flute- 
players.  This  added  detail  gives  Ovid  an  opportunity  of  explaining 
the  masks  and  long  dresses  worn  by  the  tibicines  in  his  day,  and 
was  perhaps  invented  by  Ovid  for  this  purpose. 

686.  inperat :  is  used  occasionally  (as  here)  with  an  accusative 
and  infinitive  construction,  like  iubeo^  instead  of  ?//and  subjunctive. 
personis  :  note  the  interesting  chain  of  meanings  attaching  to  this 
word  :  mask  —  character  acted  on  the  stage — character  sustained  in 
daily  life— the  person  sustaining  any  character  (hence  in  English, 
specially,  a  parson) — (later  Latin)  person  in  general,  human  being. 

687.  tibicina  :  singular  used  in  a  general  sense  for  plural ;  as 
flos  in  V.  211. 

689.  sic  .  .  .  tegi  :  the  accusative  and  infinitive  depends  on  a 
verb  of  saying  understood  from  iubet ;  '  for  so  (says  he)  they  can,' 
&c.  Notice  the  quantity  of  reduces.  notentur  :  Jtotare,  used 
specially  of  the  censors,  means  to  put  a  mark  of  disgrace  against 
a  person's  name  in  the  register  :  '  lest  they  be  censured  for  having 
returned,'  &c. 

690.  redisse  :  the  infinitive,  because  ?iotor  is  felt  as  equivalent 
to  dkor  aim  iiota. 

693.  perdocuit :  the  subject  is  Miiier^'a.  On  Ovid's  next  ques- 
tion see  note  on  1.  651. 

695.  The  meaning  is  :  March  keeps  a  feast  of  mine  under  this 
name,  Qidnquatriis ;  I  am  the  patron  goddess  of  the  fluteplayers, 
so  their  festival  is  called  Qtcinquatrus  also. 

696.  sub  :  dependent  on.        haec  turba  :  i.  e.  tibicines. 

697.  per  rara  foramina :  with  holes  wide  apart.  The  ancient 
flute  had  only  three  or  four  stops.         buxo  :  from  biixtwi. 

698.  Notice  the  position  of  the  main  verb  effeci  in  the  middle  of 
a  dependent  clause  ;  cf.  i.  21. 

699.  vox  :  the  sound.        liquidis  :  clear. 
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700.  virgineas :  Minerva  was  a  maiden  goddess  ;  but  the  adjec- 
tive implies  also  youth  and  beauty. 

701.  non  tanti :  not  worth  the  cost  (of  disfigurement).  For  the 
genitive  see  R.  L.  P.  §  257. 

703.  Satyrus  :  Marsyas. 

705.  concipit :  properly  'draws  in',  but  here  means  'keeps  in', 
i.e.  he  puts  his  fingers  on  the  stops. 

707.  Phoebus  won  his  victory  with  the  lyre.  Marsyas  was  hung 
on  a  tree  and  flayed. 

709.  carminis  :  i.  e.  the  music  of  the  flute. 

729.  nurus  :  cf.  note  on  i.  461.  Ovid's  fertility  in  periphrases 
for  the  dawn  is  inexhaustible. 

731.  reddita  :  duly  given.  Summanus,  an  ancient  half-forgotten 
god  (cf.  qidsqtns  is  est),  seems  to  have  been  Jupiter  as  god  of  the 
night,  the  wielder  of  the  nocturnal  lightning. 

732.  cum  .  .  .  eras  :  indicative,  because  there  is  no  notion  but 
that  of  time  pure  and  simple  ;  the  clause  defines  hwt.  Pyrrhus, 
king  of  Epirus,  helped  Tarentum  against  Rome,  281-275  B.C. 

7'^'^.  Hanc  :  goes  back  to  line  729  ;  it  =  iiuruin  =  An7'oram  = 
iiicein.  Galatea  :  a  sea-nymph,  daughter  of  Nereus.  Here  used 
for  '  the  sea  '. 

735.  iuvenis  :  Aesculapius,  son  of  Apollo  and  Coronis,  and  so 
grandson  of  Jupiter  (cf.  telis  avitis).  adflatus  :  'blasted';  see 
11.  759-60.  After  his  death  Jupiter  placed  him  among  the  stars  as 
the  Snake-holder,  Ophiuchus,  which,  according  to  Ovid,  rises  in 
the  evening  of  this  day,  June  20.  Ovid's  astronomy,  as  so  often,  is 
wrong.  He  seems  to  be  confusing  the  (true)  morning  setting  of 
Ophiuchus  on  this  date  and  the  (apparent)  evening  rising  on  April 

'j'^6.  The  snake  was  the  '  familiar '  of  Aesculapius,  who  is  repre- 
sented in  art  with  a  staff  round  which  a  snake  is  coiled.  Serpents 
were  thought  to  have  a  special  knowledge  of  healing  herbs  ;  cf. 
I.  752. 

'J'^'J.  Ovid  tells  the  story  how  Aesculapius  raised  Hippolytus 
from  death  and  was  himself  slain  by  Jupiter  for  his  presumption. 
Phaedra,  wife  of  Theseus,  fell  in  love  with  her  stepson,  Hippolytus. 
Repelled  by  him,  she  calumniated  him  to  Theseus,  who  cursed  him 
and  drove  him  from  Athens.  Hippolytus  wished  to  flee  to  Troezen 
but  on  the  way  his  horses  were  frightened  by  a  sea-monster  in  the 
form  of  a  bull,  which  Poseidon  sent  in  answer  to  his  father's  curses, 
and  he  was  thrown  from  his  car  and  killed.  Thesei  :  subjective 
genitive. 

739.  non  inpune  :  with  plus,  pins,  because  he  was  a  votary  of 
Diana,  '  queen  and  huntress,  chaste  and  fair '. 

743.  Hippolytus,  like  the  Roman  charioteers  of  Ovid's  time,  has 
the  reins  looped  round  his  waist.  Ovid  is  describing  an  accident 
which  must  have  been  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Circus. 
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745.  Diana  :   cf.  note  onphis^  1.  739. 

746.  Coronides  :  cf.  note  on  1.  735. 

747.  sine  vulnere  :  i.e.  all  trace  of  his  wounds  shall  disappear. 

749.  gramina  :  herbs. 

750.  Glaucus,  son  of  Minos,  had  been  restored  to  Hfe  by  the  seer 
Polyidus,  by  means  of  a  herb,  which  he  had  seen  a  snake  use  to 
revive  its  dead  mate. 

751.  descendit  in  :  i.  e.  had  recourse  to. 

752.  anguis  :  i.e.  the  dead  snake.         dato  :  with  auxilio. 
754.  ille  :  Hippolytus. 

759.  ipsum  :  sc.  Aesciclapiiun. 

760.  moverat :  had  set  in  motion,  applied.  nimiae  :  because 
his  skill  upset  the  decrees  of  fate. 

761.  deus  :  i.e.  Aesculapius,  received  among  the  stars.  pa- 
renti :  Jupiter,  who  for  Phoebus'  sake  does  the  very  thing  for 
which  he  had  slain  Aesculapius. 
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a  or  ab  :  ii.  775. 
Ablative  : 

'absolute',  i.  277  ;  iii.  296. 
of   comparison,    standing    for   a 
clause,  i.  689  ;  with  in  par,  iv. 
306. 
of    time     -'throughout     which', 

i.  49. 
of  price,  ii.  812. 
ract 
276. 
Accusative  : 

cognate,  ii.  704  ;  vi.  140. 

in    apposition   to    the   sentence, 

ii.  115. 
of  exclamation,  iv.  456. 
with  passive  verbs,  i.  360. 
Adjective  : 

applied    from    effect    to    cause, 

i.  681. 
ending  pentameter,  i.  222. 
geographical       epithets,      Latin 

poetical  use  of.  i.  478. 
used   with    adverbial    force,    ii. 

272. 
with  infinitives,  i.   88   {dignus), 
ii.  200  [aptus). 
alliteration  :  i.  156,  356. 
anthitiosus :  v.  298. 
«"  •■  V.  357  ;  for  sivc,  iv.  487. 
aphis:  with  infinitive,  ii.  200,  216. 

254. 
attraction  :    of  pronoun   subject  to 
gender  of  complement,  i.  160. 


carmen :  iv.  257. 
cause  for  effect :  v.  227. 
coeptus  sum  :  iii.  280. 
coniitahis :  iii.  737. 


comparison,  short :  ii.  291  ;  iv.  92. 

concipere:  ii.  286. 

concreteness  of  Latin  expression  : 

iv.  586. 
conditions  : 

mixed    indicative    and    subjunc- 
tive, i.  123. 
periphrastic  forms,  iv.  613, 
the    'if '-clause    replaced  by  {a) 
imperative,  i.  17  ;  {b)  fut.  perf. 
indie,  without  si,  i.  315. 
co-ordination  with  implied  subordi- 
nation, i.  299  ;  ii.  404  ;  ii.  693; 

vi.  351- 

credere :    iv.   857  ;   used   personally 
in  passive,  iii.  74,  351. 


Dative  : 

of  '  agent ',  i.  513  ;  ii.  ir. 

of  '  person  interested',  vi.  173. 

with    verbs    of    "taking    away', 
i.  451. 
debebam  :  i.  150. 

digtius  :  with  infinitive,  i.  88,  226. 
distributives  for  cardinals  :  v.  105. 


eftect  for  cause  :  iv.  87,  832. 

elegi:  ii.  3. 

ef :  'postpositive*,  i.  154. 


favere  ( Unguis]  :  i.  71. 

fides :  i.  359. 

forsitan  :  ii.  97. 

fungi:  iv.  332,  824. 

fusion  of  noun  and  adjectival 
(generally  participle)  deter- 
minant, i.  453. 
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Genitive  : 

of  contents,  iv,  743. 
partitive,  i.  46  ;  iv.  549. 
with     adjectives,    iv.    457  ;     vi. 
572. 
gerundive :    i.   556 ;  with  verbs  of 

'causing*,  v,  46. 
Greek  Syntax,  influence  of  :  iii.  351 
{credemur)  ;  vi.  473. 


heros:  i.  543. 
hinges  :  i.  120. 

tacere:  in  compounds,  i.  189. 

iacere:  i.  218. 

imperfect :  of  '■  disappointed  ex- 
pectation', i.  150. 

indignns :  ii.  780. 

infinitive  : 

with  pugnare,  ii.  648  ;  with  con- 
pellere,  iii.  860  ;  with  inotiere, 
iv.  131. 

iiDiitmis :  iv.  575. 

intransitive  verbs  used  personally  in 
passive:  i.  339;  iv.  167;  vi, 
402. 

iura  dare:  i.  207  ;  iv.  93. 

juxtaposition,  emphasis  gained  by  : 
i.  67  ;  vi.  439-40. 

lar :  i.  136 ;  ii.  634. 
lentus :  ii.  722. 
licet :  i.  533. 
longiint  est :  iv.  95. 
lustrare :  i.  669. 
histruni :  iii.  120. 

male :  i.  559  ;  ii.  225. 
iniinus :  v.  190. 
miitare :  iv.  402. 

nc  :  giving  the  purpose  in  making 

the  statement,  i.  45. 
nee  ;  =  <?/...,  non,  iv.  598  ;  ■=  ne  .  .  . 

quidern,  iv.  611. 
neve:  —  et .  .  .,  ne,  i.  288. 
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omission  :  of  conjunction,  v.  358  ; 
of  preposition,  iii.  85  ;  of  verb 
(subjunctive),  iii.  383-4. 

oratory  in  Roman  education  :  i.  22. 


part  for  whole  :  ii.  no. 

participle  repeating  preceding  verb, 
iv.  258. 

pectus :  V.  71. 

penates :  iv.  531. 

perfect  infinitive  :  i.  354. 

periphrastic  construction  :  iv.  613. 

persona :  vi.  686. 

pietas :  i.  527. 

play  upon  words  :  i.  217. 

pluperfect,  Ovid's  use  of:  i.  342; 
iv.  429. 

plural  for  singular  :  i.  539, 

ponere :  ii.  740. 

position  of  words  in  pointing  mean- 
ing :  vi.  439-40. 

praeter :  =  praeterqiiain,  vi.  406. 

pregnant  construction  :  i.  538. 

preposition  omitted  in  poetry  :  iii. 

85. 
prolepsis  :  ii.  222. 
pronoun,  when    subject,  attracted 

to     gender     of    complement  : 

i.  160. 


qnanivis :  ii.  485. 

-que  :  out  of  place,  i.  44. 


relative  clause  :  co-ordinated  with 
adjective,  iii.  313;  sunt  qnibus 
.  .  .  est,  iii.  528. 

repeated  action  :  i.  121. 

scd  et :  iv.  689. 

sentire :  ii.  135. 

si:  in  indirect  question,  i.  219. 

sic:  in  wishes,  iv.  525. 

spinning  :  iii.  817, 

sub  :  iv.  427. 

Subjunctive  : 

jussive,  iv.  487. 

potential,  ii.  391. 
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reported  reason,  i.  456. 

semi-dependent  jussive,  ii.  822  : 
iv.  179. 

wish,  ii.  120. 

with  relative,  ii.  802  ;  iii.  313. 
stistincj-e :  ii.  416. 
suns:  i.  49. 

tamen:  i.  495. 

tangi :  v.  74. 

tenses  :  use  of,  in  poetry,    i.  559  : 

ii.  404;  vi.  351,  598. 
tibicines  :  vi.  685. 


ttt  .  .  .  stc:  i.  585. 


vacare :  u.  10. 

verbs :    simple    for   compound,    in 
poetry,  v.  542  ;  vi.  41. 

vuidtda  :  vi.  676. 


weaving:   iii.  819-20. 
wine-making  :  v.  516. 

Zeugma  :  ii.  197,  260  ;  iii.  225. 
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{The  references  are  to  the  Notes.) 


Acca  :  v.  453. 
Achelous  :  v.  343. 
Achilles:  ii.  119;  v.  379. 
Actiacus  :  i.  711. 
Adonis  :  v.  227, 
Aeacides  'Achilles)  :  v.  389. 
Aesculapius  :  vi.  735, 
Aganippe  :  v.  7, 
Albula  :  ii.  389. 
Alcides  :  i.  575  ;  v.  387. 
Almo  :  iv.  337. 
Amulius  :  ii.  383,  401. 
Anna  Perenna  :  iii.  523, 
Aonia  :  i.  490. 
Aphidna  :  v.  708. 
Areas :  i,  469. 
Ardea  :  ii.  721. 
Arethusa  :  iv.  423. 
Aricia  :  iii.  263. 
Arion  :  ii.  83. 
Ascraeus  :  vi.  13. 
Attis  :  V.  227. 
Augusta  :  i.  536. 
Augustus  :  i.  10,  13. 
Aurora  :  i.  461. 
Ausonius :  i.  55. 

Berecyntus  :  iv.  181. 
Brutus  :  ii.  713,  717. 
Brutus  (Callaecus) :  vi.  461, 

Cacus  :  i.  551. 
Cadmus  :  i.  490. 
Caenina  :  ii.  135. 
Calliopea :  v.  53. 
Camenae  :  iii.  275. 
Camillus :  vi.  183. 
Capena  ^Porta^  :  iv.  345. 
Carna  :  vi.  loi. 
Carseoli :  iv.  683. 
Carthago  :  vi.  45. 


Castor:  v.  700. 
Cecropidae  :  iv.  504. 
Celer  :  iv.  835. 
Celeus  :  iv.  508. 
Ceres :  ii.  539. 
Charites :  v.  219. 
Charybdis :  iv.  499. 
Chiron  :  v.  379. 
Cilissa :  i.  76. 
Circus :  vi,  405. 
Clarius :  i.  20. 
Clio:  V,  53. 
Colchis  :  iii.  876, 
Collatia:  ii.  733. 
Collatinus  :  ii.  733. 
Concordia  :  vi.  91. 
Consus  :  iii.  199. 
Corinthus  :  iv.  501. 
Coronides  :  vi.  746. 
Crassus  :  v.  583. 
Cremera  :  ii.  205. 
Crocus  :  v.  227. 
Cures  :  ii.  135. 
Curtius  lacus  :  vi.  403. 
Cybele  :  iv.  182,  249. 
Cynthia  :  ii.  91. 

Dardanius  :  vi.  42. 
Delia  :  v.  537. 
Dindymus  :  iv.  249. 
Dis  :  iv.  445. 
Drusus  (senior):  i.  10. 
Drusus  (iunior):  i.  12. 

Egeria :  iii.  153-4. 
Electra :  vi.  42. 
Epeus  :  iii.  825. 
Erytheis :  i.  543. 
Euboicum  carmen:  iv.  257. 
Evander  :  i.  478,  545. 
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Fabii :  ii.  195. 
Faliscus :  i.  84. 
Faunus  :  ii.  268  ;  iii.  291. 
Faustulus:  v.  453. 
Flora :  v.  183,  195. 
Forum  :  ii.  391. 

Gabii :  ii.  690. 
Galatea  :  vi.  733. 
Galli :  vi.  351. 
Germanicus  :  i.  3,  10,  285. 
Geryon  :  i.  543. 
Gigantes :  v.  35-7. 
Glaucus:  vi.  750. 
Gyges  :  iv.  593. 

Haemonia  :  v.  381. 

Hebrus  (the  Maritza)  :  iii.  737. 

Helerni  lucus  :  vi.  105. 

Helice :  iv.  577. 

Helle  :  iii.  852.  870. 

Henna:  iv.  422. 

Hercules:   i.  584  ;  see  Alcides. 

Herculis  uxor  (i.e.  Hebe) :  vi.  65. 

Hesperia  :  i.  498. 

Hilaira  :  v.  699. 

Hippocrene  :  v.  7. 

Hippolytus:  vi.  737. 

Horae :  v.  217. 

Ida :  iv,  249. 

Idalium  :  i.  452. 

Idas :  V.  699. 

Inachis  (i.e.  lo)  :  i.  454. 

113-3 :  iv.  482. 

Janus  :  i.  63. 

Jason  :  i.  491  ;  v.  379. 

Juba  :  iv.  379. 

Julia  :  i.  536. 

Jupiter:  i.  201-2  ;  (Elicius)  iii.  328. 

Juturna  :  i,  463. 

Laenas  :  v.  330. 
Latona :  v.  542. 
Laurentum  :  ii.  231. 
Lernaeus :  v.  405. 
Leucippus :  v.  699. 
Libra  :  iv.  386. 
Lucifer  :  i.  46. 


Lucina  :  vi.  39. 
Lucretia :  ii.  852. 
Lupercalia:  ii.  31-4. 
Lupercus :  ii,  267. 
Lyaeus  :  v.  521. 
Lynceus  :  v.  699. 
Lyra  :  i,  316. 

Maeonides  :  ii.  120. 
Maiestas  :  v.  43. 
Mamurius  :  iii.  383-4. 
Manlius  :  vi.  185. 
Marsyas :  vi.  703,  707. 
Mavors  :  vi.  53. 
Maximus  :  ii.  241. 
Medusaeus  equus  :  v.  8. 
Mercury:  v.  103,  104 
Metanira :  iv.  550, 
Metellus  :  vi.  444. 
Minerva:  iii.  810. 
Mulciber :  i,  554. 

Narcissus:  v.  225. 

Nasica  (^P.  Cornelius  Scipio) :  iv.  347. 

Neptunius  ;  i.  525, 

Nestor :  iii.  533. 

Nisaei  canes  :  iv.  499. 

Nova  via  :  vi.  396. 

Numitor  :  ii.  383. 

Oebalidae  :  v.  705. 
Oebalius :  iii.  229-30. 
Orion  :  v.  495. 
Ortygia  (Delos)  :  v.  692. 

Paean  :  iv.  263. 

Pagasaeus  :  i.  491. 

Pales  :  iv.  721. 

Pallas  (-adis)  :  ii.  89  ;  see  Minerva. 

Pallas  (-antis):  i.  521. 

Pan  :  ii.  286. 

Pangaea :  iii.  737. 

Parilia  :  iv.  721. 

Parrhasides  stellae  :  iv,  577. 

Parrhasius:  i.  478. 

Phaedra :  vi.  737. 

Phillyrides  (Chiron)  :  v.  379. 

Philyreius  heros  (Chiron)  :  v.  379. 

Phineus :  vi.  131. 

Phoebe  :  v.  699. 
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Phrixea  ovis :  iii.  852. 
Picus  :  iii.  291. 
Plautius  :  vi.  685. 
Pleiades  :  v.  80,  106. 
Pollux  :  V.  700. 
Polyhymnia  :  v.  53, 
Postumius  :  v.  330, 
Priamides  (Paris)  :  vi.  15. 
Proca :  vi.  143. 
Proserpina  :  iv.  422,  608. 
Proteus  :  i.  367. 
Pyrrhus  :  vi.  732. 

Ouirinus  :  ii.  478. 
Quirites  :  ii.  479. 

Remus  :  ii.  383. 
Rhodope  :  iii.  737. 
Romulus  :  ii.  383. 
Rumina  :  ii.  411. 

Sacer  mons  :  iii.  663. 

Samius  (Pythagoras)  :  iii.  153-4- 

Satyri :  iii.  737. 

Servius    Tullius :     vi.    480,     570, 

587-620. 
Sibylla  :  iii.  534. 
Silvia  :  ii.  383. 
.Styx  :  iii.  322. 
Summanus  :  vi.  731. 
Superbus :  see  Tarquinius. 
Syrtes  :  iv.  499. 

Tacita:   ii.  572. 
Tarentum  :  i.  501. 


Tarpeius  :  i.  79. 
Tarquinius  (Sextus)  :  ii.  691. 
Tarquinius    (Superbus)  :    ii.    691, 
711,  713  ;  vi.  587-620,  597-600. 
Tatius  :  ii.  135. 
Tegeaeus:  i.  545. 
Temesaeus  :  v.  441. 
Terminus  :  ii.  638. 
Terra:  v.  35-7. 
Thalia  :  v.  53. 

Thebana  dea  (Leucothea)  :  vi.  476. 
Therapnaeus  :  v.  223. 
Theseus  :  vi.  737. 
Tiberius  :  i.  10. 
Tibur :  vi.  666. 
Tirynthius  :  i.  547. 
Titan  :  iv.  180. 
Tithonus  :  i.  461. 
Trinacris  (terra)  :  iv.  420. 
Triptolemus  :  iv.  550. 
Tritonia  :  vi.  655. 
Tullia  :  vi.  587-620. 
Turnus  :  i.  463. 
Tychius  :  iii.  824. 
Tydeus  :  i.  491. 
Tyndaridae  :  v.  700. 
Typhoeus  :  i.  573. 

Uranie  :  v.  53. 

Venus  :  iv.  91. 
Vertumnus  :  vi.  409. 
Vesta:  vi.  249. 

Zanclaea  Charybdis  :  iv.  499. 
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